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1. Whether the Imperiat Austrian ships of Europe andthe Imperial couatr ships 
of Asia will or not be admitted to the rights of hospitality and of trade in the British 


settlements of Asia on the same footing as are admitted ships of the same denomination 
of the French, Portuguese and other European Nationa. 

2d. Should the Nabub or Governor of the Moguls City of Surat, on any future 
ogeasion, act repugnantly to the laws of nations with respect to any vessel under my 
direction, whether am I to consider him a8 an independent prince, acting solely from 
his own authority or under that of the Mogul; so that any consequent act of resentnfent on 
behalf of their Imperial Majesties would not in any wise ‘affect the British Government 
of Bombay, or any other part of Asia, or in your opinions, Gentlemen, tend to interrupt 
the harmony suvsisting between the Courts of Vienna and London. 


mre ete somes 
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I have the honor to assure you that in the execution of the commissions with which 
{ am entrusted, | shall most studiouly avoid giving the slightest foundation for offence to 
any branch of the English Company's government. and I flatter myself J shall meet with ,, 
the same exemption from those prejudices arising irom a jealousy of commerée, vi 
in less enlightened times have been the bane so frequently of human society, 


t 





t 
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Jam with the most profound respect 


Goga 31st October, 1777. Honble, Sir and Sirs, 
Received 16th November 1777 per Leopold. Your most obedient humble Servant 
WiLuiAM Bo .rs, 


Lieut. Colonel in the service of their Impcrial Majesties. 


Letler from the Council at Bombay to the Court of Directors, 
dated 30 November 1777.-° 


Mr Bolts in the Austrian Ship Joseph and Theresd to our great surprize arrived at 
Surat'Bar the 5th September. An Extract ef your Commands dated the 21st of February 
had been previously sent thither, and the Chief and Council in consequence thereof, 
and of the further Orders We sent upon receiving Advice of the Ships Arrival, exerted 
themselves so much and with the Assistance of the Nabols Influence threw so many 
obstacles in his way that Mr Bolts found himself unable to transact any Business thero 
and sailed away for Gogo. ‘he Chiefs at Surat and Broach will use every justifiable 
Method to prevent his mec Ling with Success, and We learn He has not Yet been able to 
sell any part of his Cargo, but that He had sent to the Pundit of Ahmedavad to whom 
Gogo is subordinate offering him a Present of Rs. 25,000 annually in lieu of Customs, 
provided he will permit Him to establish 4 Factory and catfry on a Trade there. He 
has since proceeded to Pvonah [ head-quarters of the Maratha Government ] to negociate 
this Business himself, but We shall exert our little Influence with the Durbar to defeat 
this Scheme, and You may be assured that no justifiable or legal Efforts shall be left 
tintried to frustrate the Projects of these Adventurers, 

We have’ sent the most strict Injunctions to al! your Subordinate Settlements to 
have no Commerciat or other Intercourse with the Persons concerned in this Ship, and to 
prevent any Investments whatever being made for them. 
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2 Bombay Lettere Received, V, 250-251. 
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Consultation at Bombay Castle, 3 December 1777. 40 | 
A Packet addressed to Mr Bolts an their Imperial Majesty's ‘Service having been 


intercepted by Mr Lewis [ British East India Company's agent ] at Poonsh and sent by 
him to the President, it is debated whether the same shall be opened and inspected, when 
a Letter is read from the Commander of the Sloop Leopold, purchaesd from the Portugueze 
by Mr Bolts and now in the Road, wherein he terms himself an Agent for their 
Imperial Majesties, and demands that the said Packet should be restored. On Considera- 
tion of which Jt i8 agrecd to give it up. But Mr Carnac! desires it may be minuted that 
aus Mr Bolts is engaged in a Scheme so destructive to the Interests of the Company, he 
thinks every means should be macle use of to defeat it, and it is therefore his Opinion that 
the Packet should be opened and the Contents inspected, as it may probably, from the 
anxiety of Mr Bolts’ Agent to recover it, Lntain intelligence of Importance. 
Consultation at Bombay ‘astle, 24 December 17778 


As Mr Bolts has already been here a sufficient time to answer every purpose of getting — 
Refreshment for the Imperial Sloop now here, the Secretary must signify the same to 
him, and require him to depart from this place without any further delay. 


As We have reason to believe that ‘there are a number of British subjects on board 
the Imperial Ship Josephand Theresa und as we believe the Squadron is in want of Men, 
the same must be noticed to the Commodore and the Propricty of his taking them out 
of the Ship suggested to him. 


Letter and Protest fram Mr Bolts to the President and Council at 
Bombay, dated 24 December 1777." 


Honble. Sir and Gentlemen 

I did not receive Mr Secretary Ravenscroft’s answer. dated the [9th of November, 
to the Letter which I did myself the Honor of writing to you under Date of the 31st 
October, untill the 13th Inst., owing to the very extraordinary interceptions of my 
Letters, which Your Honor &ca, Gentlemen are well acquainted with, and which 4nake 
the subject of the latter part of this address. I do not imitate your mode (unusual as 1] 
conceive it in the case before us) of answering by my Secretary. as I weuld not wish by 
any example of punctilio, much less of personal disrespect, to give cause of prejudice to 
the affair of my Sovereigns, who, [ am sorry to say, Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, from 
Your answers, will not be able to collect much information of a satisfactory nature on the 
subjects of iny last letter. 


You are pleased to inform me in one Paragraph that ‘You cannot consider mere 
strangers in India as entitled to the same Privileges and attention in Your Ports as the 
Nations who have had Establishments and traded in the Country for upwards of a 
Century and a half by Virtue of Royal Grants and Phirmaunds.” 

To this | must remark that all European Nations are strangers in India, and in their 
own respective Ports, while Peace subsists between them, are mutually entitled to that 
attention and freedom of intercourse which are founded on the ee al Laws of Society, 





ory 1k nade 


30 . Bombay Public Oonsultations (177 ), XLV, 526. 

*! Th: celebrated General John Carnac ( 1760-1800 ), then Second of Council at embex: 
*- Bombay Public Consultations (1777), XLIV, 551-562. 

“ Bombay Public Consultations (1777), XLIV, 568-573. 
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pted by particular iveation. The eins on wwhich Your Bano &oa. 
d ‘appear te consider the Mogul’s Phirmaunds as exsential to thet Peace 
mtercourse are to me perfectly unknown. 


so pleased to inform me that “The English East {ndia Company, by 
m the Mogul, are Governors of his Castle and Fleet at Surat, and as his 
ainily be affected ‘by any Acts offensive to his Governnent.”” I have very 
hidered the Petition said to have been presented to the Mogul Emperor in 
of the Honble. Englsh East India Company. together with the Perwa- 
okums and Firmauns [parwdna, hasbu'l-hukm. farmen| said to huve been 
paaene thereof from the Mogul's Court, rospecting their Government of 
| Fleet of Surat, as those authorities have been publickty acknowledged 
reapoctable Tribunals of Great Britamn. The Petition to the Mogui expressly 
Gompany might be invested wit those offices for the pur poses of protecting 
s and traders of all Denon nation from injustice and oppression ; and 
ssued in Consequence recite the Petition to have been uranted for the 
ses of preserving the Bar and Sox open to all ships and Vessells, that the 
erchants and pilgrims might meet with no trouble or impediment and they: 
Company the strongest injunctions of *! Carc, Circumspretion juatice and 
ithe execution of those offices. 

rto those acknowledged documents and the immemorial established UxAges 
Yity of Surat, The English Kast India Company, m the Character of the 
band Fleet, cannot permit, much less themsclves oecasion, in the name of 
| vy impediments of trade by the exaction of exorbitant and unusual duties, or 
Pother breaches of humanity or acts of oppression. which were the very 
hich they themselves disposs[essjed the former Nabob of his Government. 
vere admittel that the English East India Company as Governor of the 
nd Flect might be at liberty to defend them when attacked, it would 
as servants of the Mogul: but how “they must certainly be affected ’’ as his 
‘an Kurepean Nation in amity with Great Britain for any other uct of 
aliation of a breach of the Law of nations on the part of Nabob, is a point 
ers of discussion, and must be left to the decision of the Courts of Vienna and 
syer occasion should be given for it. How far their [Imperial Majesties have 
dissatisfied with the treatment their subjects have already received on 
‘Trade and Hospitality at Surat, [ leave Your Honor &ca. ( ‘ontlemen, to 


ier Paragraph I am farther acquainted “ that circumstanced as 1 have been 
pnble. Employers, | must be sensible | can expect no farther countenance or 
a what the Laws of Hospitality indispensibly require,” 

eto assure Your Honor &ca. Gentlemen, in auswer to this Paragraph, that 
: ly obliterated from my Memory all the injuries [ have formerly received 
" hie. English East India Company. They are dead with their Author, and 
to revive their remembrance, But my present claim, having no relation to 
iroumstances, but to that situation alone in which | have now the Honor to 
f, it is solely on behalf of their Imperial Majesties that all my applications 
when necessary, to the Representatives of the British Nation in every part 
this point of view, I “ expect no countenance”’ for the very idea would be an 
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indignity to my Sovereigns ; but as I shall endeavour on every occasion to pay the strictest 
attentiqn to all national Rights of others, [shall also expect from you, Honble, Sir and. 
Gentlemen, the same “ attention” to those Rights, from which the smallest relaxation on 
my part or deviation on Yours might Pony be highly resented EDy our respective 
Sovereigns. 

I gome now, Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, to that subject which gives me the most. 
lively concern, | mean the interception of my Letters by William. Lewis Esqr., the British 
Minister at the Mahrattah Court at Poonah during my late Residence there, by Order of 
Your Honble, Board. The accompanying Affidavit sufficiently ascertains the fact, although 
abundance of other proof can be legally adduced if necessary, [assure you, Honble. Sir 
and Gentlemen, that the object of my Visit at Poonah was purely of a Commercial Nature, 
in execution of a trust reposed in me by her Imperial Majesty The Empress Queen of 
Hungary, &ca., &ca., which in no respect could tend to interrupt the peace or harmony 
subsisting between the British Government and the Mahrattahs, or any other of the 
Indian Powers, his open infraction, therefore, of the most sacred publick rights, in time of 
profound peace, added to the many obstructions I have already experienced by your Orders 
from the Indian Governments, make. me conclude that a determinate resolution has been 
taken per fuc uc et nefas [sic] to impede all intercourse between the Court of Vienna and the 
Princes of India, and wholly to destroy the peaceful and‘ lawful trade of their Imperial 
Majestics’ subjects in Asia, In this state of insecurity for transacting any business of 
their Majesties or their subjects, 1 havo no other romedy left me than that of protesting, 
as ] now most. solemnly do, on behalf of my Sovereigns, Their Imperial, Royal, and. 
Apostolick Majesties, against Your Honor &ca, Gentlomen as representatives of the British 
Government for the infraction of Right, which 1 now complain of, and for all the 
detriment and loss that may accrue to the property and persons of their Majesties’ subjects: 
on this side the Cape of Good Hope, in consequence of any order issued, or which may 
be issued directly or indirectly by Your Honble. Board, cr by any other Agents oS 
Ropresentatives of the British Nation in Asia. 
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At the same time that my duty forces me to lay this Publick Protest before Your 
Honble. Board, permit me to assure You that I have the Honor to subscribe myself with 
the most profound Respect 

Honhble. Sir and Gentlemen 
Your most obedient humble Servant 
WILLIAM Bows, Lt. Col. in the 
Bombay 24th December 1777, service of their Imperial Majesties. 
Altestution of John Joseph Bauer. 


John Joseph Bauer a native and heretofore inhabitant of Oldenburgh in the kingdom 
of Hungary" but now actually resident at the British Settlement of Bombay maketh oath 
wud saith thet he the deponent was emptoyed by William Bolts, Lieutenant Colonel in the: 
service of their Imperial Royal and Apostolick Majesties the Empress Queen of Hungary, 
&ea., &ca., and the Emperor Joseph the second, to transmit from this Port of Bombay to: 
him William Bolts then at the Mahrattah Court at Poonah, a letter on the business of their 
svid Majesties ; that accordingly on or about the twenty third day of November last past 








4 The Duchy of Oldenburgh in N. Germany, then under Austrian domination, but it seems to be 4 
stretch of historical fact to call it in the Kingdom of Hungary. 
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he made or caused to be made application to the Honble. Wm. Hornby ‘Bear. President 
and Governor for all affairs ef the British Nation at Bombay, to obtain a Permifsion or 
Pass for a Pattamar or Express to convey the said letter, which was accordingly granted by 
the said Honble, President:; ‘That on or about the said 23rd day of November 1777 fast the 
‘Deponent hired, paid and, dispatched an Express with the said Pass or permit and Letter 
directed to the said Lieutenant Colonel William Bolts at Poonah, that the said 
Express or Pattamar with the said Letter was seized at Poonah by or by 
the Orders of the British Agent there; and sent down to Bombay under a strong 
Guard of the British Indian Troops belonging, as this Deponent believes, "to the 
Battalion called the Pily Phultum?; that he the Deponent repaired to Poonah to inform 
the said Lieutenant Colonel Wm. Bolts of the interception of his Letters ; that being arrived 
at Poonah on orabout the 3rd day of this present month of December he the deponent was. 
sent by the said Lieutenant Colonel Win. Bolts with one or more Letters to William Lewis 
Esqr., the English Agent then Resident at Poonah, to demand his reasons and authority for 
the said interceptions, and that the said Wm. Lewis Esqr, did then and there personally 
acquaint this Deponent in answer to the said Letters that he had sent all Mr. Bolts’ Letters 
down to the Honble, the President and Council of“ Bombay, agreeably to the Order of his 
Constituents, the Honble. English East India Company, or of the said Honble, President 
and Council, which Orders he was obliged to comply with in Conformity to the duty of his 
station; or word[{s] to that or the like effect : and further this Deponent saith not, 


Daa aeemadiethieeee miei 

















Jounx JOSEPH BavEr. 
Bombay Town Hall, 22 Deer, 1777. 
Sworn before this Court sitting in Judgement, 
Beck, Register. 
N.B.. -This Paper wax attested in the usual Form by the Mayor and Notary Publick. 
Letter from the President and Council at Fort St, George to the 
President and Council of Bombay, dated 3 January 1778.6 


We have paid attention to that part. of your letter of the 38rd Ultimo which relates 
tu the Austrian Enterprise under the direction of Mr Bolts, and have only to acquaint 
your Honor &ca. that as the orders of the Company to thia Presidency Correspond 
literrally with the extract of their Commands which you have transmitted to us upon this 
subject, We shall readily cooperate with you tothe utmost of our power in frustrating 
the success of a scheme which appears to be so prejudicial to their interests, 


Letter from the Council at Bombay to the Court of Lirectors, 
dated 25 January 1778.% 

In our Address of the 30 November We mentioned the Arrival of the Austrian Ship 
Joseph and Theresa at Surat and of Mr Bolts having left that Place and proceded to Gogo 
on account of the Obstruction thrown in his way by our Directions, We conclude that 
the Object Of his Journey to Poonah was to obtain a Settlement at Gogo, and We shall 
be able to judge what Success He met with by his futuro Proceedings, but no 
Endeavours were wanting on our part to oppose his Design. It is surmised that 
Mr Bolts iy making a Settloment at Delagoa means to make that Place his Magazine 
for European Commodities and from thence to pour them into India. 





35 Pahil& Paltan, i.c., The First Regiment, Bombay Native Infantry, formed in 1767, 
3o Letters Received at Bombay (1778), XLIV. 41. 37 Bombay Letters Received, V, 285—289, 
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A Sloop named the Leopold purchased by Him from the Dutch at Surat arrived | 
here the 16th November with a Letter from Him dated at Gogo the 31st October, whereitr | 
He complained mugh of the Treatment. He received at Surat, and put two Queries to 
Us which He requested We would answer. We a a sent Him a oor ty 
aur Secretary. | 

Whilst Mr Bolts was at Poonah a Packet addressed to ee superscribed “‘ on their 
Imperial Majesty’s Service ’’ fell into the hands of Mr Lewis thro’ the Mistake of the 
Pattamers, who thought it his duty to transmit it to Us. The Captain of the Sloop 
Leopold who had by some means gained Information of the Packet being intercepted, 
demanded it from us in the Name of their Imperial Majesties, and on Consideration of the 
matter it was thought best to give it up, but Mr Carnac desired it might be minuted 
that as Mr Bolts was engaged in a Scheme so distructive to the Interests of the 
Company, he thought every means should be made Use of to defeat it, and He was 
therefore of Opinion that the Contents of the Packet should have been inspected, as 
there was reason to conclude from the Anxiety of Mr Bolt’s Agent to recover it that 
it contained Intelligence of Importance. 

Mr Bolts himself arrived here from Poonah the 13th:December, when We immediately 
resolved not to permit of his stay here beyond a reasonable time for procuring the necessary 
Supplies for the Sloop during her Voyage. He left this Place on the 24th when We had 
determined to require Him to depart , and on that Day He sent in a Letter and Protest 
commenting on our reply to his former Letter and protesting against us for 
the Interception of his Packet. We have to remark in Reply to his Complaint 
of the Disrespect shewn him by our Answer being sent thro’ the Secretary 
that however much We might be disposed to pay all possible Respect to a Commision 
from so illustrious a Personage as the Kmpress Queen, We could not consistently shew 
any Distinction to Mr Bolts who may justly be termed an Apostate from the Company’s 
Service. With regard to our Replies to his Queries, We think they were as explicit as the 
Nature of his Queries required, and in our Interference with the Nabob of Surat to 
obstruct his commercial Views, We acted in exact Conformity to your Commands of the 
21st of February which direct Us to make Use of our Influence with the Country Powers 
40 counteract his Designs. 

Four British Subjects deserted from Mr Bolts’s Ship and have entered into your 
Service. Having received Information from them of their [ sic ] being several others on 
Board, We gave Notice thereof to Sir Edward Vernon®® who has sent the Cormorant Sloop 
of War to make Enquiry into the Affair. 

Letter from the Council at Tellicherry to the President and Council 
at Bombay, dated 8 February 1778.38 
The Resident [Richard Church] having wrote to the Prince of Cherrika [ Chirakkal ] 


to send Nanah Putterah!® hither, as he wanted to communicate to him the Orders received 
from your Honor &oa. . . . the latter arrived the 2d Instant . . . The Resident 





38 Admiral Sir Edward Vernon (1723—1794), Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies, 1776-1781, 

39 Letters Received at Bombay (1778), XLIV, 48—50, 

© Pattar, patfera, a Malayalam name given in Malabar to foreign Brahmans, who there are usually 
¢raders and money-lenders; 
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reentioned the report that prevailed of Mr Bolts being promised a Factory in thé Princes 
dominions and that as it would be contrary to the Preaties subsisting between the Company 
and the Palace of Colastria,41 We expected the Prince would not grant any establishment 
to any European power in his Country besides the Company, which Nanah Putterah has 
reported to the Prinve. The former said the Prince desired him to assure us he wonkd 
strictly abide by that clause in the Treaty with the Honble. Company. But in this 
assurance we cannot place a firm reliaace. 

Bombay Diary, 13 March 1778.4 

Received the following Letter from Mr Bolts, which the President directed the 
Secretary to send round for the opinions of the Council, in consequence of which 
Mr Bolts’s request was refused, 
Honble. Sir and Sirs 

Being much in want of a little Salt tor Ballast of the Vessel under my Command, 
now in this Harbour, I request your purmssion for taking in the same, which I 
shall esteem a particular favor, who am with the greatest Respect Honble. Sir and 











Sirs, 
Your most obedient and humble Ser vant 
Witu14m Bouts, Lieut. Colonel im the 
Service of their hnperial Majesties. 


Consultation at Bombay Castle, 1 April 1778. 


Mr Carnat now acquaints us that as Mr Bolts’s ship has been in this Port full three 
weeks, a time im his opinion more than sufficient for procuring Refreshments and Ballast, 
the avowe | motive for his coming here, He shall, to exculpate himself, dehver in a Minute 
expressing his disapprobation of Mr Bolts being permitted to make so long @ stay. 


Consultation at Bombay Castle, 8 April 1778.+5 


Mr: Carnic lays before us the Minute he acquainted us last Council day he proposed 
delivering, respecting Mi Bolts, which is ordered to bo entero after this Consultation. 


Mr Ramsay** thinking it necessary, in consequence of a Pissage in Mr Carnac's 
Minute, that his Conluct with 1espect to Mr Bolts should stand recorded, now delivers in 
a Minute which 1s subjomed to Mr Carnac’s. 


Enclosures. 
1. Mr John Carnac’s Minute respecting Mr Bolts. 


It has been portively enjoined from home to all the Settlemcnuts that the most 
strenuous Efforts should be exerted to defeat the Austrian attempt to carry on an interlop- 
ing trade in these Seas, and to frustrate the Voyage set on foot at Trieste for that purpose. 
This was tfe more necessury, as the expedition was projected and is conducted by a man 
who, from the time he lost our Nervice, has made it his principal study both at home and 
abroad how he could inost effectually injure the English Company and their Servants. 


41 Colastria, Portuguese corruption of Kolattiri of Kolatnad (Kolam). North Malabar Its rulers 
were formerly known as the KSlattir: Rajés and now as the Chirakkal R yur. 

42 Bombay Public Consultations (1778), XLV, 119. 

43 Bombay Public Consultations (1778), XLV, 158. 44 Ibid, 171, 178-179, 

46 Andrew Ramsay, Sixth, and last, of Council, 
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‘Mr Carnac is therefore amazed at, and cannot help thus publickly expressing his disappro- 
pation of, Mr Bolts being permitted to remain so long with his Ship in our Harbour, 
particularly as his conduct since his arriva] in India has not been such as to merit any 
indulgence from us. Having assumed a right of Dominion in the River of Delagoa, he 
ordered forcibly to be taken down the English Flag hoisted by the master of a vessel 
trading thither under our protection; he has been at Poonah intriguing with the Minister 
most adverse to us, in the hope of being able to purchase some Establishment in the 
Gulph of Cambay and privilege of trading, which must have been hurtfulto our Interests ; 
and we learn from the subordinacy of Tellicherry that the disturbances excited in that 
district by Domingo Rodrigueze are supposed to arise from a design of granting to 
Mr Bolts a License, which heis solicitous of obtaining, toform a Settlement at Bimliapatam.‘¢ 
In stri¢¥compliance to the Orders of his Employers, Mr Carnac has scrupulously avoided 
all intercourse whatever with Mr Bolts, but from his being still here after the expiration 
of more than three weeks, without any ostensible reason for it, it may be presumed every 
body has not been equally scrupulous, as there can be no other motive for so long a stay, 
but that he has a fair prospect of engaging somo of our merchants in a contraband trade 
between this Port and the Factory he has set up in Delagoa River, whereby the Europe 
Staples may be introduced to this side of India by a new Channel, greatly to the detriment 
of the Company. Mr Carnac has strong reason for entertaining such a suspicion, as he 
has been assured by a free merchant of considerable credit that proposals had been made 
to him by Mr Bolts for engaging in this Traffick, so very advantageous as to prove a 
tomptation too powerful to be generally resisted. 
Lst April 1778. JOHN CARNACG., 
2. Mr Andrew Ramsay's Minute respecting Mr Bolts. 


Ag it may be inferred from Mr Carnac’s minute that persons in Authority have been 
interested in the long detention of the Austrian ship at this Port, Mr Ramsay, as a 
member of the Board, who has been largely concerned in trade, thinks it necessary thus 
publickly to declare that he has had no interest therein directly or indirectly, nor has he 
had the least intercourse with Mr Bolts, not even in the common civilities due to a 
Stranger, which, but for his particular Predicament in respect to the Company and their 
Servants, Mr Ramsay would otherwise most certainly have shewn him. 

ANDREW Ramsay. 


Letter from the Council at Tellicherry to the President and 
Council at Bomtay, dated, 24 April 177847 


We received information that Mr William Bolts in the Austrian Ship the Joseph and 
Theresa, arrived the 21st Instant at Billiapatam, with an intention of taking in 
Pepper there. 

As this proceoding of Mr Bolts is an infringement of the Honble. Company’g privileges 
of Trade, granted them by the Kings of Colastria, and that he might not plead ignorance 
thereof, we immediately wrote him a letter, acquainting him therewith, and which was 
sent to Billiapatam by our Linguist [interpreter ], who was directed to gain all the 
information i.e could of Mr Bolts proceedings in general, and that in case he should 
discover Mr Bolts soliciting an establishment in any part of the Prince’s Dominions he Was, 


46 Baliapatam (Beliapatam) or Valarpattanam, near Cananore, in the Chirakkal talak. 
47 Letters Received at Bombay (1778), XLIV, 162-3. 
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to advise us thereof immediately, and to represent to the Prince the enjury [#te] the 
Company will receive trom such @ breach of the privileges granted by his Anioestors 
to them. 








Letter from the Court of Directors to the Council at Bombuy. 
dated 7 May 1778.48 


We approve your conduct relative to Mr Bolts and also the behaviour of our servante 
at Surat, as stated in your general letter of the 36th of Novémber. 


As we have not received the copy of Mr Bolts’s letter, asserting a right to Delagoa 
im consequence of a grant said to have been made to Her Imperial Majesty, we cannot at 
present reply thereto. It that letter is not accompanied by any remarks of vours, you will 
not fail to state to us by the first opportunity, every circumstance attending the affair in 
question, with such information as may Le procurable respecting the supposed grant of the 
country, the name and rank of the grantor, the time when granted, and likewise the 
particular authority by which My Bolts has ventured to remove the Knglsh Colours and to 
destroy the house mentioned in your letter. 


Litter from the Ovunetl at Tellich rry to the Court of Directars. 
dated 9 May U77s 4 


Mr William Bolts nthe Austrian ship the Joseph and Theresa ariiyed at Billiapatam 
the 21st ultimo, with an intention of taking in pepper there. As this proceeding of 
Mr Bolts is an intringement of the Honble. Company's privileges of trade granted them by 
the Kings of Colastria, and that he might not plead ignorance thereof. we immediately 
wrote him a letter, acquainting him therewith, and which was sent) by our linguist to 
Billiapatam, who was directed to gain all the information he could of Mr Bolts's proceedings 
m general, and that in case he should discover Mr Bolts soliciting an establishment in any 
part of the Prince’s Dominions he was to advise us thereof immediately, and to represent 
to the Prince the injury the Company will receive from such a breach of the privileges 
granted by his ancestors , ant as he persiste 1 in trading in our districts after onr having 
informed him of the Company’s privileges, we thought it unnecessary to enter into a 
further discussion of them, an determined to leave the whole to the judgement of our 
Superiours. 

While the Imperial Ship remained at Billiapatam there was landed from her at that 
place many chests of arms : after which she proceeded ta Goa, where she will winter ; 
Mr Bolts and other gentlemen belonging to the above ship remain at Billiapatam. 

As we heard the Prince of Cherrika was at Cotiote [ Kottayam ] the 3rd_ instant, 
Mr Samuel Stedman was ordered to wait upon him to confer with him on the subject of 
Mr Bolts’s views and proceedings: On Mr Stedman’s return, he informed us that he 
represented toe the Prince the injury the Company would receive by Mr Bolts having in 
particular an est@blishmout in his country, and that we expected from the treaties between 
him and the Company that he would not grant it. Upon which the’ Prince gave 
Mz. Stedman the strongest assurances that he would not of his own will grant Mr Bolts an 
establishment, who he acknowledged was endeavouring at one, but would throw every 
obstacle in his way to ee it, tho’ he believed Mr Bolts was going to the Nabob 
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Hyder Ally | Caun , (Haidar Ali ii Khan] to solicit for it, and we were sensible if he succeeded, 
jt would be out of his power to refuse obeying it.” 

Tie Resident has addressed the Nabob, and represen tel to him in the strongest light 
how detrimental it will be to the Company if he gives the Prince an order to grant 
Mr Bolts an establishment in his country. 

Lztter from the Council at Tellicherry to the President and Council at Bombay, 
. dated 17 June 1778," | 


We wrote you last the 12th Ultimo ..°. . A few days after we were informed that 
Mr Bolts paid a visit to Ally Rajah at Cannanore, and from thence proceeded to Callicut 
in one of his barges. We understand his principal errand was to find out a proper spot 
there or at Beypore [near Calicut | to build a Factory, but have not learnt whether he 
has succeeded. On the Ist instant he proceeded to Seringapatam [ to Haidar ’Ali]. 


The Ship Joseph and Theresa on the 2nd of last inonth left Buliapatam for Goa, where 
she proposed’ staying the Monsoon, -but was not able to reach that place, and returned to 
Billiapatam the L4th. On the 20th following, she passed this Port to the Southward, and. 
we are since informed is gone to Pondicherry .54 : 

On the 3lst ultimo a Carrikar [ carrick, cargo-boat ] arrived from Cannanore, and 
avquainted the Resident by order of Ally Rajah, that Mr Bolts had been soliciting a place 
at Cannanore for a Factory, but that Ally Rajah would not give him an answer before he 
knew if it would be agreeable or not to the Honble. Company, The Resident dispatched 
the Carrikar the day after, with a letter informing Ally Rajah that the Company expected, 
from the amity existing between them, that he would not grant Mr Bolt’s request. 


Letter from the Council at Tellicherry to the President and Council at Bombay, 
dated 27 November, 1778.62 
Mr Bolts arrived at Mangalore from Seringapatam the 21st Ultimo, and immediately 
hoisted the Liaperial Colours on the spot of ground granted him there for a Factory. One: 
Mr Fife, a dependant of Mr Bolts, is left in charge thereof. -On the 2nd iaarant he: 
arrivedat Billiapatam, but has not yet hoisted the Imperial Colours there or at Mattamy .°3 


Letter from the Council at Tellicherry to the President and Council at Bombay, 
dated 3 December 1778.5‘ 


The Imperial Ship Joseph and Theresa arrived at Billiapatam the 30th Ultimo from the 
Soast of Coromandel, and we learn that some time before she left the Coast, Mr Bolts’s 
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50 Letters Received at Bombay a 778), XLIV, 204-205. 

51 <The south-west monsoon having strongly set in on the Malabar coast, it was deemed unsafe to: 
remain there any longer; we therefore took our departure from Mangalore on the 20th of May 177s,. 
directing our course towards the gulph of Bengal; and in less than ten days, we came in sight of the 
Carnicobar islands . . In one of the bays formed within those islands, we moored in twelve 
fathoms, and there remained until the S. W. monsoon was quite over, which was in the beginning of 
September.” Extract from the Diary of N:colaus Fontana, surgeon of the “Joseph and piece printed 
in Asiatic Researches, Vol. III, No. VII, pp. 149- ae 

52 Letters Received at Bombay (1778), XL1LV, 30 

3 T have not succeeded in identifying this esa It is probably an error for Madakara. See the 
letter of 4th February 1779, infra. 

54 Letters Received at Bombay (1778), XLIV, 308, 
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Agent had nade a Settlement on the Nicobar islands, and that the Inhabitants of 
the four Islands of Soury [Chowra], Nicaoree [Nanoowry,] Tricuttee [Trinkat] and 
Cachoule [Katchall} had joined in a body, and surrendered themselves to the Sovereignty 
of the Empress Queen, upon condition of having secured to them a due administration 
of justice, freedom of commerce and liberty of conscience, 





Letter from the Council at Tellicherry to the C'ourt of Directors, 
dated 4 February 1779.55 


The Ship Joseph and Theresa lost her passage to Goa trom Billiapattam ‘in’ the 
beginning of May, and the 20th | following | passed this place for the Coromandel; she 
returned the 30th of Novomber. We learn that Mr Bolts’s agent» had made a settlerhent on 
the Nicobar Islands. Mr Bolts on the lst of June proceeded to Seringapatum, and obtained 
from the Nabob Hyder Ally a grant to establish factories at Mangalore, Garwar, and the 
Island ot Maddacana,** on which last ho has hoisted the Imperial Colours, His ship 
proceeded from Bilhapatam to Goa the middle of Devember, it is said to be repaired. 


Letter from the Restdent at Onore to the President and Council at Bombay, 
dated 12 February 1779.7 


There was landed from the Austrian Ship Joseph and Theresa which came to the 
Port of Mangalore the beginning of December ninety six iron guns trem one to four 
pounds caliber, two brass pieces of six pounds, ten thousand muskets and eight thousand 
round shott, intended for the Nabob, out of which he has yet only taken three 
thousand stand of arms and the two brass guns, the remainder of the muskets 
and guns are still there. Several copper utensils imtended for setting on foot a 
suyar manufactuie and distilling spirituous liquors were also landed, and Mr Bolts has left 
there two European gentlemen, Mr Fyte and Mr Brown with a doctor, at the Banksaul 
which the Government has allotted hin. The same ship toucht at Carwar afterwards, and 
landed a small quantity of copper and iren for the use of the factory. Both at that place 
and Mangalore Mr Bults had began to build the Factory Warehouses, but when the walls 
were raised only a few fect w general stop was putt to their proceeding further on them 
by the Governments people, under the pretence of wanting more distinct orders from the 
Nabob, and 1 have pleasure to acquaint your Honor &ca. that Mr Bolts’s Agents have 
not yet succeeded in securing any articles of Investment in this neighbourhood. It is 
true that Luximicant Sinoy |[Lakshmikanth Sinai] has been making offers for pepper in 
the Soundah [Sendi] Province, but wo may possibly be able from this Factory to 
counteract his designs, for which end, I beg to assure you, not activity on our part will 
be wanting. ~ 

Bombay Diary 18 Febsuary 1779.58 


Imported the Austrian Ship Joseph and Teresa, commanded by Mr William Bolts 


last from Gog. 
fonsultation at Bombay 18 March 1779. 


» Read a Letter from Mr William Bolts ae entered hereafter, in reply to which he 
must be acquainted that the Orders We have received from the Honble, Company are not 
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8 Bonbay Letters Received (1779), VI, 113-114. 36 The fort of Madakara, near Baliapatam. 
_ 3? Letters Recewed at Bombay (1779), XLV, 61-62. 


" $8 Bombay Public Consultations (1779), XLVI, 107. 50 Ibid, 188, 
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of the nature he mentions, but that We expect to receive particular, Orders respecting the. 
Trade of the Subjecta of their Imperial Majestys by the Ships of this Season, till wher 
We will grant him’ the Liberty of the Port. and all aele Assistance = puppies a for 

the Imperial Ship Joseph and Theresa. | 








Enclosure. 
Letter fron Mr Bolts. e 

Honble. Sir and Sirs te! i 

Since my Arrivalin this Port 1 have had the Pleasure to be informed that the 
Honble. the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies have 
lately been pleased to issue Orders to their several Presidencies in Asia to admit in their 
ports of the trade of such European Nations as are in amity with his most sacred 
Britanic Majesty. I therefore request the favour of information from your Honble. Board 
whether (as 1 most sincerely hope) the subjects of their Imperial, Royal and Apostolic 
Majesties have the happiness to be included in the said general Orders, or whether there 
is any particular exception against the Colours of their said Majestys. 


From the Obstructions which you, Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, know me to have 
met. with in the conduct of the Expedition with which I have the honor to be entrusted, 
1 flatter myself you will admit the Propriety of my requesting this Information, as being 
essentially necessary, as well for the satisfaction of their Imperial Majesties, my Sovereigns, 
as for the direction of my future Conduct. For such a determination of the Honble. 
(Company may not only free their Majesties from the Expense of forming Connections with 
the Powers of Asia but also free me from the disagreeable necessity, to which I might be 
otherwise with reluctance reduced, of clashing or interfering in any respect with the 
Political Interests of Great Britain in India. 


Permit me to assure you that this is my sincerest wish while I have the Honor of 
subscribing myself with the greatest respect 


Honble. Sir and Sirs 
Your most) obedient and humble Servant 
Bombay, 5th March 1779. : 
Wituiam Bouts, Lieut. Colonel in the 
Service of their Imperial Majesties. 
Bombay Diary, 5 May 1779.6 | 
Sailed the Austria Ship, Joseph and Theresa, commanded by Lieut. Coll. Bolts 
to Bengal. 
Letter from the Council at Bombay to the Court of Directors, 
dated 30 April 1779.%! 


You have been advised from Tellicherry of the proceedings of Mr Bolts. on the 
Malabar Coast’. . . On the 18tb of February Mr Bolts arrived at this place in the. 
ship Joseph and Theresa, which was taken into the dock to receive some necessary repairs, 
and Mr Bolts having we presume had intimation of the directions contained in your 
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© Bombay Public Consultations (1779), XLVI, 291. 
61 Bombay Letters Received (1779), VI, 260-261. 
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commands of the 19th March 1778 respecting the trade of foreign ships, applied to us to be 
informed whether hs should be allowed the benefit of those orders, or whether there was 
any exception against the subjects of their Imperial Majesties . . . . [In ] our answer 

which . . . is of a general natvre we have declined granting him any iuter- 
course of trade, foras the year before we had received very particular and special orders 
respecting the persons cuncerned in this enterprize, we were not altogether satisfied that 
those orders were superseded by your present commands, UVeing inclined to think that if 
such had been your intention you would have said so expressly. We also hoped soon 
to be favoured with your particular instructions on this head in consequence of the 
representations we have before made to you. 


Letter from the Resident at Onore to the Presidentand Council at Bombay. 
dated 8 September 177962 


The Austrian Vakeel at Carwar, Laximicant Sinov, who was tormerly in the 
Company’s employ at that placeand this Factory, has been very industriousfor sc veral months 
in sending agents to Soundah, Bilgey, Sorebaw and other adjacent ports®? for making 
purchases of pepper, and he has even offered six and eight Rupees per Candy [Port. candil, 
candi about 500 Ibs.] more than the price the Company purchase this article for, and as 
farther encouragement he has promised to supply those parts with broad cloth, iron, 
lead and other Europe staples, which ha gives out the Austrian ship will bring to Carwar in 
the month of November next, but we are happy to acquaint your Honor &ca. that all 
Luximacants endeavours have hitherto proved fruitless, which we chiefly attribute to the 
low state of Mr Bolts’s finances at Mangulore and Carwar, tho’ we are apprehensive this 
Factory will feal the ill-consequence of these measures by raising competition among the 
Pepper Contractors. At the same time, we beg leave to assure your Honor &ca. that we 
constantly keep a vigilant eyo on this material object of our Honble. Masters Interest. 

Letter from the Council at Bombay to the Court of Directors, 
dated 30 April 1780."4 


Mr Bolts in the Austrian ship Joseph and Theresa sailed for Bengal the 5th of May 
[1779]. The papers and Diary transmitted by the Hawke on her former dispatch contain 
the only information we are able to afford respecting the tight asserted by Mr Bolts to 
Delagoa and the circumstance of his removing the English Colours. We however 
now send another copy of the letter from the Commander of a Country Vessel, which 
related the facts mentioned in our address of the 30th November 1777 and also of the 
letter from Mr Bolts dated the 31 October, containing his relation of the same circum. 
stances. ‘The factory left by Mr Bolts at Delagoa is we understand nearly if not entirely 


deserted. 
(To be continued. ) 
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62 Letters Received at Bombay (1779), XLV, 246-247. 


8 Sonda, Bilgt and ? Siddapdr in North Kanara, famous for pepper garden3s. “Ports” is evidently 


a copyist’s error for “ parts ’’ as all three places are inland. 
& Bombay Letters Received, Vol. VI, 
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‘NEW LIGHT ON GUPTA BRA AND MIHIRAKULA 
BY K. B. PATHAK. 
(Continued from Vol. XLVI, p. 296.) 


Dr. FLEE?’s discovery of the Mandasor inscription was very interesting and important. 
But his attempt to prove that the Malava era was the same as the Vikrama era of 57 B.c. 
was adailure and looked like the attempt of a person who wishes, to use Dr. R. G. Bhandar- 
kar’s words,33 ‘to determine the value-of one unknown quantity by means of another 
unknown quantity, which cannot be done.” Nor was Dr. Fleet more successful in interprét- 
ing the date of the pillar inscription of Budhagupta when he said that the Gupta year 165 
was a current year and that*! ‘in following Albérini’s statement and adding two hundred 
and forty-one, what is really accomplished is the conversion of a given current Gupta- 
Valabhi year into an expired Saka year, by which we obtain precisely the basis that is want- 
ed for working out results by Hindu Tables, viz., the last Saka year expired before the 
commencement of the current Saka year corresponding to a given current Gupta-Valabhi 
year; and that the running difference ‘between current-Gupta-Valabhi and current Saka 
years is two hundred and forty-two.” That this view is erroneous will be obvious from a 
careful consideration of the following two cquations which have been explained above— 

Expired Gupta year (a) 165 == (b) 406 expired Saka year. 
Current Gupta year (c) 166 = (d) 407 current Saka year. 

Dr. Fleet has mistaken the expired Gupta year («) 165 for a current year and made it 
correspond to the current Saka year (d) 407 and drawn the wrong inference that the difference 
between current Gupta years and current Saka years is 242 instead of 241. His final 
conclusion, which is also due to the above mistake, that?" ‘in the absence of any distinct 
specification to the contrary, we must interpret the years in Gupta-Valabhi dates as current 
years’’ is equally erroneous. Dr. Fleet attacks’6 Dr. KR. G. Bhandarkar’s view that “the 
addition of 241 would turn a past Gupta year into a past Saka year ; and the addition of 
242, a past Gupta year into a current Saka year.” But this view, which is found to be in 
accordance with the statements of the Jaina authorities and the Sarnath inscription of 
Buchagupta, must now be accepted as final and decisive on the point at issue. 

Let us turn to the date of the Morvi copper plate yrant,?7 which is thus expressed — 

Taree aaaia aarat wate | 
amie eeradt at: arawpaHTse || 

This means that the king made the grant, when 585 years of the Guptas had expired, 
on the occurrence of a solar eclipse. The eclipse, therefore, occurred in the current Gupta 
year 586. Qur equation is— 

Expired Gupta 157 = 398 expired Saka. 
Now the expired Gupta 585 is 428 years later than the expired Gupta 157, By the 
addition of 428 to both sides we get the new equation— 
Expired Gupta 585 = 826 expired Saka. 
The equivalent Saka year 826 can also be obtained by adding 241 to 585. Therefore— 
Current Gupta 586-827 current Saka. | 
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33 Jour. Bom. Br. R, A. Sey Vol. XVII, yard Il, p, 92, See Biihler's opinion, Ind. Ant., xv, P. 339 
and Cunningham’s letter, ibid, p, 347. 


34 Gurta Inecriptions, Introd. p, 84. | | 35 Idem, p. 1208. 
36 Idem, p. 84, n. 1, | | 7 Gupta Inscriptions, Introd, p- 07% - 
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The solar eclipse alluded to in the grant is therefore the one that ocourred on the new 
moon of M&rgaésirga, Saka 827 current, corresponding to the 10th November a.p. 906. 
There was aveolar eclipse algo in the following Saka year 828 current, on Jyeytha ‘Bahula 
Amévasyé, corresponding to the 7th May, a.p. 905. Dr. Fleet’s view that this second 
eclipse is the one alluded to in the grant is untcnable as the Saka year 828 is obtainable 
by adding 242 to the current Gupta year 586; and this 1s, as we have seen, against the 
statements of our Jaina authorities and vhe two Saéinath inscriptions. Nor can we accept 
his reading Gopte and his explanation of it as the name of a village; for on the analogy 
of the expression qatat qa found in the two Sarnath inscriptions of Kumaragupte II and 
Budhagupta we must expect the reading sf# wertagqx in the: Morvi grant. If the reading 
be mfi#, it should be corrected into a#, It is thus clear that Dr. Fleet’s reading and 
interpretation of the date in the Morvi copper plate grant are positively wrong. On the 
other hand the decision of Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar on this interesting point is upheld by our 
Jaina authorities and the SarnAth inscriptions of Kuméragupta I] and Budhagupta. 

The connection of Kumaragupta II and Budhagupta with the main line of the Imperial 
Guptas may be exhibited in the following genealogical tree— =“ 


Kumiragupta lL 





ORIN On TRAD Na alr RE ams Re Reinet, oo cert nS 


Skandagupta Puragupta 


Kumaragupta IT Narasimhagupta 
I 
Budhagupta Il Kumaragupta IL 


The rule that Gupta years can be converted into Saka years by adding 241, may be illus- 
trated thus: Skandagupta ascended the throne in Gupta Sanivat 136. In the very first 
vear of his reign, the Gupta empire was invaded by the Hanas. Kalidisa assures us that 
the Hiinas, who enjoyed the reputation of being the most invincible warriors of their age, 
were still on the Vanksa (Vak,G)tira or Oxus banks, when he wrote his well-known verses. 
‘The Hana empire in the Oxus Basin was founded about a.p. 450. The date of the invasion 
of the Gupta empire by the Hanas and thei: defeat by Skandagupta, namely the Gupta 
year 136, must therefore be subsequent to about a.p. 450 by a very few years. By calculat- 
ing 24 years backwards from Saka year 394, corresponding to the Gupta year 153, we arrive 
at Saka 370 (==a.D. 448) corresponding tv the Gupta Samvat 129. Now the Gupta year 
129 (a.p. 448) is the 36th regnal year of Kumaragupta I. In a.p. 448, in the reign of 
Kumaragupta I, the establishment of the Hina empire in the Oxus Basin may be placed. That 
the year aD. 448 is the exactly correct date of this event, while the year a.p. 450 is only 
approximate, will be shown hereafter. The Gupta year 136 (a.D. 455) is thus only 7 years 
subsequent to a.D. 448. Kalidésa’s reference to the Hanas being the most invincible con- 
querors of their age, and as being still in the Oxus Basin, must have been made between 
ap. 448 and a.p. 455. Kalidasa and Skandagupta were thus contemporaries. This 


argument needs no elaboration here, as it has been discussed at length in the introduction 


to my second edition of the Meghadiita (pp. 10, 11, 12) where it ia shown that the fall of the 


Gupta Empire took place towards the close of the fifth century. Jinasena, who writes a. 
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‘Yittle Jess than three centuries later, has preserved! to the world the oldest, and therefore the 
most reliable, text of the Meghadita as yet discovered, while his pupil Meghadita says 
that the Kumérasambhava was widely read in his time and was the delight of every class 
of people, young as well as old.38 ; 

From a comparison of the Eran pillar inscription of Budhagupta and the Eran Boar 
inscription of Toramana it can be conclusively proved, as has been shown by Dr. Fleet, 
that39-Torainina came after Budhagupta. The latest date for Buddhagupta is Gupta Sam-_ 
vat 180 corresponding to Saka 421 or a.p.-499.. Toramana was the father of Mihirakula. 
Mihirakula was defeated by Yasodharman who was reigning‘? in Malava or Vikrama year 
589 corresponding to Saka 454 (a.p. 532). The first regnal year of Toramana is mentioned 
in the Eran Boar inscription, while the 15th regnal year of his son Mihirakula is given in his 
Gwalior inscription. These two regnal years must fall between Gupta Samvat 180 and 
Malava year 589, corresponding to Saka 421 (a.p. 499) and Saka 454 (A.D. 532) respectively, 
according to our Jaina authorities. It is worth noting that the inscription which records 
the defeat of Mihirakula by Yasodharman is not dated. But from another inscription of 
Yasodharman dated in Malava or Vikrama year 589, the approximate date of Mihirakula is 
ascertained. This Mihirakula is believed by Dr. Fleet and other scholars to be identical 
with the famous tyrant Mihirakula, whose career has been described in such vivid colours 
by the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang and by Kalhana in the Rajataraigint. On the other 
hand our Jaina authorities tell us that the early Gupta kings were immediately succeeded 
by the great tyrant Chaturmukha-Kalkin, Kalkin or Kalkiréja. He was a paramount 
sovereign (aé} geeat @ ateafa). He was foremost among wicked men (asraifea:), a@ perpetra- 
tor of sinful deeds (stararftaz). He oppressed the world (wafHazae:). He asked his minis- 
ters whether there were any people on carth who did not owe allegiance to him ; the reply 
was, none but the Nirgranthas. He thereupon issued an edict that the first limp of food 
offered to the Jaina community of Nirgranthas at noon every day by pious people should be 
levied as a tax. The Jaina Nirgranthas are allowed by the rules of their religion to take 
their meal at noon once a day. If any szazre or difficulty occurs at that hour, they must 
wait for their meal till noon on the following day. The result of the tyrant Kalkiraja’s 
edict was that the Nirgranthas were exposed to utter starvation. Unable to bear this spec- 
tacle, a demon appeared and killed the tyrant with his thunderbolt. Kalkiraja then went 
into the hell called Ratnaprabha, there to live countless ages and to endure misery for a 
Jong time.4! We may compare this account with the statement42 of Hiuen Tsiang as regards 
Mihirakula—“ the holy saints said, in pity, for having killed countless victims and over- 
thrown the law of Buddha, he has now fallen into the lowest hell, where he shall pass endless 
ages of revolution.” 

We have seen that the tyrant Kalkiréja was a paramount sovereign. The Mihirakula 
of the inscriptions also was a paramount sovereign, because he bowed down before none 














38 Compare, for instance, SACFUWTT. Chap. 59, stanza 36—- 
ana fag a Sy erate w: | 
7 Ceara Tae aH ar Ber Prqazeqa || 36 |i 
with Harcaygy ii, 55— 
| eo. t ; 
aang ery SARA | 

% Ante, Vol. XVIII, p. 227. : * Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 160, 158, 162, : 
41 See the passage given at the end, 
48 V. Smith’s Barly History of India, 8rd ed., p. 319. 
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save the god Siva. The real meaning of the verse, in which this fact is stated, and which 
was misunderstood by the translators of the Gupta inscriptions, has been pointed**# ont by 
the present writer and by Dr. Kielhorn. Like the Mihirakula of the inscriptions the tyrant 
Kalkiraja came immediately after the Early Guptas , that ix to say, he overthrew the Early 
Gupta sovereignty. The Mihirakula of the inscriptions was therefore a tyrant and must be 
identical with the tyrant Mihirakula of Hiuen Tsiang and of the Réjataraaginé. Then 
again, like the tyraut Mikirakula, the tyrant Kalkirija (a.D. 472-542)44 was reigning in a.D. 
520 when the Chinese pilgrim Song Yun visited this country, and was still on tHe throne 
when the Greek monk Cosmas came to India about a.p. 530. There is no denying the 
coxpency of these arguments, which lead to the inevitable conclusion that Kalkiréja was 
only another name of the famous tyrant Mihirakula. It is to this great HOna conqueror 
that the Jaina author Somadeva, contemporary with the Raéstrakita king Krisnaraja ITI, 
alludes when he says45. - 


wea SUA at BATA THTATS TN Tewer | ae ve Paes gorfrae: rwa- 
GZ BraaITHs aE | 

The Jama version of the story of Mihirakula has this advantage over the Buddhist and 
Brahmanical versions that, while the two latter afford no clue to the real date of the tyrant, 
the former gives the exact dates of hi» birth and death. Not only is the approximate date 
ot the tyrant deduced from inscriptions and coins amply corroborated by the Jaina authors, 
but they supplement, in a material degrec, the information which we owe to those two 





independent sources. 


The famous tyrant Mihirakula. accounts of whose cruel deeds have been preserved to 
us in Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical literatures, was then born on the lst of the bright 
half of the month Karttika in Saka 394 expired, the cyclic year being a Magha-samvatsara, 
corresponding to a.p. 472. And he died at the age of 70 in Saka 464 or a.p, 542. Jina- 
sena assigns to him a reign of 42 years, while, according to Gunabhadra and Nemicandra, 
he reigned 40 years. Deducting 42 or 40 from a.p. 542 we get ap. 500 or a.p. 502. We 
shall accept A.p. 502 for the initial year of Mihirakula’s reign. His fifteenth regnal year 
must be ap. 517. His father Toramana’s first year may be -afely taken to be a.p. 500, 
coming after Gupta Sanivat 180 or a.p. 499, the latest date for Budhagupta. And the 
figure 52 found on Toramara’s silver coins corresponds to a v. 500, the initial year of his 
reion. It calculated backwards, the figure 52 brings us to a.p. 448,4¢ which is thus the exact 
date of the foundation of the Hana empire in the Oxus Basin. 


The tyrant Mihirakula died in a.p. 542, just a century before Hiuen Tsiang was-on his 
travels, and exactly 241 years before Jinasena wrote his passage relating to the Guptas. 
Jinasena says that be owes his information to chroniclers who preceded him (nrerafaceereez). 
These chroniclers must be as near in time to the period of the Hana sovereignty as Hiuen 
Txiang himself. In the light of these facts we feel that we are in a position to discard as 


baseless the opinion of the Chinese pilgrim that Mihirakula lived ‘some centuries previously ,’ 














te bet ren—nregmnrata 


43 See ae paper entitled “ Nripatunga and the authorship of the Kavirdjamarga. Jour. Bom. Br, 
R. A. 8, Vol. XXII, p. 82 ff; anie, Vol, XVIII, p. 219. 
44 See below, on this page. 


46 efifaarearga Bombay edition, p. 79. 
© VW, Smith's Zarly History of India, 3rd ed., r. 316, note 3, 
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as it comes into éontiet with nae statements of the Jaina writers, which ace sen shown 
to rest upon contemporary Gupta inscriptions. ‘On the same ground we should reject as 
valueless the view of Albérini, admittedly a later writer than ow Jaina authorities, that the 
Gupta era dated from the extermination of the Guptas. This erroneous opinion of Albé- 
rani, coupled with his conflicting statements as to the difference between Saka and Gupta 
years being 241, 242 or 243,17 led to a fierce controversy over the epoch of the Gupta era, 
which has raged now for more than 78 years since 1838, when Mr. James Prinsep discussed 
the date of the Kahium pillar inscription of Skandagupta. A great step in advance was 
made when Dr. Fleet discovered his Mandasor inscriptions. "But his method of proving 
that the Malava cra was the same as the Vikrama era of 57 B.c. left a great deal to be desir ed. 
Now that we have placed his hypothesis on a footing of certainty, unstinted praise should 
be given to Dr. Fleet for his interesting discovery. But that ‘he claimed more for his dis- 
covery than was its due has been already shown. Nor should we refuse to pay a well-merited 
tribute to Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar for his discovery of an earlier date in the Vikrama era, 
namely 461, referable to the reign of Chandragupta IIT. Mention should be made here of the 
synchronism between Samudragupta and the king Meghavarna of Ceylon discovered by M. 
Sylvain Lévi to whom our thanks are due. But this synchronism, valuable as it is, should 
be utilized not in proving the epoch of the Gupta era, as was suggested by some scholars, 
but in rectifying Ceylonese chronology, which is full of uncertainty, as various dates are 
propose! for king Meghavarna. Nor should we omit to express our gratitude to Mr. 
Hargreaves who has lately discovered the two Gupta inscriptions, one of Kumaragupta II 
dated Gupta Samvat 154, and the other of Budhagupta dated Gupta Samvat 157, which 
have cnabled us, with the help of our Jaina authorities, to prove that the Gupta years 
between 153 and 157 are expired and not current years, 
Thus the controversy, which has raged over the epoch of the Gupta era for more than 
78 years, is finally set at rest. 
Extract from Gunabhadra’s Uttara-puraéna, Chap. 76. 
STUeaay Teresa: APSR: array !s Tet 1 
VIA WINGAT BAA HaecaR: || 387 11 
daraatiettanresterry Previa: | 
TMF gearrnt ar seaatcasy wm ars || 388 |I 
Th Prafearttgwat: fteraceens | 
fitter wticar sammatmarfata @ mara || 389° |] 
aqua ya aaegeay | 
areara aah earftary: fagrragy:!9 || 390 || 
wqarar: featattagarcganraare: | 
weagaceMegenest TAT Aer: || 391 II 
earcrerrarrran Keres rar faeTHt: | 
Prarererctacar: gcarasnarrer: {| 392 || 
gfe eter: way Fat ce: aressea: | 
wares we APrsAa aga: || 393 |! 
ATMA TTT | 





Gupta Tuscriptions, Introd. p. 25; ante, Vol. XV, p. 189. 


48 
VWI which purifies the soul permanently by eatirely destroying RAL or actions ¢ ie 
fattvarttha-Rajavartika II, 1, 2 and 10, Benares Ed. I, p. 69. {# Mahavira. 
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Eee Teaser sia qierhaa: || 394 
gt qrafegarea firqaresaetae: | - 

aay ware: Gartreeat ewansa: || 395 || 
aaiaree Kew cries: | 
seyeeggyo garaqeacatyeaaray |] 396 |} 
aarat aafaeaea qwara: cHifaay | 

ARINC TAA TST aa M TH (eT: || 397 | 
TO TTEARUTUSTAMEM AT INA: | 
frspreqerarcrar adh weat a Tear || 398 || 
Nye: CaMeAreggyAnssRTsTIT | 
Tes HARA VATA E1399 Ij 
RETNA WIT TESAregT A AT AT: | 

fader: afa ata & afesaa APs ary |i 490 
SIWTAC: MTTETTTALA Teal TIA: | 
famantargzr sae yar ear aaeger: || 491 || 
aifearratad tam War ease: | 
aad ATat aear Sapeqeaeara® faa || 402 | 
TH MTaWs PraH TTA | 
Fraraat epuratranr Téraafrarrea: || 463 || 
Sena UAH are TA aaa: | 
enferararteararar: Aer: TearT Hee || 404 || 
US STH ALTA ASAT: | 

var? ar fafeartrar arrears: || 405 || 
AITMATT STATA TH: TE | 

efa aeata ge earanrsterea afar: || 406 |] 
eT ALAC ATE THEIMATATA | 

agi Prat ares: fre: gent rata || 407 
fa crarrvsaray arlasta fathers: | 
arafawaay erat: eureata qaarft & || 498 II 
ager afeet TAT Arete TA: TACT: | 

rk weafate & wear wrarasata FT TT || 409 | 
aire ara: Ere MrarrET TATA T: | 
san feared, cexeratese: || 410 || 
AE AAAA: HMIGT: BATH Aa | 
efasate aqcaray arm: aeaea av fe || 411 II 
ae ceqetay cer arraraasitira:’> | 

Pre ager get arrreqaacae |) 412 


Seegr®*eedsese 
secvt@e'+ sOQB> $@e'e@e e ee *oee  ) 








Ww vbramay he : yg Tet rem 
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annada MSS, of the Jaina Matha, Kolhapur, and one Nagari MS. of the late Manikshet 
; MSS., which gives no senda. — 


ae at FR gemma SY 


50 So thres & 
of Bombay. But I reject the reading F€T in some Docean College 


51 sya a pot; cf. THPaTAT FeetaT: | 62 sarefa= MTETC, food. 

88 area, APAMTAT: | & The name of the first hell, 
aes ’ 

55 areata: = aT eaT: Tttvarthardjavartika III, 38, 8 Benares Ei., II, p. 149). 


ae 
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ATM: HRT ITT a | 
 qeean ereaarce erg anda ary eae? (1-426 || 
araredaced Tere eat AIecaTe | 
Patanrtarereea ger gefarafaas || 447 || 





Extract from Trilokaséra, Palm-leaf MS., p. 32:— 


cerdl eomanfeaareeaiarare— 
TT Saag 7S TUNAHS WA fief geet ! 
ars at went agraaa aes aaa || 840 || 
streicaqrafaaa: THT Taraesazaer ( ko% ) Garay Tear Tare mA - 
THUR HA TH TAT Waaeradsaga (ake) TNF aT C8). aansn Tear 
Gara HeAt AAS | 
carat afeana: wed TesZaare— 
at sa arfenst asset aeaitaraqeargy | 
: srataca sit Breit Ser aifaat || 841 || 
FT REGUAMATUMFISSA: GAATTAAaAy Stee vo )arsat freA: aa 
CARP Toa | 
STFS BH BTA Hasire sviy Ritararcr | 
ropory carr BPMaritat Heauraszay || 842 || 
Sienla a Sea Ta ArT: aaa fran: afa ea ga: ges a Kiger ve Prdaarer 
aural Prareanarat era aTaT: (tt) arate areas — 
acafrss fratwered fe a aon fafarcat | 
aft Prat aPrarne aarerce Tar gers || 843 || 
ast frdarat wpa? raat wad fas genata araraia wat frat aweta Ka ale 
TARA: SAL TAA WAT: | 
a arzacarat & Prenks eo srrser stgeag | 
ait FHS TTT Pama a Heras || 844 |) 
TAT AEAAA AeA ( Wr )aat eaysAIay a trast faefea a Tea Taga T:a- 
AMTHASUI AA | 
qT qa aa ga views are gait & | 
ary Wse FRA ore SE aaresyre || 645 || 
AANA ATA AY TA: Bat Prdwadaawon aaa evar fesar afed Tale act 
TISTA | 
QT Faas fears a Herts at Fare | 
Tere Cshre qrrahry aare’d || 846 || 
QUPA MTA Tea TET Sint Somrea Tet Seances Mae | 
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56 Also called Sar, 

57 No distinction is made between @T and NYT in these passages. | 

8 This meang 394 according to the principle SHrar aaa ufa:; of. wTarEevye (== 2800) 
fanranfesahravea: || Gunabhadre, Utterapurana, Chap. 61. 

§9 This is a mistake. Seo my yaper on the date of Mahavira, ante, Vol, XU, 22, 

®@ See in. 56, above. 
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AN ADDITIONAL PROOF FOR THE GENUINENESS OF THE VRITTIS 
IN MAMMATA’S KAVYAPRAKASA. 


BY ROBERT ZIMMERMANN, s.J.; Bompay. 


Iv has repeatedly been shown that Mamma.a is the author both of the Karikaés and the 
| Vrittis of the Kavyaprakasa. (See The Kdvyaprakdsa, ed. by Bh. V. B. BR. Jhalakikara, 2nd. 
al., Bombay, 1901. Introduction, Nr. 7, pp. 14-151; for the literature on the question see 
Z.D.M.G, LXVI, “ Miscellaneous Notes on Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa,”” by V. Sukthankar, 
M.A., pp. 477-78, n. 2; Z.D.M.G., DX VIT, ‘ Indologische Studien,” von Johannes Nobel, 
p. 35, n. 1. As an independent, internal, proof for the common authorship of the, 
Karikas and the Vrittis has sheen adduced so far: arara qw4aa, ullasa X, Sloka 8, the 
Kariké on the Mala Ripaka. Jhalakikara gives the argument in the following words :— , 

aitcnarsegzarar wit segqeftrearsrrarar: geraarerracdt aren a aaa”... 
artharea waren (araneaeaz wp arfearara aferara et] saree sazeurqafe | gar 
fe ‘cara -geata aretaarar. qateaat saafeat ae area afta atgsar, arg reeae. 
Introd. p. 15. : 

There is, if Tam not mistaken, another proof, though running on the same lines 1 . | 
contained in the very same sloka. The beginning of sloka 8: e@praafact a ag treata of 
the “ Entire”? and the ° Partless ’’? Rapaka. On the appara the Vritti romarks : ganfeete 
arqag (=araa). This express statement of the subdivision of the ary qa into 
two sorts is ma‘le only here in the Vritti, nowhere in the Karika. It is true, the two kinds 
of ara eqna, the aqeqzegryay and the rReeqieata, have both in the Karikés and the 
Vrittis beon treate] of immediately before ; but there only their respective character, which 
discriminates one from the other, has been pointed out; the two figures of: speech are 
not spoken of as the two kinds. of the szarete argaaa. Thus the Vritti contains a new, 
explicit, statement. The Karika continues: faa J Waa. It emphatically —q—lays stress 
on the difference of the fat eqara from the apr xq by saying that it ts only of one kind, 

Fron here the argument is the same as that based on arr g qava. The Karika 
supposes the Vritti; the Vritti, therefore, cannot have been written either later than 
the Karika, or—as we know on other grounds as well—by another hand. And as there is 
neither any internal nor external evidence for an interpolation, we have no reason to 
doubt the genuineness of the Kariké or the Vritti on this point. ‘The apparent deficiency 
of the Karika, on the other hand, is sufficiently explained by Mammata’s style, which 
often enough approaches the Sfittras in brevity. A doubt, moreover, about the genuineness 
of armafrtdt 9 War could hardly be entertained without impunity a aresT TTT, 
imperilling thus the traditional proof for the common authorship of Karikas and V rittis. 

But neither the traditional nor our proof evince that the whole Vritti, as we have it 
now, has been written by Mammata. Cf. Nobel, * Indol. Stud.” 7.D.M.G., LXVIT, p. 36. 
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1 The force of language used by Jhajakikara against tho ay tar >, who hold the opposite view, ia 
perhaps not quité in proportion with hes argu nent. But it is only fair to say that, in spite of ogcasional 
amistakes in particular pinta, trore cannot b» two orinions o1 the general merit and usefulness of this 
edition of the Kdvyaprakésa. 

2 «+ Partless’) for fata may be kept only for want of something better. 377 here hee the mean. 
butive or secondary part, auxiliary, dependent member, serving to help the principal ome, if 
phor in th» it KTH, or, as D. T. Chandorkar, The Katya. 
45, takes it to moan, + cause, ” Taus, atti means 
” referring W4 to the princip»l 


ing of attri 
we refer 8¥% to the subordinate imoeta 
Pratdsh of Manmnws, uillava X. 2al- el, 1915, Jp. 
that [ SINe | wher? on3 matav1or is ths causa of a xother metaphor, 


metaphor. | . 
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THE WIDE SOUND OF EF AND O WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO GUSARATI. 
BY ‘N. B. DIVATIA B.A. ; BANDRA, 
(Continued from Vol. XLVI, p, W4.) 


I shall now address myself direct to the arguments contained in sub-heads (a), (b) and 
(c), noted above. Ido not contend that, where and when q- ut were actually written in 
the earliest Miravaji Manuscripts for the srg~stz of a previous period, afa—sqq were. 
found in writing at any intermediate stage. I regard the ZiT not as symbols of diphthongal 
sounds in these cases, but as rough attempts to symbolize approximately the wide sound 
that had come into the spoken language. The spoken sg-3tT7 became sf74a—s77 and 
3yq—37_ in the mouths of the people and generated the wide sounds, ¢ and dé. The late 
Sastri Vrajalal Kaélidisa wrote to me (in a letter dated V.S. 1942, Bhadrapada s. 15) that he 
had seen in the possession of a Maravadi Bh&ta a manuscript copy of Maravadi Prithvidja 
Rdsau wherein he saw the following line :— 


ART THAT ea fA Hae EAT ; 


and that, on being questioned about the inverted mdird stroke in gf and ef, the Bhata 
explained that such was the practice in his country to denote the wide sound of w and sf. 
{t would be interesting to know how far this account tallies with Dr. Tessitori's experience 
and results of his examination of Maravaai Manuscripts, and during what period such 
practice obtained, if it did. Dr. Tessitori states in his present article (p. 79, Il. 1-2) that 
Marava ii sometities writes s{—-3f and sometimes si-aqf to distinguish the wide sound. 

Could this alternative 3-37 have anyliung to do with the inverted mdtré of Sastri Vrajalal’s. 
Bhata ¢ 


Any way, the #~37] seem to be special symbols in the Maravadi Manuscripts for the 
wide sound ; and the very fact that Dr. Tessitori was misled by them is significant ; for, in 
the true spirit of the honest investigator, he tells us that he was incorrect when in his 
* Notes’ he stated that the sz-sww@ of O. W. Rajasthani became é—‘ (narrow qg—3? ) in 
modern Gujarati and ai—au ( %—s¥t) in modern Maravadi; he admits that in both these 
languages the stg-etgs become @, 6 ( s¥-3ff, wide ). It is the reason which he gives for 
this mistake that is of particular significance. When he wrote the ‘‘ Notes ’’ (he informs us } 
he had never been in India and for information concerning pronunciation in Gujarati and 
Maravadi he had completely to rely on the accounts given by others.!? Thus, away from 
the sound of speken language, he was guided by the eye and the incorrect representations of 
informants. If this was so in the case of present times, when informants of some sort 
were available, how much more difficult is it for all of us when, even the possibility of such 
informants being out of the question, we have to depend solely on she written forms in manu- 
scripts ? It is therefore that I contend that the @ and sit of the nfanuscript nded not as a 
matter of course, be taken as a proof that they were symbols of the pure, narrow diphthongal 
sound. In the circumstances, I bring into aid. a condition within our present-day 
experience : In Hindi we find ¢ and sf written to express the peculiar widish sound of these: 
vowels ; we hear with our own ears that sound and we see with.our own eyes the symbols ; 
we also know that the % and si sy mbols in these cases are not of a recent date but. 
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7 See his present article, p. 74, para. 1.” 
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fairly old.1® It is therefore permissible to infer that the #-~s8) of tho earliest Maravidi 
Manuscripts were symbols, not of the narrow diphthong, but of the wide sound in sf and 
wf. These remarks practically dispose of all the three sub-heads (a), (6) and (c) given 
above. I may just add a remark or two in regard to stlb-head (6): Dr. Tegsitori’s theory 
that %-sit were written for stg-wae because the latter were pronounced as diphthongs 
( 9% ) would create a fresh case for reversion of phonetic process, at least. cases like 
a¢—TEt-4t, B-s7t (Sanskrit) becoming sty -sy¢ (Prakrit and ©. W. Raj.j and again 
w—s7 in early Maravadi. One might express the very doubt which Dr. Tessitori puts in the 
other case and say—it is not admissible that a language which began its existence by redue- 
ing sit to syste should have brought agg--stz back to sit. I am myself not 
against the posstbility of reversion. But in the present case, I have already stated that 
the t-37t of early Méravadi are not the old diphthongs but crude symbols for the wide 
sound. Next, if f-stt were really purely diphthongal in their sound ((.e., narrow) in the 
early Maravadi stag, it is not easily conceivable what possibly could have turned them 
later on into the wide sound almost at a bound. The diphthongal qs havo no affinity 
with the wide sound. In order to reach it they must pass back into we -syz, for even for 
passing into the narrow w-stf they first get split into syy-seg, as I shall show later on. 
This sort of double reversion has no foundation in probabilities. 

This being my position, the practical suggestion made by Dr. Tessitori to reintroduce 
the t—sit to express the wide sound docs not appeal to me, for the simple reason that, 
being really the signs of the narrow diphthongal sound, they will not be true symbols of the 
wide sound, and are likely to create confusion between the two. Kor © ‘> will indicate 
narrow sound as in ¥, afr, etc., and also the wide sound in at, Tz otc.; this will 
create a situation sinular to the one prevailing at present when ~ ‘t represent both the 
sounds narrow and wide, the only difference between the two situations being that, while 
tatsamas with ®-wt arc comparatively few, tadbhavas with -sf will be found in a larger 
number. The source of confusion will thus remain all the same. In fact, Dr. Tessitori was 
really misled by the =f signs before he visited India, and thought Maravadi did not 
possess even the narrow é—0O as evolutes of s¢g-3t%, much less the wide s—o. 


tte 





pemiinen ain Cee 





pecvene ot at rer ARERR G Nr ek aeAnarTINnTomeermmmarmitmatnti me eRe Alan Tr me meme (A 


1% T pick up the following from the poet Bihan’s Satear (which was completed by him in V, 8, 1719, 


i. e., over 250 years ago) -— 


(1) attip sitfter aaa stecite are Braz | 
itary ater wa fav ara a Sea Hl 

(2) Sst RW ad wa se ae ete Bey | 
ete feat gas @ frak dra a Rey | 

(3) we ete we at it ater get frre Sry | 

(4) qe are ait ts oom aR ow aa | 

(5) wer eRRE Sree at Te Dey aie wa | 

(6) efe St arecfy cer tt ed ae ara | 

(7) aren TR tray areney srftyanre | 
we ere dares & ae We Pera |i 

(8) iit ate art eee at ta aque 


For additional instances see Appendix B. 
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I shall now refer to a theory of Dr. Tessitori’s which is given separately, outside the 
three reasons for. differing from me. In connection with his theory that original Prakrit 
aqqopassed into the wide 37 through the intermediate step ¥, he states that the 
fact that in manuscripts there are no instances of written We for 3t4 is easily accounted 
for by the remark that all words with an 37q are (Prakrit) tatsamas and therefore they 
continued to be written according to the traditional spelling. All I would say to this is that 
it would no? be enough that such words should only be written with sara; if they were 
really tatsamas they would be required to be pronounced with .3tq ;. and thus there would be 
no room for the intermediate yg. : 











I shall now supplement my answer to Dr. Tessitori’s objections by giving the 
analytical examination of the problem, on which I base my hypothesis : 


(A) If we carefully compare the sounds of, say— 


faa (Guj.) wat (M.) azar (H.) ; 
aa (Guj.) aa (M.) ae (H.) ; 
Gt (Guj.) WT (M.) ac (H.) : 
(from Sanskrit fac ) ; 
or fig (Guj.) ary (M.) TUT (H.) ; 
ah (Guj.) ian (M.) aK (H.) ; 
Rist (Guj.) aaret (M.) atest (H.) ; 
Ata (Guj.) Fitts (M.) ace (H.) ; 


as they are spoken by the people, we shall find marked differences in each of the 
three languages. While each is evolved out of the contactual vocalic groups 3t¥ and sqz, the: 
Gujarati sound is a distinctly wide one (as in ‘hat’ and ‘ awl’), making a complete fusion 
of the 3 and ¥ and sy and ¥; the Marathi sound leans more towards the Zand: 
z and makes the resulting diphthong narrow ; while the Hindi sound, leaning more: 
towards the sq of the vucalic groups ( 3t¥-—373 ), approximates the wide sound of Gujarati 
up to a certain point but stops short there, and is not the same wide, fused, sound as the 
Gujarati one. At the same time the last one (the Hindi sound) is not the pure diphthongal. 
sound of Sanskrit, but resembles Ha-—HNT a good deal, thus making the symbols * and ‘y 
wrong indicators, strictly speaking. | 

(B) Let us now examine a few Gujariti words with the wide sound, which have 
come from Arabic and Persian :— 


Gujarati. Arabie and Persian, 
Ris HIS 
. € MUTT 

Sa MAT 
Again these :— 

ie eet | 

HT xe 

CET TT 
in this latter set the steps of phonetic mutation are— 

REC — FHT — RI — Fr; 


wee — FRE — RT — wet ( wer); 
wet — ae — ag — ic. 


Ay 
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wee fee comwedemtitame epee ait rand be a se wy ow 


EATER SS ETS RETO Bah Soh APL ath OPEC eavinhegpumerqende ane ‘ 
y cnamnaamenammnens 
1 iaadacamnli ame a nln Ton eeemeinatee een ater (et re re Pm mat cen, eniiteten tlittmemtaheden 
eae nee ot aa bs 


If we sound the stg-stq im all these words, as also in the words qyzr, yay, SA, Wey 
? ’ ) Lee 
etc., we shall perceive the peculiar fyga (open, wide) nature of the phonal phenomenon. 


which alone can give the Gujarati feyga, sf and sf. 


(C) 


Now, examine the sound in the following words on the basis of accentuation :-— 


(a) ‘apices wéted ace Be 
(6) sonar wrt ( derad) ataar ‘ataric 
I J (c) saqgare anys ( aaerc) spvar-o Stage | Btyr 
(d) aqtqst gqouggy corset araiet (name of a village in Surat District). 
(ec) aqqee aad aaa az 
(f) sages sage WHEE We 
(a) 4 age wat At 
(b) wattar wafyor wast att 
‘ (¢) TSR IsT THT VS 
(2) airarar ATS WISI arrange Oresrt Sree 
| (0) areas crags cae?’ Fax (from Hindi) 
t (f) 2isyraqare sawed waaay’? wai@ (Hin, 4fm=-eparate). 


eR cam en reli 


9 True, the 


€ 

$s ku tas taken tor that very reason, as t 

13 necessarily accented, 
Siddha-Hemachandru 


tq sarafren Raa RET 


ed ae er 
~ reenter 





—_ —_— een ——— —s 


eat of WPT does not fall under the prmaiplo under consideratiun because of the long 


lhe long € furnishes a test and shows how the long z, which 


comes in the way of prate-sampracdrana. 
\ IU. 1. 101 shortens this = ( fet ), but the glossary tells Us—— NEST RTT 


thus giving an opening for option, and wo may very woll regard THR . 


and rez as alternative torms., 


° Dr Sir R. G Bhandarkar regards the Win STAC as a direct chango from Seay, 


Tae direct from HTP, and tho T in qax Uirect from Sat. 
But [ beheve those must pass through the shortemmg stage shown above. 


pp. 166, 1-45). 


21 Hemachandra ( 
origin of ate , and with apparent reason. 


ns also BY uv 
(Seo his Wilson Philological Lectures, 


VELL. ww. 422) gives THEQ AW’. This TAT ( THR ) may be advanced as the 
But there are some strong pomts, m favour of BIFTIATR , 


as the orgm of ata: they are. - 
(a) One of the VManuseripts of Se. He. gives the reading FIFA (us thy ddesa ot 717). 


(b) ATS is used in Gujarati, as well as af. 


(c) The @& or SW] tacked on to AF 
nature leaves a mystery, while 


Thuy it seeins that T7RA, an evolute of NFAWTAR befure 


him as t 


oblivious of the other phunetic phases, especially the loss of the 
Sr R. G. Bhandarkar ( Philological Lectures, |. 


‘ unexpected’, and derives it fron Stee fiqrar. 
and would faver the dervation from MFqqTmh: 


is ‘ separate ’, 


e 
agcertain the Hindi text where MATA 
2 Here, although TU leaves F acceuted at the early stage, 


double influence of 


(1) the lods of the conjunct, 
and (2) the tendency to accentuate the seco 


bo ddzga of AX on the strength of the meanmeg and e 


by Hemachandia appear uite ineapheable and its arbitrary 
SITAR supplies a good explanation of the Fy and G. 
Hemachandra’s time, was regarded by 
atornal similarity, and he was probably 
unaccented initial syllable in STRATA. 
168) gives Hindi Ba in the sense of 
The sense in which STAT ( are ) 16 used in Gujarati 
It would also be enlightening to 


is used and what sense fits in there. 
the accent gives way under the 


¥W@q] without the compensating lengthening of the preceding vowel, 
nd syllable in a word where the first syllable fs unacosuted 


and eventually therefore geta dropped. 


"qT he change of T in TH to F indicates that the 


word is become a part of the whole compound, and 


hence the Y is eventually subordinated. ) 


28 


aia CE Seamer 
In group I we observe that 
the accent 1A 
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on the second member, whereas in group II it 
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ERIC UAAT EARP OURO ARIAT 9, 


Speer eal 
MOR Mit cos air adh Ra londlee aut 


ve 
on - 


oS ~ Ns Reg on aes 
in the vocalic groups— (Satara 8), te ( He) — aa ( AR), 


is on the first member, t.€., 


on ay Now the eara of 31 is ox and the wide sound is produced by a peculiar® widening 


of the #es or glottis. This faga nature of sq is thus the 


source of the wide sound in 


and sy, and it is helped by the @ and @ as noted under the last para. (B). 
| (To be continued.) 


a. we ae ee, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MALAY CURRENCY IN TRENGGANU. 


Writ reference to my articles on the Obeolete 
Tin Currency of the Federated Malay States, ante, 
Vol XLII, the capital Annual Report on the State 
of Trengganu for 1916 by Mr. J. L. Humphreys, 
has a most interesting note on currency, which I 
give below in extenso. An account of tho tin 
currency provelent on the East Coast of the Malay 
Peninsula will be found on p 101 of the above 
quoted volume of this Journal. 

The pomt there is that the tin pitrs (or cash ) 
ran by normal scale 460 to the dollar, but in reality 
variod from 320 in Trengganu to 480 in Kelantan 
and even to 640 in Jering (Patani), the differences 
beg stated to be due to changes in the price of 
tin, in other words, to the value of the silver in 
the dollar We are now told that recently in 
Trengganu pie ran in relation to the “British 
dollar’ before ita recent demonetization, 200 to the 
dollar, or double their face value, and that the 
British dollar was converted to the official Straits 
Settlements doller at 70 cents, the pris being 
advanced to 266% to the dollar, which is nghtly 
called an ‘‘extremely mconvenient’’ figure. To 
remedy the monetary confusion thus caused, 
Mr. Humphreys recommend, the introduction of 
the Straits Settlements coinage infull, - ¢., of the 
dollar and its parte, together with the depreciation 
of the pits to 400 to the dollar, thus bringing 
it back to its original normal value 

Tho names for the denominations of Malay 
currency are legion and many are quoted by me 
in the articles above mentioned, but the name for 
the double piss, or half cent, given by 
Mr Humphreya, ‘‘ white cent,’’ 1s new to me. 

Eutract from the Annual Report of the British 
Agent, Trengganu, for the Year 1916, 
by J. L. Humphreys. 
Currency. 

The matter of the local subsidiary coinage 
1equired attention during the year owing to the 
increase of counterfeit. These tokens, omposed 
of a mixture of lead and tin, are of two 
4lenominations, the white cent and the prijs, they 
were formerly minted annually for charitable 








distributions after the Fast month, and before the 
British dollar was demonetized bore a fixed relation 


| to it of 100 and 200 ; the Straits Settlements dollars 





and subsidiary coins were, of course, also currents, 
but in insufficient quantities The British dollar 
were redeemed in 1915 at a rate of 70 Straits cents 
to the dollar. # 


After their removal it became necessary to 
affiliate the local tin conts—which im the language , 
of the Trengganu y;easant had now “lost thelr 
parent ”—-fo the Straits dollar ; the proportion fixe: 
was the extremely inconvenient one of 1334. aw 


The loss of the parent dollar, the complications . 
of the money table (which act always to the. 
detriment of the peasant ), andthe increase of 
counterfeit, are destroying the former popularity” 
of the tin coins. Their ultimate disuppearance 44 
inevitable. At present they provide two denomina- 
tions of subsidiary coin lower than the copper cémt 
and finance the petty marketings of the poorer 
classes; their sudden temoval would cause @ 
general rine in the price of Jooal commodities 4 


Atthe moment of writing the question of the 
subsidiary coinage generally is under the considera- 
tion of Government, and 1t18 hoped that measures 
will be taken to promote the establishment of a, 
clean Stiaits currency ‘The depreciation of the 
white cent from 1384 to the dollar to 200 and of 
the pitia from 266% to 400, together with a steady 
importation of Straits subsidiary coin, seem to be- : 
obvious measures for hastening the disappeanance- 
of the former and discouraging the production’ of" 
counterfeit. “Sm, 

Analysis shows that the metal value, im tik at” 
lead, 1s about 50 per cent. of the token value 
genuine and counterfeit alike. Redemption ca 
only be made at a cost that Crovernment will not, 
yet pay, and it is certain that the immedigté’ 
removal of the small denominations would fet’? 
severely by the peasants, who hold 90 per cetbot 
the tin coms, and would suffer most froin. bbe : 
enhancement of vrices that would follow. 8 
to produce a gradual change will probably 
adopted. ‘ 


R COC, Traps. 


" 
Ww 
be 


4 





~ 





3 It is for this reason that I utilize the old technical term, faya inanextended sense and a slightly 


new application, for the wide sound of 3 


later on 


never existed when the Sanskrit grammarians described 
the QT@7 and SYQFAL prayatnas, and is more or le 8 


an offspring of foreign inflmence, as I shall show 
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AUSTRIA’S COMMERCIAL VENTURE IN INDIA IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY SIR R. C. TEMPLE, Baar. 
( Continued from p. 15. ) 
“" ll 
Measures taken at Fort William, Bengal. 
Consultation at Fort William, 7 July 1777, % 


ENERAL Letters received by the Cormorant and Egmont... Of the lsrter dated 24th 
December 1776, Paragraphs 21 to 27, 6+ Agreed that the Governor General { Warren 
Hastings ] be requested to write a letter to the Naib Suba [N&b Sibadar, Deputy 
4zovernor |, advising him of this intelligence, and desiring him to send General Orders to the 
Officers of the Nizamut®7 to oppose the Officers and crew of the, expected vessel in their 
‘attempts to land in any part of the Nabob’s dominions and speoial orders to his Vackeel 
at; the Presidency to apply for such aid from unis Board as may he required for this 


BUTpose. 
Agreed that an advertisement be published, forbidding the Compauy’s Servants and 


ull under the Company’s protection to hold any commerce or other intercourse with Mr 
Bolts or the other Agents or Seamen of the expected Ship, or to supply them with money, 
goods, storcs or any otber assistance conducive to the execution of their plan. 








: _ The following Advertizement is accordingly published. 

; Fort Welliam 7th July 1777. Advice having boen received of an enterprize of trade 
"set on foot by Mr William Bolts, late a servant of the Honble. East India Company, whe 
is now on his wav to India in a ship called the Joseph and Theresa, and the Honble. the 

Court of Directors judging it expedient to guard against any injuly which their commerce 

may suffer by this undertaking, have thought proper to forbid their Covenanted Servants 

and all others under their protection tu hold any commercial or other intercourse with 
shim or any of the agents or seamen of the said ship, or to supply them directly, or 

indirectly, with money, goods, stores or any other assistance which may conduce to the 

execution of their plan. Notice is therefore given that a strict observance of this 
' prohjbition is expected and required. By order of the Honourable the Governor General 
- ap@Council. 
“af Consultation at Fort William, 26 July 1779, 69 
» he Governor (icneral [Warren Hastings | informs the Board that he has received @ 
‘letter from Mr Wilham Bolts, dated on board the Josephand Theresa the 23d instant, at 
Kedgeree, [ Khijiri, at the mouth of the Hagli] and desires that the Orders of the Court of 
Mectors dated the 24th December 1776, and the publication made in consequence on the 
tt ‘July 1777 may be read, to enable the Board to pass such further Teenol atid he and 

8 as they shall think proper. 
pe 6 Bengal “Public lic Consultation’, (1777), XIX, 704-707, 6 See ante, NLVIL, 290. 

&f NizAmat; the Government of the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, created by Clive in 14957 ruler of 

Bengal, Hihér and Orissa in subordination to the Government of the East India Company. ‘The Nawats 
at this time was Mubéraku’ddaula, youngest of the three sons of Mir J afar ‘Ali Khan, 1770-1306. 






® Vali, legal agent or representative of the Nawdb Nazim. 
Bengal Public Coneultations, (1779), XXIKI, 625-881. 
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Read the above-mentioned Orders and Resolution. 
Resolved that the following Advertisement be now published. 





Advertisement respecting Mr Bolts. 


Fort William 26th July 1779. Whereas the Governor General and Council were 
informed by the Honble. the Court of Directors in their letter of the 24th of December 1776 
that an enterprize of trade had been undertaken by Mr William Bolts, formerly in their 
service in Bengal, who had embarked in a large ship, late the Marl of Lincoln, now the 
Joseph and Theresa, from the Port of Leghorn, or some other foreign European Port, 
laden with a valuable cargo of merchandize and with ordnance and ammunition and all kinds 
-of military stores to a great amount, which were reported to be destined for the East 
Indies. In consequence of which information they were pleased to prohibit all commercial 
and other intercourse of the Company’s servants and all others ‘under the protection of this 
‘Government with the persons who had the conduct of the expedition or were concerned 
therein, and to shew aresentment adequate to the nature of the offence, they have been 
further pleased to command the Governor General and Council &ca. to prevent the latter 
from being furnished by any persons subject to their authority with money, goods, stores, 
or any other assistance which may conduce to the success of the undertaking. Of which 
Orders public notice was given on the 7th July 1777. And whereas the Governor (Clenera] 
and Council have received information that the said Mr William Bolts is actually arrived 
in this river.[ Hégli] on hoard the said ship Joseph and Theresa, they have thought it proper 
to cause this publication to be repeated that no persons may plead ignorance of the same, 
and further to declare their firm resolution effectually to exeente the commands of the 
Honble. the Court of Directors, and to enforce them with rigour against all persons who 
shall be found offending against them. By Order of the Honble. the Governor General 
and Council. 


Mr Francis.“° The Orders are very proper as fav as they go. I myself shall adhere 
to them literally, but I apprehend they will answer very little purpose, if we do not take 
other measures. Mr Bolts’ ship will proceed to Serampore [Srirampur | or Chinsura.7! He 
will there unlade his cargo, and thro’ the intervention of the Dutch or Danes accomplish 
every commercial object which he may have in view by coming hither, and which the 
Company seem to have it very much at heart to defeat. We cannot correspond with their 
intentions in this respect by any means so effectually as by using our weight and influence 
with the Nabob to induce him to order Mr Bolts’ ship immediately to leave the river 
without landing any part of his cargo. No foreign ship can have a right to come into the 
Bengal River and to carry on traffic here without the permission of the Prince of the 
Country. This step will be effectual and much less likely to embarrass the Company in its 
consequences than any thing done directly by ourselves. 


The Secretary begs leave to read to the Board the Resolution passed in Consultation 
the 7th July 1777, which contains an application to the Nabob somewhat similar to that 
proposed by Mr Francis. | 


Read the Resolution of 7th July 1777.72 


Agreed that the Governor General be requested to write a letter to the Nabob, 
referring him to the former letter of the 7th ay Ua and informing’him that Mr 
Liolts is actually arrived, 

















Oe inthe eee SU 





carnal nenatabiameigmnemnseeental 


0 Sir Philip Francie (1740-1748 ), member of, the M#preme Council at Fort William. 
“| Headquarters of the Danes and Dutch rail ber Avely, both situated near Hogi, 
7 See ante, p. 20. 7 
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Comaullation at Fort Wiliam, 12 Auguet 1779. 73 

The Governor General [ Warren Hastings ] informs the Board that he has received a 
report from the Master Attendant that eight sloops are arrived at Calcutta laden with 
cotton and other goods, which they received on freight from on board. the Joseph and 
Theresa, the ship under the orders of Mr Bolts, that two mines gloops have passed on ty 

Chingura, and that several more are coming up. 

The Governor General sent for the Sarangs [{ sarhang, ae ] of the sloops, which 
had stopped at tewn, and received the following information from them. 

That they had been engaged by Captain Dundas to carry down goods to the Royal 
Henry lying at Kedgree, That on their arrival there an European came on board their 
sloop from Mr Bolts’s ship and desired that ax soon as they should have cleared their sloops 
of the goods breught down for the Royal Henry, to come along side and take in a cargo of 
cotton for Calcutta, ‘or which they should be paid the customary price. That having 
delivered the goods forthe Royal Henry they received a carzo of cotton from Mr Bolts’s 
ship. That on their arrival at Calcutta, they were told to proceed on to Chinaura, for that 
the cotton could not be unloaded here. The Governor General adds that he has given 
directions to the Manjees [ vuinjhi, master ot a native boat |] not to proceed further without 


an order from him, 

[ Here follows a hst of the sloops and theit owners, | 

The Governor General also lays before the Board a letter to the Phousdar [ faujddr, 
chief police officer y which, if approved, he recommends that the Commander 
in Chief be requested to give orders to the Officer Commanding at Chandernagore | Chandar- 
nagar] to comply with any applications which shall be made to him by the Phousder of 





Houghly conformably thereto. 
To Khan Jahan Khan, Phousdar of Hooghly. 

Notwithstanding the orders issued by this Government as well ax by, the Nabob 
to prohibit all trade or intercourse with Mr Bolts, eight sloops have come up the river 
with merchandize from his ship, three of which have passed’ Calcutta and will probably 
proceed to Chinsura : Should they have reached that place, it will not be advisable to 
interfere with them, but with respect to any others which may attempt to pass Chinsurah, 
it is necessary that you tuike effectual means to prevent them, and should you stand in 
need of any additional force, Captain Grant, who is stationed at Chandernagore, will, on 
your written application to him, afford it to you, 

Approved the letter to the Phonsdar of Houghly, and agreed that the Commander in 
‘Chief be requested to give orders to the Commanding Officer at Chandernagore to comply 
with any application which may be made to him by the Phousdar of Honghly for troops to 
prevent the sloops laden with Mr Bolts’s goods from passing up the river. To obviate the 
consequence Of any misunderstanding of the publication of the Company’s Orders 
respecting Mr Bulte. 

Resolved that the Custom Master be directed not to suffer any goods whatever 
imported by: "Mr Bolte’s ship to be landed in Calcutta, and that the Collector of 
Government Customs be laid under the same prohibition and further enjoined to give 
orders to his officers to prevent any from being landed within the jurisdiction of his office. 

' Ordered that the Master Attendant bedlirected peremptorily to forbid the Sarangs of. 
‘the sloops inden with Mr Bolte’s goods to procepifturther up the river * with thom. 


cam eet ant cron nn Ant rete ds ee iyretacen ym ere he accel cpr 


“Bengal Public Uouisatahions, (1779), XX X11, 52-57. 
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ee "Consultation at Fort W illiam., aWepicwiber 1779. 74 

The following letter from the Deputy Collector of Government Customs having been 
read at the Revenue Board on Tuesday last. the Minutes which are entered after it were: 
then taken and sent in. 

Honble. Sir, 

A quantity of Redwood, the property of Mr Bolts imported on the Sanctissemo Sacra- 
mento ( 8 Portuguese ship ) and now laden on boats to be transported on board his vessel, 
is stopt by the Officers of the Customs in consequence of your late orders, As the goods 
have not been landed but are removing from one foreign vessel to another, I request your 
orders, whether the redwood is to pass for Mr Bolts’s ship? And if in future he may be 
at liberty to export whatever goods he may think proper. | 

(fovernment Custom House, 3st August 1779. 
I have the honour to be &e. 
(Signed) Hy. Scorr, Dy. Cr, G. Customs. 


Ordered that it lie for consideration, and in the mean time that the Collector be 
referred to the orders which he has already received respecting Mr. Bolts, and to the 
regulations of his office, leaving him to act conformably to those authorities. 

The Secretary now informs the Board that the only special orders sent to the 
Collector of Government Customs respecting Mr Bolts’s ship was to forhid him from 
suffering any goods to be landed from them, but are silent with respect to the lading of 
other goods, and that the Collector in consequence is at a loss how to act. 

Ordered that the Collector of Government Customs be informed that the Board 
expressly forbid him to pass any goods whatsoever belonging to Mr Bolts, that if he hag 
reason to suspect that the goods in question have been procured in Calcutta, the Board 
desire he will endeavor to trace and report the persons who furnished them to the Board, 
but if they have been purchased at either of the foreign cettlements, it does not depend 
immediately upon him to collect the duties, the Fouzdar being in this case the proper 
ofticer who will take cognizance of the matter upon his representation. 

Consultation at Fort William, 6 September 1779. 7% 

The following letter from Mr Bolts was circulated on Saturday last, aud the Minutes 
which are entered after it were returned. 
Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, 

In the month of July last I purchased and loaded on freight at Madras, upon a 
Portuguese vessel called the Sanctissimo Sacramento for Bengal, a quantity of redwood, the 
property of such of the subjects of Her Imperia! Majesty, my sovereign, as are interested 
in the Asiatic Company of Trieste. Finding that at this Presidency all subjects of the 
British Government were publickly prohibited from having any intercourse with the 
subjects of Her said Majesty, on the arrival of the Portuguese vessel I did not attempt to. 
land this redwood at Calcutta, but had it laden on four boats, in order to be conducted on 
board of one of the said Company’s vessels now under my command in this river ; I am now 
informed that the officers of your Custom House have stopped the said redwood on the 
river, and taken possession thereof ; and as I am ignorant of the reasons which have occasiun-. 
ed this seizure I take the liberty of informing you that I have paid the English Company’s 


™ Bengal Public Consultations, (1779), XXXII, 317-319. 
% Bengal Public Consultations, (1779), XXXII, 356-358. 
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duties on this article: at Madras, and am ready to pay any other ame demand that can be 

made thereon by your Government. On these terms I request the favor of an orde:'for ite: 

being released. I have the honor to be &oa, 
Chinsurah 2d. September 1779. (Signed ) Witt1am Bovrs, 


Lieut : Col: in the Service of Their Imperial Majesties. | 


Myr. Barwell.7> By the orders of the Company we cah hold no intercourse with Mr 
Bolts ; of course can give no reply to his letter. 


Consultation at Fort William, 29 September 1779. 77 
Read the following letter from Mr Bolts. 
Honbie. Sir and Gentlemen, 


On the second instant [ did myself the honor of addressing vou a letter relative to four’ 
boats loaded with redwood, the property of the subjects of Her Imperial Majesty, my 
sovereign, which, in consequence of your orders, were on the 27th of August past, seized by 
your Custom House officers on the river, and conducted within the districts of your Town 
of Calcutta. Not having had the honour of an answer to that letter, to which I beg 
permission to refer, and much less obtained restitution of the redwood, | must now look 
pou the said property as lost to Her Ma jesty s subjects, and shall therefore trouble you no- 
farther on that head. 

At the same time, Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, [ am sorry to be under the necessity. of 
informing vou that other officers of your Government, at Fu Itah, have been extremely 
troublesome, not only in obstructing the lawful business of Her Imperial Majesty’s subjects 
and insulting her flag, but in having even gone so far as to prevent the officers and men of 
the ships under my command from obtaining provisions and the common necessaries of life. 

It is not necessary for me to inform you, Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, that the commerce 
under my directions is “under the protection of the Empress Queen, belonging toa 
Company erected in Germany ”; or that “this commerce is not contrary to any treaty at 
present subsisting’, since you have been formally advised thereof by the Honble, Court of 
Directors for Affairs of the Honble. the United Company of Merchants of England trading 
to the East Indies. But whatever may be the orders of that Honble. Court, perhaps too. 
much dictated by a commercial jealousy equally as illfounded as at this period ill timed, 
permit me to address myself to you on th's oveasion, uot as to the agent of # commercial 
society, but as toa tribunal appointed by an act of the British Legislature to the National 
Government of the British Dominions in Asia. In this point of view it will be needless for 
me to call to the recollection of gentlemen of 80 superior knowledge, what great events have 
often sprung from small causes, or how easy a spark may at first be quenched, that in its 
consequences must produce a conflagration. 
| { must confess after the amicable treatment which we have lately received at the other 
British Presidencies of Bombay and’ Madras, where we have heen permitted even to trade- 
On paying the established duties, and after seeing the friendly manner in which the ships 
and subjects “of other European States are received at the British Ports in Asia, it is matter 
of the greatest astonishment to me, ignorant as I am of any differences subsisting between 
qur respective sovereigns, to find your Government here so extremely hostile towards the 
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8 Richard Barwell (1741-1804), member of the Supreme Council 1773-1781. 
7? Bengal Public Consultations (1779), XXXII, 549-554. 
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colours and subjects of the Empress Queen. For admitting you may have a right to 
prohibit British subjects from all intercourse with those of Her Imperial Majesty, what right 
can you have to obstruct or oppose Her Majesty and Her subjects in their peaceful inter- 
course or licit commerce with those of her allies His Most Serene Majesty of Denmark, and 
the high and Mighty United States of Holland? Or what right can you claim to seize the 
property of Her Majesty’s subjects, as in the case of the redwood, where ever you find it ? 

Earnestly desirous on my part of promoting peace and harmony, I have hitherto 
most cautiously forbore every act that could possibly give the least offence to your Govern- 
ment, and it is a conduct I wish to pursue during the whole period of my short stay in this 
river. Let me then conjure you, Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, by those ties of humanity 
which unite Great Nations together in peace and amity, to give such orders to the 
respective officers of your Government as may in future remove the causes of the complaints 
T now make, and thereby prevent any possible interruption of the harmony which I hope 
will long subsist between the August Courts of Vienna and St. James. 


Chinsura 18th September 1779. I have the honor to be &c. 
| (Signed) Witt1aAM Bours, 
Lieut. Col. in the service of their Imperial Majesties. 


Malract of a General Letter from the Council io the Court of Directors 
at Fort William, dated 14 January 1780, 78 

We are to inform you that vour orders prohibiting your servants and dependants from 
having any commercial intercourse or connection with Mr Bolts were published imme- 
diately on receipt of the General Letter which contained them, and again advertized on the 
arrival of that gentleman in July last.79 Your wishes with respect to this gentleman have 
beenso strictly attended to by us and by the officers of the Nizamut, in consequence of orders 
from the Nabob to that effect, that he was unable to land any part of the goods imported by 
his ships, the Joseph and Theresa and Kallowrath, either at Calcutta or any where below 
it. He addressed repeated letters tous on the subject, but we did not think ourselves at 
liberty, consistently with your instructions, to return him an answer to either of them. We 
helieve however that his merchandize was received at Cainsura and disposed of tothe Dutch. 

As the President and Council at Bombay had not been equally vigilant to prevent 
the intercourse of persons under their authority with Mr Bolts, we found that some 
consignments of goods had been made both by European and Native merchants at that 
place to individuals here by the ships of Mr. Bolts, which we were induced on their claim 
to suffer the importation of. 


Extract of a General Letter from the Council at Fort Wiliam to the 
Court of Directors, dated 5 Apri 1783. 8° 
With respect to the conduct which we observed towards Mr William Bolts, we were 
cautiously governed throughout by your orders concerning him, and have regularly reported 
the particulars of it to you in our General letter of the 14th January 1780. After having — 
heen forbid any intercourse wita Mr Bolts, and having issued the prohibition ot Trade with 
him generally toall the dependante of thisGovernment by Public Advertisement, it wasno: 
in our power toacmit of any Goodsimported in his nameto be passed thro’ the Custom House.. 
It is within the memory of some of the Members that a letter of representation was 
presented from Mr. Bolts on the subject of some redwood belonging to him being detained 
by the Custom House officers, but we did not think ourselves at liberty to receive it. 


(To be contenued.) 
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DATE OF THE ABHTRA MIGRATION INTO INDIA. 
BY N. G. MAJUMDAR; CALCUTYVA., 


In his monograph on Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 1 Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar has assigned tho migration of the Abhiras into India to the first century 
AD. According to him the cult of child Krishya was a side*issue of Christianity and was 
imported by the Abhiras (‘among whom the boy-god Krishna lived’ ) from outside India 
in the century following the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. Mr. Ramaprasiid Chanda in his 
work called the Indo-Aryan Races, 2 has attempted to prove that the Abhiras came into 
India long before Christ was born, and asx such they cannot be credited with an 
importation of Christian traditions as alleged by Sir Rémkrishna. | fully agree in the 
contention of Mr. Chanda, though I think his arguments are too weak to prove his 
theory. 

Mr. Chanda refers to the word ghosha which occurs in the Mahabhishya of Pataiijali 
(LL. 4. 10) 3 and interprets it in the sense ot Abhira settlement, which is the meaning 
put upon that word only by such Jate authors as Amara and Jayadityva. It cannot be 
proved that the word ghosha was understood in the same sense in the time of Patatjali 
as it was in the time of Amara and Jayaditya. On the other hand, it. will follow from the 
very passage Mr. Chanda has quoted, that ghosha has heen used here in an altogether 
different sense. In the passage in question, dryanivdse or Aryan settlement is 
stated as consisting of four units, grama, ghosha, nagara and sumevdha. Here ghosha could 
have been taken to mean an Abhirapalli, i - a settlement of tho Abhira race, ifthe Abhfras 
had been Aryans. But in Patajijali, as TI shall just show, they have been associated with 
the Nidras, and in the Vayupurdna, too, they have been pointed out as Allechchhas.* So 

Abhirapalla could not have been the sense of the ghosha of the above mentioned 4 passage 
whero the intention is to denote the units of Aryan settlement. | do not mean to say that 
ghosha exclusively denoted a unit of Aryan set(lement. What [contend here is that, because » 
a certain author wanted to give an example of an Aryan settlement the term ghasha,which 
was used to serve that purpose, could not be referred to in the sense of Abhirapalli. Ghosha 
which ig grouped with such general terms as grdma, nugara and samndha, cold only have 
been taken in a general sense. It is like the rest, a unit of settlement and has nothing to 
do with one special class of people. The word has been used in this general sense also 


in the Réméyéna and the Vdyupurdna. 
“ THREAT ATASATAR AT: |’ 
Ayodhya, Ch. 83, V. 15. 
mprarrr aaa drat ara: a |” | 
— Vayu, Ch. 33, V. 10. 
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lp. 27. 7 pp. 84-85. 


a: |e TATA ATE: are qt TM Aare ia ’’—Kielhorn’s Mahdbhdshya, 1, 475. For other 3 
references to the word ghosha in the Mahibhtshya see ‘bid, II, 117-118. 


4 Ch. 37, V. 263. 
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The nthe r argument adduced by Mr. ‘Chanda to prove that the Abhiras migrated 
to India before the birth of Christ, is that Katyayana, the predecessor of Patatjali, 
excludes the word mahdésidri ‘from the operation ’ of a certain rule of Panini (IV. 1. 4). 
According to Amara and Kasika the meaning of this word wouldno doubt be Abhir?. But 
it ix neither a scientific nor a safe method to explain a text of the early second century B.c. 
in the light of an interpretation suggested hy authors later by at least seven hundred 
years, 7 

Whatever might be the value of the premises put forward by Mr. Chanda it is fair‘ to 
acknowledge that his theory might have been substantiated from the Mahdbhdshya 
itself. I draw here the attention of scholars to one important passage of Patagjali, 

«which, so far as my knowledge goes, has not yet been pointed out. The Abhiras are 
actually mentioned by Pataijali in his gloss on the Védrtika-sitra, “ ararearraneaea 
aearrara fags.” The passage ix quoted below :- 


SAAT Tat A aaa TAT | ae aATeahTATANBatsea F vadieregqa 
Teh waaay THSUAS Tavs | AT TT | ee ara TePiteara sieficr MreaeaTrfer | etc. 


The import of the above passage is that dvandva-compound should not be formed 
between a general term ( s@manya ) and a particular term ( visesha ).. If this be so, 
there cannot be any dvandva compound like stdrabhiram, gobalivardam, oe for in these 
examples the words of each pair stand in relation of samanya and visesha. Therefore if we 
want to have a dvandva compound in stdrabhiram sidra must not be taken as a general 
term and dbhira as a particular term included within that term, though they are actually so, 
for, in that case, the meaning would be, an Abhira who is a Sfadra, which would satisfy only 
the requirements of a karmadhdraya compound and not a dvandva-compound. Here, the 
two terms are thus required to be understood as if oe represent two different classes (jGt?) . 


The fegtlimate inference which we can draw fr om the above, is, that the Abhiras had 

i settled in India and come to be associated with the Sidras even in the time of Patai ‘ijali, 
who lived at any rate in the second century u.c, Therefore, their migration is to be 

placed at least- three hundred years before the Christian era. The Vdyupurdna tells us 

that, at the time when the portion referring to the Abhiras was composed, they were not 

even counted as Sidras, but were looked down upon as Mlechchhas. The period of its 

composition must therefore be placed prior to Pataiijal, From the Vdyupurdna we learn 
alxo that the Abhiras had already settled in northern India and penetrated even to the far 

south, ® This is again indicative of the further antiquity of the Abhira migration 


into India. 
§ 
naa | ieee me ee ee ET OI a ecient aeiaes 


5 Kiclhorn’s Mahdbhdshya, I, , 262, 6’ Vayupurdna, Ch. 45, vs, 115, 126, 
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THE WIDE SOUND OF # AND O WITH SPECIAL alaebieies TO QUSARATI. 
By N. B. DIVATIA, B.A,; BANDRA. 
( Continued from p. 28. ) 
(D) Lastly, let us consider some apparent exceptions, an see how the accent affects 
the phonetic process :— 
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Sanskrit. bhranéa, and fur- Gujarati, 
ther steps. | 


Prakrit or Apa- 
Remarks as to cesses, ete, 


RRS eINT at ener RN COO TS ERIE 8 ES IR | TCR TT LA, UNS -clsnintatt {YL Ins me OR ARR UY want cane Sey 9 Hn slptd: fmemny o--yeneowrammmesiivi:MPSADsmnansNrNel eL/sereie ts pani SOMaNesneLAsaseneSaree. 











therefore undergoes Ct aaa 
Result—w + "= (narrow), | | 


(1) wevar: ™ TEETT | TIS | The accent on 7 (which is gure 
TEAC | because of the conjunct next after it) 
| deprives the 37 in wa of its accent 
THEST aoe 
| | and consequent preponderance. Hence 
| the @ gets accented and its 37 is not 
| | Pots and therefore not dropped. Thus 
| is not: formed, which alone would 
: | igive the wide sf. Consequently the 
| @ undergoes samprasdrana, and thus 
| | [sy and ¥ unite into a narrow q. 
b 
| | Nole..-The accent here is to be 
: considered as relative between 37 and 
! ¥ (or FZ} and not. with reference to 
(the word as a whole. 
(2) qtaTacm: | qeVpury es ta] | (4) F in qeg is guru and hence 
| ToT (=a colt ) | aa 
| | | (b) qx begins a new sense-bearing 
| . portion of the word ; 
| |hence the 37 of sT@ remains unaccent- 
| ed and the @ gets accented. | 
| | Result —as above---31 + "=" (narrow). 
¢ ; | a | 
(3) TratH ara axe | 
| QUT | 
(4) ARACH | wee qae | Causes and results as above, mutatis 
( FHETS | mutandis. 
(5) Weaqaacm weaTS a 
ATCT | 
» 
(6) yeaa: FATS | Ares The change of ® to 7 (which can 
[ AEG an eo .joccur only if the letter is uninitial) 
ee Gee ‘\shows that aye is only a part of the 
whole word. Consequently the accent, 
not falling on 7, falls on @, which 


stene aes years = meen Te AV Mlle a tr teinaatguattteaentn peyeiinshedrempstonmenite 


% Dr. Tessitori would put 2 here asa precursor of FE. 
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| Prdkit or Apa- 
Sanwrit. ether and fur- Gujardti. Remarks aw to causes, ete. 
ther steps. | 

















az The ¢ here is the residue of the be- 
ginning of the root portion of fa+RRe, 
retains its predominance, and is thus , 
accented, and escapes prati-samprasdra- 
na. Result—31+y=¢ ( narrow). 


(7) Peace | 
| 
| (Note —In pr ae See ( wear 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


a 


@&) the result is different (i. ¢., the s1¥ 
has the accent on 387 and hence the Y te 
coming subordinate becomes a, giving 
the broad sound in @&), although 
the conditions are apparently similar to 
those in fafercte. in that the x left 
from fag i is the initial svllable of the 
root portion of zq+fagq. The reason 
is that in rq the accent is on | to 
| start with, and the Joss of the unaccent- 
| ed initial x of vagage (giving a@rar 
| as the next step) strengthens the 
| accent on the = (¥, the evolute of 7), 
| which becomes initial in a compact 
| root-like formation, wq. Thus the 
| accent falls on the st of s7g and not on 
| zg. One little fact may secin to go against. 
| this explanation, viz., that the elision 
of aw in fac would indicate that the 
root portion ig-not regarded as a sepa- 
rate word: (such elision being always in 
| the case of uninitial consonants). But 
| it may be held rightly that for the pur- 
| pose of accentuation the root-nature of 
fac stil! clings to it, and hence its opera- 
| . tion in changing the stg to w direct. 
| 
: ae SFr, asin srayar,| The reason here may at first sight 
aS): aa pha | x ‘lseem difficult: to find. Dr. Tessitori 
accounts for the narrow sound by 
! regarding the penultimate Tas a final 
| one because the final 37 is “ quiescent "’ 
(vide p. 78 of his article under consider- 
ation). Ithink there is another and a 
better explanation. Although the @, 
jas beginning amy would naturally 
be accented, vet it is the a (and its 
evolute, @) that is accented here, 
because W7T, as the second member in 
these compounds ( sda, ete. ) 
is a subordinate element and hence 
the initial y occupies a secondary 
lplace and loses its accentuation in 
ee of the following syllable z and 
its evolute, q. As a result, the ay in 
31q remains unaccented and its ten- 
dency to widen the glottis ‘becomes 
jinaperative, the becomes ¥, and 4+ r 
unite into a celal as 


BMASAT, FAT, 
and such other 
names of towns. 
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| Prakrit or Apa- 
Sanskrit. bhratméa, and! furs Gujarati. | Remarks as to causes, etc. * 
ther steps. 
i 2, 





(9) syeyaRre sTyare std | The sq in af is distinctly accented; 

| | sryarg in the shortened stage the % in @ re- 

ST YET tains this accent ; hence the first 3% in 

aq remains subordinate and unaccent- 

ed; consequently q becomes ¢ and 
M3+e= (narrow). 


With this may be contrasted the 
cases of afwrge and qa where the Sq, 
obviously accented, transmits its accent 
to its successor 3{, and thus the first 
member in stz—-we¢ is accented, yielding 
the wide s¥f—3¥ as a result. Also con- 
trast the case of sitar (from stracerayt 
— 3 sTAT— (changed to °F masculine) 
syacasg. Dr. Tessitori derives the word 
thus ; see his ‘ Notes,’ § 148). Here 
‘too the conditions are the same, turn- 
ing strs to sf. 


{ 

| 

| (2) 4, coming between ¥ and q, has 
to be emphasized in order to 
be pronounced distinctly and 
clearly, especially as all the 
three end in 3; 


(10) stzaryz STFA 
Saga 


| 
| 
| 
| (b) The final ¥ ending in 37 becomes. 
| subordinate ; 

accented, and the 37 of 374 is unaccent- 


ed. Result :--q@ becomes ~¢ and +E 
= (narrow). 


waar °° The ~ is guru, because of the con- 
( ate ) junct (eq ) after it, and, being thus ac- 
cented. it leaves the 37 of 3T3 unaccent- 
ed. Result :-- 3% narrow. 
Rasy (a) The q has its 8§ made guru by 
(=a touchstone) the following conjunct ; 
(6) The q begins a new word ; 
(although a second member of a 
compound it retains its inde- 
pendence for purposes of accent); 
(c) @ ends the first word in the 
compound ; 
these causes render the woof @ (@) 
unaccented, because q is accented. Re- 
lsult :—ayy becomes 7 ( g accented) 
and a+ (& ) change to Sf ( narrow). 


(11) saxet AIRE 


wv, © 


12) aaafear | nearest 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
hence the q is predominant and 
RAR 
| 


oats eats orm 
vaeeeeeenenneapien a merrebnnana gh erpmmeties sutemhen at atimnver = mae aamerae eae nicl ty 1 1% O 


; ; : ?) 4% 7 : XV. 
os wes wrt Gaal F THATS Wet (Prem&nanda ; Na}ikhydna y | ee 
The Bt ending of this word seems to be the result of a falsc analogy : the Hindi ata appearing like — 
_ the plural of eta, and the Hindi masculine ST ending corresponding to the a ending ia. Gujarkti. 
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Prakr it or Apa- ; ; 
a bhraméa, and fur- Gujarati. . , Remarks as to causes, etc. 
ther steps. 


Sanskrit. 





(13) Tat | qoryet ITA (a) The 3] in | is guru and accent- 
qoor zat (name of a village ed ; 
WTHest in the Surat Dis- 


trict.) (6) The 33] in q is also guru and 


accented ; 


(c) a begins a new word (as in the 
case of No. ]2 above) ; 


(d) The st in cop ends the first word 
of the compound ; 


Result :—as above,—s17q¥—Stz (81H) 
97y—(narrow). 


(14) fraHez PyaHsT Prats (a) fF is gure and accented ; 
(6) ® (&) is long and accented ; 


Thus both are accented : 
(c) @ begins a new word (as above) ; 


(qd) The sq in @ ends the first word 
of a compound ; 


hence the st of W—?W (2e., the sy 
in 8H) is subordinate and _ therefore 
unaccented. 


Result :-—s#-+-3= 87 (narrow). 
(15) TERz (EHS UIsTT Causes the same as above, mutatia 


mIs5e i mutandis. Result :—st+x%=W (nar- 
os . {Fow). 





Noite, need not be pointed out 
that the last two instances, fyaymez 
and we™z are given here for the 
smae purpose for which wt is Haina 
ed above, viz., to show how pratisam- 
prasdrana is srorented by the long & ). 


(16) afeager qfeara afeste (a2) The = is strong on account of the 
- aitexa subsequent conjunct ; | 


(6) g@ is a separate word, for the 
purposes of accent ; 


(c) The final a7 of yfee occupies a 
subordinate position. 


Result as before :—st + 7(& =a 
(narrow). 
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All these facts, noted above, will go to show-—— 
(a) that when, in the vocalic group sty or stz, 97 is accented, the y-z, getting 
subordinate, the ultimate result is the wide sound, s#—-31f; | 
(b) that, when in these groups the y-3 are acvented, their prominence leads to 
the uniting of st and ¢ and ¥ and g into the narrow m and si; 
(c) that the wide sound is akin te spq-sTg rather than to sty--3Tz; 
(qd) that the g-g, when subordinate, turn into q—g (and then a-q) ; 
and (e) . that thus the wide sound is the result of sta—syz and the narrow one is the 
result of sTg-sTz. 

I shall give two or three comparative instances from identical words to further illustrate 
pointedly the operation of these principles ; I give them in the form of a genealogical tree 
for the sake of giving a clear impression : 

ome ( Sanskrit.) 


<a EENN ES ob ETRE EOD an 118 RUA 





matt (=ealtfrate: 2? 27 airét (=1. arteit) 
( Prakrit) ( Prakyit ) 2. A fair woman. 
~~ 
(O.W.R.) wad (arta )”7 art (O.W.B.) 
eo | : | 
1. aiza—Guj.— 747 2. 3. wet (Guj.) 
(== a goddess («= the latter half (=a fair woman). 
worshipped by of proper names 
maidens in the like =yerqyaty, etc. 
month of dshdadha) Also vraag from 


faratt in old Gujarati works). 

Here, Gujarati has (1) ta, (2) °aradt, and (3) are, each in a different sense ; and the 
phonctic processes are different, as under :— 

(1) syz~3T4- stq-3tf; (it is to be noted in this case that the final ¢ becomes subordinate 

"and turns into @; whereas in (2) it remains prominent and preserves the 8 of ¥ from 

becoming gaat, and hence the syq_ stays on, and we have ara ). 

(2) stz—3Tq. (See note, just above, under (1).) 

(3) The sir has come direct from Prakrit under the operation of the general rule in 


Si. Hema. VIILi-159. (1 shall soon consider below the nature and genesis of this operation; 
I may only state here that in the contraction of sy to wt, the ff passes through 37z, | 
wherein @ is prominent and hence the narrow ¥f «) 


1J]—zarqret (Sanskrit) 
ge (Prakrit) 
| 


oe ieee at kee tus ca : Softee Sortatce Hiding eea Raunt Yad oy 
O.W.R. Ty TIA THe 
irc y ( Guj.) ad Ta (O.W.R 
(@) | (3) 











% Vide Kumdrapdicharita (Ed, by 8. P. Pandit), V, 80 ; IV, 56; and T, 75, ce. Also Index to ite 
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We notice here stq changed to sff in (2) aft@,and sts changed to & in (3) aw; in the 
latter case the 8t of sfx is so subordinate and ¥ so very predominant that, instead of the 
two uniting into a narrow sf, the 33 is lost and 71+ remain as 7 in qeqy.?8 The following 
lines in Kdnhadadé Prabandha (V. 8. 1512) will show the place es ‘both way and aye in old 
Western Rajasthani :— 


BIT SF Raa Tr 29 TAT AS THAT A 





° eee 

















(Khanda III, st. 245. 


IlI—aaqx (Apabhramsa) 
asy (O.W.R.) 


(O.W. BR.) a —_ (O. W.R.) 
wie (Guj.) 

Here also the results, Ho and @f7T, are asin Fa ( 7TH ) and af, the only difference 
being that, while the & in wzry@ is long, that in eT is short, and yet somehow occupies a 
prominence which ousts the 3 off. 

We may also contrast—ierqa, Baeza. etc., which contain ¥@ as the final evolute of 
gz through QM, Ta,20 with Yfeeta from Wears, Wiese; the point of contrast being that, 
in the latter case the st¥ unites into a narrow sy because of the strong ¥, while in the 
former the strength is nore than counteracted by the long Sf preceding it, and hence iia 
change into 4. 

Jt may be objected : Is not this fixing of the accent an arbitrary procedure ? What is. 
the guide for fixing it ? Does it not amount to begging the question when you fix the accent 
on the st or on the ¢-e (or q-@) according as the resulting sound is wide or narrow 2 
My answer to the first and Jast question is—No ; and to the second question the answer is 
furnished in the reason I shall just give for this answer in the negative. We have the guide 
and the test in certain instances where the accent is obvious and undisputable, e. g., 
Ut, PANS, tea, See, wea, wae, worst, was, afessa. arse, wae, 
and the like ; and in the light of these we detect the location of the accent in the other cases, 
always with good reason for the same. In this subsequent process if the method appcars to 
be a priori, it has a justification and is not the same as begging the question ; for the test 
indications have already disclosed to us the governing principle, and we trace it backwards 


8 The 3 is extraordinarily subordinate in this case because it is in the initial syllable, and hence 
unsupported by a preceding syllable, and so it becomes FAAT. In the case of WHR the accent on F gets 
lost when it becomes shortened, and hence the HW of 84 gets accented. ‘i 

Of course, the fact is that when people are inclined towards subordinating 3T overmuch it becomes. 
lost, and in the opposite case it acquires emphasis. 

29 Karmana Mantri’s SUdharana (V. S. 1526) also has TH and WATS in juxtaposition : 

Te, Ware, we afar eeret waa Fry; 
(Description of AyodhyA). 
(This double-barrelled word must have been a conventional expression, it seems. ) 
Vimala-prabandha (V. §. 1568) has | with a short J. (See Khande I, at. 55. ) 

30 The TM becomes FA by prati-san- prasdrana in these cases. I do not believe that To-TW becomes 

Za and thus 4%; for in the case of meat the steps are ga-Te, (not TW, TW, TA). 
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from the visible results in cases of possible dispute, and see how it fits in. This method is, 
I believe, fairly permissible and frequently resorted to in all inquiries of this natures 

Dr. Tessitori (‘‘ Notes,” § 10, (4) ) refers to the change of stg into gy (narrow) as visible 
in Prakrit and Apabhraméa, and cites Pischel, § 168. The instancen given by Pischel are 
ae from aHqe,?! te from exter, etc. Similarly the change of sty to wy is visible if we look 
behind and under the ddeéas given by Hemachandra: as in @7er, etc., from ager, ete, 
(St. Hema. VILI-i-171) and sf for agq and spy (Si. Hema. V111-i-172). Similar is the 
principle underlying the sétra, VIII-i-170, wherein the word presumably passes through an 
intermediate step, Fac, (alternatively with gate which gives & in Hindi ), and the gaz in 
the mediate evolutes of gaz and GTRS first goes through a metathesis and the sg thus 
derived becomes 3¥ff. 

To this T would further add that the changes of # to rand xf to sf, noted by Hema- 
chandra in VITT-i-148 and 159 respectively are not direct, single-stepped changes, but really 
through the intermediate steps stg and azz respectively ; consequently all these changes to 
q- sit may be regarded as but changes from inherent we-sqz. The exceptional position of 
SEATS TT and Sayfazpoy (VILI-i-151, 152), as also that of gtafezer (Vill i-162) and wey (VIL 
i-163), which note the change of &-stf in those cases to WY-Hg, is really this :- - All Sanskrit 
iret are in Prakiit changed to ME HT wn the first instance, and, while in the exceptions just 
mentioned { tearfy, etc., and qferf®, etc. ) they stop short at the hiatus form syg-s7g, in all the 
remaining cases the contactual vowels thus arrived at move a step further and unite into 9 
and sft respectively.3- 

It will thus be seen that even in the Prakrit stage the tendency was for the union ot 
Hy and ¢ and 3} and | to result into the narrow w and 3. Of course. the wide sound was 


ene 
wiey ciate tm 





See enathumndtineaatamnenaee tame ata eeentanentt A cn a et a nth OR een ae AN, ~~ om Cl aden esatienneman 


31 Pischel s steps are RIS—HAS—RIH-BH_ LE would prefer WES-BIWAS HAS) AyA-~Rs : 
for samprasdray a 1s latent in Sifraa like Si, Homa VELL 1-174, 172, and VIlb aa 149, under which yy 
becomes TT and AT and AF become HP. and the HM ot the causal becomes T ( Arras arty ys 
obviously, through the change of ¥ toT and @to FT (Samprasdérana) ; whereas Fl for MAS as not 


quite a known change , the prmeiple underlying FQCIt SAC: ATA STAR, or, better stall, that underlying 
Si, Hema, VIIL-1-46, may cover the case by rtretching a point. But wo need not go so far when the 


obvious and natural steps are available. 

32 1 base this theory on the difference in the essential formation of x -3r and THY. It as this . 
Sansknit and Prékrit grammariusns divide the vowels into @ATT (simple), which are W to & and efry 
(compound), which are @, %, HY, wit, because these latter four ure formed by a coahtion of W and ¥ 
and M andd respectively. They (the grammanans) do not make any further distinction in the latter 
division. I am inclined to differentiate these by further dividing them imto aati, which are T and Sf, 
and age, which are t and sit, The meaning 1s obvious : BTC is fusion, and aare is mere admixture ; 
we findin T and Ht the component simple vowels thoroughly fused together as in a chermucal combina. 
tion, while m t and the component simple vowels stand joined together, ax ina mechanical muxture, 
They are to the simple components what conjunct consonants are to the simple consonants composing 
them. Thus, while it would be easy for F and ut to get spht up inte BY and Ws as contactual vowels, 
it would be practically impossible for T and HT to .be ‘so split up. Consequently i—vit would seem to 
have no direct conneetion with w-atf, and, in passing into the latter form, must necessarily firet get split 
up into WY-MF. 

I am half inchned to call t -aiy by the name GLWE instead of PAE; but on second theughts 1 
adhere to the latter name, because (1) daft is conventionally used as the reciprocal of SRT {asin the gave 
of alaikaras) ; and (2) TT would indicate a closer union (an embrace) than WA whieh is a mere 
union; only a little more than mere contact. 

Dr, ‘Bhandarkar s distinction, between }--sit and WNE-WT will prove interesting incidentally in this 
connection. (Tide hia Wilson Philological Lectures, $1, 142 and 146.) 
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a 
not known then ; and no wonder, because the conditions for that sound were not present ; 
Viz., 3¥4-37f as results of accent on W. Consequently Dr. Tessitori’s theory that stq—sta 
must pass through 37g-stTz before forming the wide s]7-s7f, will not fit in with all these 
principles noted above. <A small indication will bear this out: Sanskrit stzz becomes w in 
Prakrit in cases like the causal forms of verbs : qrzafa—arts, wrcafa—aite, arpafa—aree and 
the like. ( Vide St. Hema, VITL-iii-149.) This t must obviously be the result of stq passing 
into 37g. Similarly the change of #77, etc., to afer, etc., and of wa and stqz to Wf indicate 
the change of syy to s7g first. This will show the nature of the union between and 37 and 
and ¥, and 3] and g, even when derived from 3tq-37q. ‘Tt will be seen, thus, that 37 and ¢ 
and sj and g are the generators of the narrow @ and sft, while sya and s37q7 those of the 
wide sf and ay. For it cannot be seriously contemplated that the narrow q—siy7 thus formed 
turned all at onee into the wide ones, or that 33+¢ and sy+_7 could generate both the 
sounds, narrow as well as wide. 








| have already referred to Dr. Tessitori’s gracefully frank admission that, when he 
wrote his “* Notes’, the wide sound of e and o (as 3% Sf) was never present before his 
mind, and he states there that syg and 3yz became ¢ (a) and ¢ ( 3%) narrow. May it be 
that, now when he has discovered that both Gujarati and Maéravadi have the wide é—o 
( 3{-377 ). the first impression still clings, of course partially, in so far as be regards the wide 
sound as resulting direct from stg-3Te without an intermediate step ?™ 

One word more, — It will be remembered that the wide sound of sf#-3ff was quite 
unknown to Prakrit or O. W. Rajasthani ; and that it came into Gujarati and Maravaci alone 
during the early history of their growth, probably about the early part of the seventeenth 
century of the Christian era. This period coincides with the time when the Moghul Empire 
had just been consolidated by Akbar, and Akbar’s great efforts had brought Arabic and 
Persian literature into close contact with Indian literature. May I therefore venture a 
suggestion that this wide sound, which is peculiarly similar to, or, at least extremely near, 
the wide sound of Arabic and Persian words of the types of eacry and aye, was matured 
under the indirect influence of these foreign languages ? It is certainly not unlikely that the 
sound in qqy—yzeey should have recognized a close likeness in the foreign word gga or 
that in aayet-ayagy should have found a similar correspondence in that of ayy, and 
that thus a silent current of phonal influence generated and established itself. I am aware 
that. Hindi--the language of a province where the Moghul influence was wider and more 
powerful—has the sound not identically wide with Gujarati and Marava:li. This can be very 
well accounted for by the comparatively sturdy character of the people speaking Hindi who 
tried to steer clear of this foreign influence, and only partiafly succeeded, for, after all, the 
similarity between the new indigenous sound and the foreign sound was really very close. 

Finally, it is possible that the question may be asked—" If the wide 3{]-sif are the 
results of sya-37a how could the formation contain @ and 8 which comprise 37+¢ and 
3+, without the presence of ¥¢ and gin the precedent stage?’ The answer is this: As 
just observed, the wide s¥-sff are really new and, in a way, foreign sounds ; they comprise 

(a) the foreign element, ‘ | 
and (6) the nature of w and ay; 

of these (a) is predominant and (6) subordinate, and this latter is contributed by the ¢ and g 
remaining, asx it were, in the form of a latent influence in the @ and ¥. This need 





3) must here admit that, when 1 wrote my Note in the Indian Antiquary to which Dr, Péssitor has 
alluded, | had mistaken the circumflex over e and o ( é—é) for the grave (Q—c) when reading Dr. Teasitori’s 
** Notes.” The former marks the narrow sound and the latter the wide one. | 
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not be regarded as if I gave up my whole case. The lutent. influence van exist for ita limited 
operation and yet the final formation ( a-q ) remain as the dominant factor. 34. . 

To summarize,—my position amounts to this : 
. LL. The wide sound in sf-sf in Gujarati ( which is also a peculiarity of Mfravé.df) 
comes from | 

(a) sq—3s7q7_ in Prakrit, Apabhramsa, and O. W. Rajasthani ; 
and (b) stgy-stz in the same langnages, through a subsequent step sta-ay by 
pratisamprasdrana (a principle at work in an extensive field), 

Note :— | 

(1) In both these cases the Stq-37q] assume the form sta~str (by the loss of the 
TART ST ) before taking the form of the wide sound. ; 

(2) safe-stg which also become wide 4-37 really pass through the stg-w@ step 
by the movement of the % to the initial syllable of words : 


areas ‘erEt Sad 
IST 
(TuaH ) Teas CEyas cae 


Il. The reasons for the above analysis are :-- | 

(a) wg-stTT, it they combine, form w-s{f (narrow), as shown by the tendeficy 
ever since Prakrit and Apabhramsa periods : they cannot vield the wide sound 
by mere combination as they are ; 

(b) STa-3t7 (through 3a-37 ) generate the wide sound, as is manifest to the ear by 
actual perception ; 

(c) This wide sound, which did not start much earlier than the seventeenth century of 
the Christian era, and is confined to Gujarati (and Maravadi), is really foreign 
in its nature, and its advent was helped by the O. W. Rajasthani syq-aq 
(in the wa-3t7q] stage) finding a phonal affinity with the Arabic-Persian sound 
in STa~ St: 

qarn ( rar), ( ear ) BE, Tat ( WaT ): 
east ( wast ), users ( asus, Was, Wy ); 
these find, as it were, a phonal kinship with the types represented by deca 
aaa ; 
: , (d) This phonal phenomenon is determined by the position and movement ofaccent ; if 
; the accent is on the Stof the stg-HWa, WI-37, the resulting sound is wide, st 
| being #74 and capable of faza pronunciation ; if the accent is on q-a, T-% 
the resulting soundis q-3ff (narrow), 4-7 passing first into g-3 by samprasdrana; 
(e) The dipthongs sit in Sanskrit were narrow i sound ; the f- Sf in Marathi 
tadbhavas (¢.q., am, sity) are almost similar to the Sanskrit sounds ; the 
wait in Hindi tadbhavas ( ¥s, Attar ), although swinging to the side opposite 
to the Marathi sound, i.e., welining towards the wide sound, do not quite 
come up to the full wide sound in Gujarati (and Maravaci) tudbhawus 3-~ 
consequently watt would be misleading as symbols for this last-named wide 
sound, for which 3-4 would be perhaps the best symbols, especially as these 
were in vogue at one time in old manuscripts, if my information is correct. 
I conclude now, but not without acknowledging my great debt to Dr. Tessitori whose 
learned laboutrs have helped me in examining this question in all its h earings and enabled me 
before him and other scholars interested in this subject, im a spirit of 


to place my view 
Eigndly co-operation in the search for knowledge and truth. 
ee ie ee Ses i ee 
| ; 2 89 iy hte a leah 
%-This may be likened, ina way, tothe principle underlying Panini’s sitra STAT AT ST: (1-1-56), 
though it adds samt and thereby excludes sarang from ita operation. Iam aware, the purpone 


of the eftra is different. I simply apply the principle in a different way for my purpose. In faot 
exclude the exception, , t.¢., @ process similar to it, in this case. a 


te 
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Appendix A. 
( See page 297, December, 1917, n. 3.) 

The scope of stg—stg is further restricted by the fact that, as a general rule, Sanskrit 
and si are changed in Prakrit to gy and 3% respectively, and the changes to sg and sz 
are coniined, as exceptions, to— 

(2) Words in. the @eatf group (Si. H emachandra, VIII-i-151), or, optionally, 
to those in the ¥af¥ group (Si. Hema. VIII-i-152 ) ; 

(6) Words in the dtafe group (Si. Hema. VIII-i-162), and, optionally, the word 
ater (Si. Hema. VIII-i-163) ; | 

And stg-ste formations are otherwise evolved in— 

(c) Words where the 3g or 37z is derived by the elision of certain consonants 
united with the ¢ or J, eg.: : ~~ 

qrassra ( Tearer ), carrera ( vagag age ), Fas (qear ), eee ( aws—aiz Guj.); 

(2) Words which, in Prakrit, conta sqfg-ste undergo a further transitional 
change by way of the shunting of the h tq the beginning of a word and 
precipitate sTz—sTZ, e.g. : 

Guj. 

afr aiett ( segeit) | ae 

ofess (cares) 86g 

fahren afeed (ert) we 

qusn Tess (cess) ee 
and the like. 

In this last case, (2), however, the sty-stg stage is merely a transitional one, a mere 
possibility, and therefore not likely to be found in actual ‘writing. This may, therefore, 
be properly excluded from calculation for the purpose of finding out use in actual writing. 
Add to this the fact that all the words covered by the above groups do not necessarily yield 
corresponding words in Gujarati (or Maravadi). | 2 

This is in regard to medial stg-stg. For the rest there is an extensive field of final 
s7g and 3tz in verbal forms and nominative smgular of nouns and adjectives ; A 


ATE HATA, Be, ete. 

aftag, etc. 

ATS, Tay, Sz, ete. 

azz, Bey; THE, TAT, ete. 


But the extensiveness of this field is compensated for by what I call the srefinga 35 
nature of the sound in the resulting e and o, a fact recognized by Dr. Tessitori also. 

Thus, as a result of all this, the cases of syq and qq in actual writing will obviously be 
comparatively very few. In contrast to this syq—syq, as derived from Sanskrit words by 
elision of certain consonants or change of ¢ to @ (where @ does not exist originally) will always 
be medial—rarely final (as in qq- and the like), and instances thereof Will be larger 
innumber. It is interesting to note that Hindi, which pronounces the final and medial wide 
wy and sf in a peculiar way, sometimes writes gq ‘for % (=is). 


eines , - Le meena Tee ot dts ence ae amentnnese eee de Re peeremmremrnte eee ge were pepe nee . 


3 A fow exceptions may be noted : Af (fear) from 4: — AT ; ST ( = let be), from BF (= seq); 
€T ( an interjection, meaning,—‘‘ Do you se6 2”, “ Will you? ", as in MTT SEs Vf ! “You will write 
10 me, will you ?”) from WHY FFT,-CIT, US; F ( = victory), from we~wyay. 

These, especially as they are monosyllabic, emphasize the wide sound of the final SH and @; bs will 


be perceived by contrasting the words with 4 (address of vocative), SF ( == chunam plastering), and & 
== which), which all, of course, end in # narrow sound. <8 . be EO 
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sae arr terre ANREP RR mee He a 
- Mis | eee inet ene ee oy ee pes 


1 meade me eee ee ML RU ee rte «Arar eu  S cer fee 
4 





oe Um ee ke tee aera panes wy 
a re crv a wee wea rere nomen nr 


“Appendix B. 


| eect . 
Te tee me we wee na me ee ae 
a ere oa ae ee ee em Me CREE Lremtaen meine a dem datenaUyd me tere 


(See page 25, January, n. 18.) 
Tulsidasa (died V. S. 1680) shows the following :-— 
(Ly ater Brefe ha aha re (Lenka Wénday, 
(2) srewaq ane aqeaattar ( Aishhivdha- Kanda), 
(3) an eet arar a3 aa ( 4ranya-hania), 
(4) gre aH az eRTaT (Aishkindhd-hanla) . 
(9) Say crpesqsy RrATET (.Sundara- Kanda). 
(6) 3184 gaa “o frafa ae are (Aranya- Kanda) 
7) aet tT cera HE Treat 
TAFT aa aa arat ( Uttara- Kanda). 
(S) qet mite Her RieaTe = ( Suredara- Kanda, Interpolated portion). 
(0) eae 3 wae zet frre ( Ditto ditto. ). 
(10) sya epi Re gat a et 
ae ware TIAMAT at (lttara-Adnda), 
V1) Ate RTE AT TREAT 
att AATS MTR ATT | Ditto) 
(12) 3 pene qag Trt Ditto) 
(13) attr wahrarfea ca wars 
Arne ara fafrrae cas | Ditto) 
(14) faa aftarg | TATA 
qe rat qaea stir 6 Ditto ) 
(15) weer at aq fiat at are 
aa fanw wage (illo ) 
16) ate ae we TAT BETA 
TAA AAA TE BART ( Ditto) 

A comparative study of these specimens will show that Sy. %t¥ In instances like 
No. 15 and No. 13 are necessitated by the requirements of metre ; r—si¥ in such cases would 
not have done. Barring this, we find @-af} in’ general use, and w-3 rare. It may be 
reasonably inferred that, while this state of mixed use of 3ty-3t% and —f-wit-— indicating the 
rise of -st¥—prevailed in Tulsidasa’s time, the #-3ii practice was fairly well-established 
about half a century after Tulsidasa’s death, when Bihari wrote his “ Satasal.” Of course, 
a careful inspection of the original manuscripts would throw further light on this matter. 
T have had to depend on printed works only in this case. 

The ‘Song of Jasavanta Sonigaro ” (given by Dr. Tessitori in the article under notice, 
pp. 82-84) whigh is in old Maravadi and contains @-si7 in fair profusion, is placed by 
Dr. Tessitori soon after V. S. 1670. This would show its affinity with the similar practice 
in Hindi in Tulsidasa’s period. 








3¢ WAT is also found in other places :— 
ME TTA“Y RTA @ Weel (Lanks- Kanda.) 
RUE HEM HT eat | (Bala-Kdnda.) 
‘hie shows that, if ®E% did not exist between Apabhranéa and Hindi, WAT preserved its % form 
side by side with the changed form ate 3a phenomenon no unusual in linguistic evolution. The 
MCE here, for instance, retains the @ and we have forms like TOF. TAF also (see instance 13), 
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ASOKA NOTES, NO. XII. | 
(No. XI appeared in Vol. XXXIX ante, for 1910, p. 64.) 
By VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A. (Oxon. ) 


Identification of Tambapatnni in the Rock Edicts. 


The name ZJ'ambapa:ini occurs twice in the Edicts, namely, in Rock Edict I, 
which asserts that ‘curative arrangements’ were organized ‘as far as Tambapatni’; 
and in Rock Edict XII, which desoriles the ‘ conquest by the Law of Piety,’ or ‘ morality ’ 
as extending to the same limit. The name undoubtedly is that written in Sanskrit 
as Tamraparni (Tambraparni of Imp. Gazetteer), which is applied both to Ceylon and to 
a river which formerly flowed through the ancient Pandya kingdom and now 
traverses the Tinnevelly District. In the second edition of my Asoka (Oxford, 1909 ) 
[ translated the name in both passages by ‘“‘Ceylon’’, but am satisfied that I was 
mistaken, and that the reference in both cases fs to the river, not to the island, Asoka 
meant that his medical institutions and Buddhist propaganda extended inte the Pandya 
territory. The Rock Edicts, as is now well known, were published in or about 257 B.c. 
At that date the relations of the Indian emperor with Ceylon had not begun. They 
did not come into existence until several years later, soon after the accession of Tissa. . 
as king of Ceylon, which event, according to Wickramasinghe, may be dated in 253 B.c. 
The reign of Tissa, who, like Asoka, bore the title Devanaiupiya, lasted, as that of 
Asoka did,for about forty years. (Mp. Zeylanica, 1, 81.) Consequently, it is impossible that 
the word Tambapaiini in the Edicts should refer to Ceylon. 

The Arthasdstra of Kautilya or Chanakya, which was composed in the time of Agoka’s 
grandfather, and makes only one reference to Téimraparui, certainly treats the name 
as meaning the river. Chapter 1] of Book |. in which the various kinds of gems 
are described, mentions the Tamraparuika kind as being ‘that which is produced 
in the Tamraparni.’ The commentator explains the meaning by the note. ‘A 
river in the Pandya country.’ The river was famous as the seat of fisheries for 
both pearls and the chank shell (Z'urbinella rapa). The ‘ancient port of Korkai, then on 
the bank of the river and on the sea-coast, was a place of extensive commerce and 
a centre of the gem trade. The gems. other than pearls, must have come chiefly from 
Ceylon, and the close commercial rclations between the Pandya kingdom and the island 
may explain the transfer of the name Tamraparni from the river on the mainland to 
Ceylon. Prior to the accession of Tissa, in or about 253 B.c., Ceylon probably was 
known to India mainly as a place which supplied gems and spices to the mart on the 
Tamraparni, from which it was not distinguished, 

The Tamraparni river was and is still a stream of exceptional importance on Ife. 
own account. although its course, windings included, measures only about seventy ‘miles: ; 
The catchment area receives both the S.W. and N.E. monsoons, with the result that 
the river is in flood twice in the year and offers unique facilities for the irrigation of 
rice. Its valley is the wealthiest portion of the Tinnevelly District. The river rises in the 
Potiyam or Potigai mountain, also called Agastya’s Hill, the Potalaka of Hiuen Tsang,! 
6800 feet high, which receives an annual rainfall of 300 inches, while the Tinnevelly plain 
receives onlv 25. The river is said to be mentioned in both the Aranya-parva of the 





1 Beal, II, 233; Watters, TT, 281, 
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Mahabharata and in the Raghuvania. It is considered extremely sacred throughout its 
whole course, and especially at the falls in the hills. The Greéks called it Bolen, which 

seems to be a variant form of Ceylon, It is remarkable that they, like the Indians, 

should apply the one name to the river and the island The Potigai mountain appears. 
ak ‘ Bettigo ’ in Greek. 

The port of Korkai, which used to be situated near the month of the Tamra pari, 
but now is five :iles from the sea, seems to have been the first settlement of civilized man 
in those parts. The ruin of Korkai and the other aucient ports in the neighbourhood 
undoubtedly is due to a gradual elevation of the land, and’ not to mere silting up by 
deposits of sand brought down by the rivers. The proof is given concisely by Caldwell 
in the following passage :— 


» 











‘I should not expect to find relics of the oldest period anywhere near the sea, as I 
consider it certain that the land has been slowly but steadily rising ubove the ancient sea 
level for ages, probably even before man made his appearance in the district. The rise of 
the Jand all through the historical period is, | think, capable of proof. Near Kulasekhara- 
pattanam, a town and port of some antiquity, pieces of broken pottery are occasionally 
found imbedded in the grit stone. a marine formation abounding in sea sholls of existing 
species, found all along the coast. I have a specibnen in my possession found about 
« mile from the sea-shore ; but I regard this as proving, not the immense antiquity of* 
the pottery, which does not appear to differ in the least from the pottery now in use, 
hut rather the comparatively recent origin of some portions of the grit-stone.’ 2 


The long-expected edition of the edicts of Aséka by Professor Hultzsch was in the 
press when the war broke out in 1914. The work is not sufficiently advanced to be 
completed by anybody except the author. L have been permitted by the Clarendon Press 
to consult the small portion printed off which comprises the whole of the Rock Edicts in 
the Girnar recension and most of the Kalsi recension, but not the 13th edict or the close 
of the lZth. Dr. Hultzsch correctly renders the words @ Tambajwin: in Edict Il, Girnar, 
by ‘as far as the Tamraparni’, and appends the note :—- 


‘Here and in edict XII Tamrapargi is usually taken to refer to Ceylon; but it is 
more natural to understand by it the river of this name in the Tinnevelly district, which 
was known to the author of the Ramayana ( Bombay edition, 1v, 41, 17). Cf. Mr. V. A. 
Smith's note, ZDMG., 63, 211.’ 

Rdict XIII in the Girnar recension 1s missing 

In edict I] of the Kalst recension we have the enumeration cf foreign countries 
Chod@ Pan [dij ya Saeecyaputo Kelalaputo Taibapwini, which Dr. Hultzsch renders :— 
‘the Chodis, the Pandyas, the Sativaputa, the Kelalaputa, the Tamraparni.’ 


His edition of the 13th edict in that recension is not at my disposal. 
It is clear that in both edicts Tambapaini means the Tinnevelly river, not the island 
of Ceylon. °* 


et 


2 History of Tinnevelly, Madras, 1881, 5, 9-11, 19, 38. * Within India proper there have been 
local changes Jin the relative lev ol of land and sea within recent geological times. . . On the east side of 
Bombay Island trees have been found imbedded m mud abouts 12 feet below low-water mark, while a 
similarly submerged forest has been described on the Tinnevelly coast. On the other hand, thero ie 
evidence to show that a part of the coast of Tinnevelly has risen and driven back the sea in the 
neighbourhood of Kayal.’ (Imp. Gaz, 1907, 1, 99, ‘Geology’ by T. H. Holland.) 
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THE ARFHASASTRA EXPLAINS : 
BY K. P. JAYASWAL, M.A. (Oxow.), Ban. -Av-Law ; BANKIPORE. 
; ; (1) 
‘‘ Pranaya’ of Rudradaman’s Inscription. 








THE meaning of the term pranaya occurring in Rudradaman’s inscription! is now 
settled by Kautilya's Arthasdstra. 


Hindu Law lays down a fixed system of taxation which no king acting under the Law 
could violate. He could neither introduce a new tax,nor could he enhance the rates fixed 
by the Common Law (Dkarmaséstra). This, of course, was very inconvenient to an imperial 
system like that of the Mauryas, which had to maintain a large standing army and to 
vary on great wars. The aystem, therefore, had to have recourse to devices. It 
introduced and levied taxes without directly calling them taxes. 


The Arthasdsiva calls them pranayah (in the singular). ‘This ‘ gift of affection’ was 
to be realised during financial stringency (‘ Pratyutpanndrthakrichchham,’ p. 240).2 This 
could be levied only once, presumably in one reign (sakrideva na dvih prayojyah, p. 241). 
If there was disappointment in the realisation of the pranaya the Minister of Revenue 
had to ‘beg’ it from the capital and the country after pointing out the importance of the 
object for which it was wanted (tasyakarane va samtharta kdryamapadisya paura-janapadan 
bhiksheta, pp, 241-2). For better success, the king had also to beg (rajé paura-jdnapadan 
bhikhsheta). The agents of the Government were the first to give largely and they would 
put to shame those who paid little. ‘ Hiranyw’ (gold coin) was begged of the rich. 

Another device was that titles or dignities, the privilege of using the umbrella of 
distinction, and what in Muhammadan times was called khillats, were to be given for hiranya 
( eura-aaea—Praeraer fecha qaespa, p. 242). 

The pranaya amongst the rural population was realised at twenty-five per cent. of 
{he agricultural produce, and at one-sixth of cotton and woollen goods, etc. Likewise the 
urban articles of trade and merchandise were also made to pay a high profit and capital 


tax ranging from 50 per cent. to 20 per cent. Theatrical people had to pay half of their 
salaries (p. 241). 


It seems that this ‘ affection’ tax was carried down to the time of Rudradaéman and 
thus had a history of about four centuries, at least. That the ‘ affection ’ tax had been very 
much resented is proved by the fact of Rudradaéman’s publicly announcing its discontinu- 
ance. True to his coronation-oath (‘ pratijid’) he realise | only the taxes sanctioned by 


aie 


Hindu Law, } : 


7 Ep. Ind., VIT1. 43, 44.9 
° Of. afartenrtheer aver aac farce | aang ty wer rae Ta i 
M, Bh., Santi, 59. 106. 


* Tne oath exacted a promise to “follow the Law. Cf. Qu wat tee Toudifasaqrara; 
TATU ES: Reals Vers A KWTT. M. Bh., santi, 59. 107, 
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The God-idols of the Mauryas. 


The old discussion on Pataijali’s Mauryair hiranydrthibhir=-aichah eee 4 ought 
to be considered now in the light of a datum in the Arthasde’:a. 


The ‘ pranaya’ and sale of honours were not the only Mauryan devices to ease 
financial situation, Pataijah’s remark ‘the worships established by the Mauryas who 
wanted hiranya (money) * has reference to another of those devices. m 

In the same chapter (on Financial Stringency, ch. 90) one more method of raising 
money is given and that is by institutmg new worships ( p.242). There was an imperial 
Department of Temples and Worship... The Minister if charge (@yanenq) was expected 
to help the Exchequer by vanous procedures. He had, for instance, to exploit the 
superstitious devotees ( Sraddadhdndn) of Nigas by showing a ical serpent in the 
N jiga-idol through secret human agency (p. 242). New daivata had to be set up at night 
and ydtrdsamajas convened there to raise revenue from theit offerings, According 
to Patafijali some of the objects of worship established by the Maurvay were still worship- 
ped in his time ( areezar aafarsrarears ), and amongst such worships were also the 
wellknown “ Swa, “ Skinda” and ‘ Viedkha” 5 (fra exce free eft ), apparently, of 
Pataliputra. ° 








(3) 
Nivi of the Inscriptions 

The word xiv} oceulnmg in the inseriptions has not been properly understood. The 
Ajthasdstia oxplams aM 

Nivi is a technical term of the Hindu secretariat, It means a ‘despatch,’ ‘dacu- 
ment,’ ‘record’ or ‘file See Arthatéstra, pp. 61, 62, 64. (Treader; aqr-gerares- 
difearat, etc.) The expression, like our modern ‘red-tape,’ 18 derived from the physical 
feature ‘the string * which was tred round the despatch or returns. 

The Nive of the mscriptions hay thus to be translated as ‘document’ or ‘ despatch, ’ 


and akshaya-nivr as‘ permanent document. ’ 
(4) 
“ Thus saith Priyadarsi ’’: ‘Proclamations ’ not ‘ edicts, ’ 
‘Thus saith ’? was a technical style used in a certain class of royal documenta. The 
style had come down from pre-Mauryan times. For Kautilya in his chapter on 


Ora ORR 





+ On Panis, 5. 3. 99: sifamrey QT | 
5 It may be noticed that most of the gods mentioned in the drthagdatra ( pp. 35- 6} go back to tho 
Maurya and pre-Maurya times = ite Siva and Varérava.a may be compared with Panau’s Swa (4.1, 112), 
and S.wwa-Varsravanau of the Maha-Bhashya (on Panim, 6.3.26), and the Nagas and Sri with the N ages 
and Sure of the Buddhist Sitras. The Aévineare vedic. The histories of Madird, Jayanta, Vaijayunta, 
Apardyita and Apratihata, however, are still to be traced 
@ Pataijali means by implication that the Pens: did make a trade by instituting ripen idole 
{pratthritie, Pp. vi 3. 96), and thus the limitation of Panini * ‘ sqqw@ ” ‘ where no trade is made’ (gnly 
a livelihood is made, sifrart ), fala in the case of the ‘ Siva’, ete., of the Mauryas, which are called 
‘Siva,’ eto. (not i be srqza gegeae hey faa | ferr: envy Prove eff | fir 


exer | ayereco afar 
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"Sheantdhiktra or : he Department a Royal Correspondence ” ae 70-75) gives ancient 
rules “ ay grercaigara warrgqea yy” (p. 75). He quotes verses which by their very 
style prove themselves tg be ancient. 4 

“ garqararateraaar: |’ are the royal communications which stand in the first 
pada of the first verse, others being Pari-héra, Nisrishii, Pravrittika, Pati-lekha and Sarvatraga. 
We are not here concerned with the é¢sanas other than the first two—Prajfapand and 
Agia. Prajitapané is described in these words: ay¥a frarfrataare avtaat Safe azzarea | 
create qenreare waraasr ff raraezr |] (p. 73). The verse is difficult and the meaning 
obscure, but this much is clear and certain that the Prajdpana gave various advices or 
informations (faf¥Qrafezr) and that it began with “ Anena vijitapitam,’’ “It is notified 
hereby,” or‘ evam dha,” ‘Thus saith.” 8 

Thus the inscriptions of Asoka, beginning with evam dha are all Prajidapands : 
Proclamations, advising or informing the people. Itis wrong to call them ‘ edicts.” 

These Public Proclamations sometimes quote an @id-lekha. Let us first discuss the 
characteristics of an ajia-lekha. | 

TATA ATAT Prreranet aft | 
Prettor 4 zety aarasa—-aer7 || ( p. 73). 

«An order of the Master (Sovereign}—an order restraining or approving, issued 
especially to Government servants—bears the characteristics of an ajiid-lekha,” 

An 4ajna-lekha is quoted in the Rock series, section III. It is addressed to the 
bhvityas ‘rajikus’, ‘Pradesikas’ and ‘the council’® ( Parisd, = the Council of Ministers’), 
Another ajfd-lekha in cited in sec. VI of the Rock Series. It is issued to the Council of 
Ministers (Parisé). Both are marked by the style © evam mayd@ ajfidpitam.” 

These ajfida-lekhas are included in the evam-aha documents of Agokg ; they have no 
separate existence there. They contain one more class of writs, called by Kautilva a Prati 
lekha, where a document is drafted in the king’s own words ( qyr aaraaeayr ) p. 74). A good 
example of this is the Jaugad, Separate Record II, beginning with ‘Thus saith’’ but 
giving the laja-vachanika text. 

It would be, therefore, proper to call these inscriptions Prajiiapands or ‘Public 
Proclamations.’ ‘‘ Edicts ” are not correct. European scholars take “ligt” of dharma-lipi 
standing at the head of the series as denoting the character of these documents and they 
translate it by “edicts,” But it can be demonstrated that lipt does not mean “edicts,” 
In the Saranath inscription Asoka says that two lipis of the same édsana were sent there. 
Lipi therefore means a ‘despatch.’ 1 
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* Sdsana doves not there invariably mean  ‘ orders.” Foreign: correspondence cowas ne called 
sixanas,  TTARTATAT FR crsarat:, aareTeNA aeaaARKar: — ( p. 70.) 

8 The other styles of commencement are obseure. They probably are taddiyata — ched-yadi 
tattvam = asti"’ or “taddiyatdm chet” (* you may give if'(?)) and “ yadi tattvamasti” (‘If it ig 
true’ (7)) and Ratias-samipe Parakdéram = dha ( meaning obscure ) “ Enemy's document (ef Ata, p. 73) 
come te the king says thus’’ (7 ) a 

° As it is an djaa-lekha it must have been addressed to the Royal Parisd ( ‘servants ), and not to 
the clergy ax suppoged by scholars. Cf, alao my interpretation of the Parisd in sec. ‘VI ( ante, 19] 3, 
262-84.) 

10 Cf. also the lipi addressed to the Government of Kalinga. 
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(5) 
Vinita of Asoka's Inscriptions. 


Vinita used in Asoka's dharm-lipi, section VI of the Rock series, has been translated 
by European scholars, with some diffidence, as a ‘carriage.’ 

We get the real sense if we refer to the Royal Time-Table given in the Arthasdstra 
in the chapter on Royal Duty (pp. 37-39), The chapter emphasises utthdna ( energy ) : 
ARATE AA AT: tal (Ist paragraph. p. 37), and again, erst f MAU | NYyEqTS- 
Terra | areay Kaqerasqa ardasqey, ( last lines, p. 34), 

Now Aégoka’s ‘edict’ VI is also on atthana : arfeer fe % ate werner |. Bearing this in 
mind we can proceed turther. 

According to the Arthasastra time-table the King was to attend to the questions of 
Defence and Finance early morning for 14 hours (p. 37), and after thau between 7-30 a.m. 
and 9 a.m he had to entertain public petitions freely in the Throne-Hall.!! After that he 
went to have his bath and meals and private study (9— 10-30 a.m.) !4 


That this timc-table was acted upon by Chandragupta may be gathered from 
Megasthenes, who says that the King was being ‘shampooed’ while receiving petitions. 
This ‘shampooing would naturally refer to the hours before bath, 


Asoka is really extending the hours for the petitions of the public, He says that he 
would attend to the a tha of the people (cf. arratrdat, AS.) even in the hours set apart for 
meals and study (¢ while I be taking food or Tbe in the palace’ -Asoka). Then after the 
hours of breakfast and study. the Arthasdstia again enjoins attending to public husiness— 
correspondence with the Council of Ministers (10-30-12 a.m.) after which he might have 
his ( epafaeré ) rest and amusements (12-130 pm.). Against this ( e frert ), Asoka 
refers to his presence in his ‘garbhdgdra”’ This garbhagdra was most likely an under- 
ground cool room tor equrtere. in summer.?' In the after-noon, according to the 
Arthasdstra time table, the king would go to the military training grounds ( @a® seerpyeerr 
paras qgaa, p. 38) and himself would join the drill or vinaya ( Trae aray wreqnacey- 
qecntaarg” faa mega p. 10). Against this we have Asoska's vachast and vinitaasi, 14 
Vinita, therefore, stands for rinaye or military exercise. 

(6) 
Vracha of Asoka’s Inscription. 


Vacha (Girnar and Kalsi) would also refer to some military matter, as it occurs after 
yarbhdg ara corresponding to the ‘reat’ of the Arthasdstra time-table. Mr. Vincent Smith 
restores vacha into vracha (Atoka, 1901,,p. 122). The Kharosthi versions have varcha which 
in view of the eccentric orthography of those versions?! or our eccentric reading of that 


te eek ae tne een 











 uneanmmenandl wh corres meee: 


. Spirits 2. See os “— 
1 fete qresrarerat arate get (p. 37) Tqearaa Tara AAT (p. 98). 
1S gata eqrrat aad SAe | Ceara etter (p. 37). 
13 C4. with the bhiémé -qrtha of the Arthagdstra, p. 40. 


M6 apy ares Tear F stretrgarear eerrarvenfer veer Prater sarafe aavar TeteRyr ut 


mre Waser ®(Kalsi) *« 
Of, parti-erdake (VI) instead of prat:-vedak-, 
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orthography, may represent both vracha and varcha. With regard to varcha, European 
scholars have translated the word as ‘latrine’. No king in his senses would ask officers to 
announce the business of suitors in his latrine. The basis of the interpretation (varcha), 
therefore, strikes me as being a mistaken value. Vracha on the other hand gives a 
meaning which agrees with the data of the Arthasastra. 

Vracha and vacha both equate with wraja. Vrachanti in sec, XTL, Rock series ( Shahbaz- 
garhi) stands in the place of the Khalsi yanti, that is, vrachanti = Sans. vrajant, 
Hemachandra gives vachchai for vrajati.18 We may therefore take vracha and vacha as 
equivalents of the Sans. vraja. 


Vraja in tha Arthasdstra is a technical term for the royal stables for horses, mules, 
bullocks, ete., and their breeding-farms. ay Tare zr WEFT BTTATAT AL framzafe(a 
aw-qaaa (p. 129); a-atersnfaa, Utteraratra as: ( p. 60), also see p, 59. 

Asoka thus says that whether he be in the royal steed and cattle farms and stables 
or he be on the parade-grounds, reviewing animals or men, ‘urgent petitions might be 


brought to his notice by the ushers ( prati-vedakas ).14 


The last stage of Asoka’s daily routine is his presence in the udy@na or the Royal 
jardens. “The Arthasdstra has, against it, the performance of the sandhyd in the evening 
(p. 38). Asoka being a Buddhist had nothing to do with the orthodox prayer sandhyé, 
but he passed his time in the gardens which presumably was done in the evening. Before 
the evening hours, we have in the Arthasdstra, the king - thinking’ of rikrama along 
with the Commander-in-Chief. Jf it meant military expeditions Asoka had nothing 
to do with it either, as these had been given up bv him. But if it meant military drill, it 


corresponded with Asoka’s vinita, 15 


(7) 
Vacha-Bhamikas of Asoka. . 

Vacha-bhiamikas or Vracha-bhimikas (Mansera) of sec. XTJ of the Rock series lépes of Asoka, 
in view of the interpretation of rracha in the last note, would ‘‘mean the officers of the Vraja- 
bhami.” Vraja-bhimi and Vraja are not the same. For the Royal »rajas in the Arthasastra 
are nowhere connected with bhimi; the technical term is +raja there, and not Vraja-bhimi, 


WW IRAS., 1913, 655, 0». Bithler, Asoka-Inechriften, p. 173. 
WW Prativedakas are not spies as translated heretofore but the ushers or the officers who announced 
the arthins or suitors. This is the natural meaning, while the ~ =py’ 


9 


is forced, and unwarranted by the 
literature of the time. 
We may tabulate a comparison between the two routines as follows :— 


c 


CHANDRAGUPTA, ASOKA, 
J—10-30 a.m. - — .- Meals and study. Meals, 
10.30—12 ais = we .. Correspondence with Council. 7) speak 
12—1-30 p.m. oe ve »» Sraira-vihara, Inthe Palace; in 
. the gurbhégara. 
1-30—3 pm, .. Ss ae .. Inspection of the military elephants, At the »rajag, 
| orges, etc. 
3 to 4-30 pam. ee we .. * Vikrama’ along with the Sendpati. Vinita or military 
3 " drill, 


4-36-—6 pm. .. oe ee .. Sandhya, In the gardens, 
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We have, however, in one place another use of vraja. It is at p. 22 of the Arthasastra— 
Te TA-TAT: “On the trontiers vva ju-dwellers (axe to be employed as spies ).” Vraje- 
vdsins here means the class of men who lived by looking after cattle, cowhends, shepherds, 
etc. Vraja-bhimikas probably were officers of the ecclesiatical service (dharmayuktas ) 
living and working amongst the wandering population on the frontiers, 2° 

(8) 
‘Narendra ’ as another name of Chandragupta in the Puranas. 


In discussing the Puranic data about the end of the Nanda and the beginning of the 


Maury» chronology, [ could not understand a passage of the Vayu Purdna which read as 
a a areafa 2? (37-324). This comes after the statement that the land had remained 
for 100 years under the Nandas.  ( aarar aéf or arent ae}, Tad). The Matsya adda to 
this aay Aare (or A) TAsava (Pargiter, Purdna Text, p. 26). 

Nandenduhin the Vayu is clearly a corrupt reading. Por the MSS, are not unanimous— 


a” 


Nandendah, Nandendiah, Nandentha’, Nandanah, and Nandendhah are the varianis (See 
Pargiter, p. 26 n, 42) 

The correct form appears in the Brahmanda as Narendrah. 1 could not see its 
significance in 1913 when [ wrote ta* pvorr oa the Maucya chronology, '® and it appeared 
to me then as filling wpsome gap after ayar avi, Now as the nominative form at has 
been found in MSS aét a§—ea would stand independenth and the next Passage 
avez: ete , independently. Instead of @ afasafa there has been found in one MS, (18th 
century ) aeafasara ( Pargiter, p. 26, n, 42). ateq: aafyeara or ater - aafaerfa would 
thus mean- (after the 100 years of the Nandas ) “there will be Narendia” (“the Maurya” 
of the Mutsya), that 1 Naren lva Maurya -- Chandragupta. 

gan ret wie aten: aafacaas (V., Br.) 
= ent eT TST eae A epfreae | (M.) 

The preceding passage mentions the destruction of the Nandas by Kautilya. Hence 
there is no doubt that the ‘ Maurya’ of the Matsyais cquivalent to the ‘‘Narendra ” of the 
Vayu and Byahmanda. lt thus becomes obvious that ‘Narendra’ is employed as another 
name of Chandragupta, and Narenda as another name of Chandragupta is confirmed by 
The dthasdatra (p.75) gives @ verse 

AMSA AT RES TATTZIS TF | 
misery ater areca fala: Fer: It 


Lab * 


——The Kautilya laid down the canons governing the issue of the Sasanag for the benefit 


the Arthasastra. 


of Narendra. 


19 For Vraja as a division of land see references in St. Peter’s Dict. where vraja is opposed 
+o forest and town. Vraja-bhimt may also mean the ‘province’ or ‘ country’ of Vraja, around 
Mathura (Harivaméa and Bhasa); cf. Vateu-bhimt of the Sabha-P. MBh. According to Megasthenes 
the Krishna cult was powerful in the Vraja area. It ‘ie possible that Asoka attempted to check 


the adverse criticiam of Buddhism by the followers of that cult through his Vraja-bhimika censors, 


® JBORS., I. 87. 
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3. PtH (9) 
Dipista and Dipi of Asoka’s Inscriptions. 


Prof. Hultzsch has corrected the old readings dipista, dipa(pi)tam, dipapito of Shab- 
bazgarhi. He found that dz is really ni in each case, and he derived nipista from nishprsh ta 
‘ground’ (JRAS., 1913, 653-54 ). Later on he inclined to connect it with the Persian 
navistan, ‘to write’ (@.RAS., 1914, 97). 

The Arthaséstra saves us from the necessity of zoing to Persia for the derivation of 
nipisia. In view of the explanation of nivi offered above, it may be said with confidence 
that nipi in nipista stands for nivi, and that nipista stands for nivi-stha or nivishta,”! 
Nipista would thus mean ‘ reduced into document’ or * recorded.’ 

If we compare this with the direction in the Arthasdstra as to what matters were to be 
entered into nibandha-pustaka “ faqeq-qeaaed HITaa,”” (p. 62), we might get some additional 
light. Certain facts—e. g., laws and customs ( qa-saqerct-afta-aeurg ). treaties, subsidies 
allowed to foreign kings (ranaarat aera aa -waratia)—were to be recorded (farary-yerney 
arvaa) in certain registers kept w ithin wooden boards at the department of the Royal 
Archives syavqz@. Likewise Asoka here is leaving certain directions to his sons aud 
grandsons, and for them he is putting them on record (ntvi-stha ). The original niv? must 
have been kept at the Tmperial Akshapatala enclosed and tied within wooden boards, 

As ‘dipi’ has to be read as nipi so probably dhrama-dip: also has to be read now as 
dhrama-nivi. Dhrama-niwt would mean ‘the Despatch (or ‘Document”’) relating to the 
Dharma.’ This accords with the sense of dharma-lipt of the Girnar and other editions. 
Lipi there, as already pointed out by me, means a ‘despatch’ and not an * edict ’,2? 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. =| employ your Shipp. She being newly and well fitted 
on this Voyage for the buving of Slaves att Malla. 
gascar, to which purpose we have laden and con - 
signed to you for the Right Honble. Company [ s | 
account a propper and Suftitient Stock and Cargoc> 
which we refer to your care and 


10. Slaves from Madagascar for the Company's 
Settlement at Sumatra. 

17 October 1689, Letter from Elihu Yale and 
Council at Fort St. George to Benjamin Bloom and 
Council at Bencoolen. Your unportuncnate desiers 
of a Supply of Cofferyes { kd fri, cafiree, native of 
S. Africa] to Carry and serve your fortification has 
Perswaded us to send the Pearle Friggot to Ma la- 
gascar for the procury of them and to proceed 
from thence directly to you. which we hope She 
will be Successfull in and pray send us a Particular 
account of whatt and how many you receive bv 


management. 
orders and 
expectations therelu, but haveing noe Sottlement 


) +, 
or People there to Recommend you to, 


leave the more to vour diseretions 


hopeing vou will answer our 


WO Thus! 


SO Curl 


give vou no more then ®& General advice ty 


deport sour Selves and negotiate your businoss 
with care, caution and prudence, that vou may 


/nmither fall into Surprize by the Natives, 


a RR 


Or Pive 


them... them any just oceation of ofence by your Carrince 
‘ a7 


[October 1689]. Commission and Instructions 
to Mr, Watson and Capt. James Perriman for 
their Voyage to Maddagascarr. &ca. Upon the 
Pearle Friggott. | 


| 

| to and dealemg with them; and the ladeing being 

| cheifly in Cofferyes we would have you buy ae 

| many of thern as your Shipp is able to Carry 

_ | with Conveniency and Safety Records vu} 
The Cheif &ea., att Bencoolen adviseing us the | Fort S/, Georye, Letters from Fort St. George, 1689, 

creat want of Cofferyes for the Rt. Honblo. | pp- 53, 58. | 

Company[s] Service there, we have thought fit to | | a R. CT. 
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“Compare the change of fha or tha into ta in tistate ( = tleht harsah ) in the same Rock * Edict’ 
(IV), Shahbazgarhi. 
~ Supra 51, e an 
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AUSTRIA’S COMMERCIAL VENTURE IN INDIA IN THE) 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY SIR R. C. TEMPLE, Br. 





¥ 


(Continued from p. 34.) 


IIY. Obstructive Measures at Madras towards Individualg.eoncerned 
in the Austrian Venture. 


Leiter from the President and Council at Fort St George to the Court of - 
Directors, dated 17 October 1778.51 


6 lina Imperial Ship [Joseph and Theresa] arriving here the 4th Inst., we have given 
strict orders that there shall be no other Communication with her on shore but for 
fresh water and Provisions. | 


Letter from Nathaniel Green, Consul at Trieste, to the Karl of Suffolk,8? 
daied Trieste, 1 January 1779.83 

I have heard talk of an intention to build some large ships; some hint alsu that they 
may be of force, but others say thay are to be for the East India trade, which I am told is 
to be managed by a Company established here some time ago under the title of the 
Priviledged Company of Fiume, the Adventurers in which are of Brucells [Brussels], Antwerp 
&ca. Iam told that Bolts has certainly been in China and that the ship is on her return 
destined for this Port, or at least that her Cargo will be sent hither, also that the French 
will permit ships to be purchased and fitted out at Port L’Orient | Brittany] for carrying on. 
this trade. I have from another part pretty sure intelligence that Bolts was about 
G months ago on the coast of Coromandel and had had some dispute with an English frigate 
about some sailors; that his agent Ryan died at Madrass; that he sold copper at 12 Per Cent 
loss, bat other goods tolerably well, and that the Dutch cause] him much trouble by 
refusing him Provisions. 

Letter from Sir Thomas Rumbold 84 and the Select Committee al Fort St, George 
to Sir Edward Hughes,*® dated 2 March 1780.86 


We think it necessary to inform you that We understand Mr Macey, late a Lieutenant 
in the French Service at Chandernagore, entered in Bengal as an officer on board the amall 
Imperial Ship now in the Road, and which is to sail for Europe ae few days. He 
is said to be an active intelligent man, and as his going from hence at this time may be of 
prejudice to the Company’s Affairs, we request you will take measures for preventing his 


departure in that ship. 
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81 Madras ‘Letters Received, IX. 178. . 

82 Henry, 12th Earl of Suffolk, died 6 March 1779, was Principal Secretary of State for the Southern 
Department from 1771-1779. TTI 

83 Foreign, Germany (I mpire), Vol. 221 (Public Record Office). The information in this 
letter, Pee onal be eatigk interesting, as Fiume, now the great Hungarian port, has always ae rival 
‘of T ‘enbe the at Austrian port. I have, however, been unabie to trace this Compuny among the Records. 
et ana Saige Consul Green's letter of 11 July 1783 (see anfra), the new venture seems to have been 
styied the és Imperial India (or Asiatic) Company ”’ and to it Bolts resigned the exclusive rights of trade | 
obtained from Maria Theresa in 17765. : 

# Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bt. (1736-1791), Governor of Madras 1778-1780. 


%5 Admiral Sir Edward Hughes (1720-1794), commender in the East Indies 1773-1777 and 1778.1783. 
8 Madras Select Committes Consultations (1780), LXIX. 319-320. _ - 
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Letter from Sir Edward Hughes to Sir Thomas Rumbold and Select Committee, 

Fort St. George, dated Ship Superb in Madras Road, 5 March 1780.8" 2 

1 yesterday received your letter of the 2nd Instant, informing me Monsieur Macey, late 
a Lieutenant in the French Service at Chandernagore, was serving as an officer on board 
the small Imperial Ship in this Road, and as his going from hence might be of prejudice 
to the Company’s Affairs, requesting me to take — to prevent his departure in ‘that 
Ship. 

I am now to acquaint You that, in consequence of your sScireat to me, I ordered an 
Officer of the Squadron to demand Monsieur Macey of the Commander of the Imperial 
Ship as a Prisoner of War, and he is now on board the Superb, where he cannot be well 
accommodated, to wait your Determination for the future disposition of him. 





Deposition of Louis Macé at Madras, dated 256 March 1780.88 


Louis Macé, native of the Port of L’Orient in France, declares upon oath that at the 
time Chandernagore was taken by the English, the 17th July 1778, he was on board a 
Dutch Ship then at the Dutch Settlement on the River Hughley, called Barnagore [Baranagar | 
that from that time he resided at Serampore, a Danish Settlement in Bengal, till the 
27th August following, when he went on board ship, and landed at the Danish Settlement 
-of Tranquebar, where he resided for a considerable time till he engaged himself as 
a Marine Officer in the Service of the Imperial Asiatick Company of Trieste, having to that 
end, on the 27th of May 1779, taken the oath of allegiance to Her Imperial Royal Apostolick 
Majesty, Maria Theresa Empress Dowager Queen of Hungary, &c. &c. &c., which oath 
was administered to him by her Lieutenant Colonel, William Bolts, in consequence 
‘of the full powers granted to him by her said Majesty, under the seal of the Empire and 
under her own hand, dated at Vienna the 27th March 1776, which full powers the said 
William Bolts has caused to be shewn to and read by this Deponent. And thia: dagponent 
further makes oath that he never was made a prisoner of war, or otherwise, in any part of 
the dominions of Great Britain. He deposes, moreover, that on the 5th’ of this Instant 
March, he, this Deponent, being then an Officer commanding on board the Imperial Ship 
le Comte Kollowrath in Madras Road, the Colours of Her said Imperial Majesty being then 
hoisted on board the said Ship, a boat came from the squadron now under the command of 
Rear Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, with two officers armed on board the said ship, and by 
force took this Deponent and carried him on board the said Admiral’s ship, called the 
Superb, at present in Madras Road, and he deposes that, notwithstanding the representation 
which this Deponent made to the said officers of his situation as above, they replied they 
were obliged to carry him with them as they acted under the orders of the abovementioned 
Admiral, And this Deponent further deposes that -he was kept a prisoner on board the 
said ship the Superb till he signed his Parole of honor8® not to leave the District of 
St. Thomé which is in the neighbourhood of Madras and the actual residence of the 
said Admiral. That in consequence of his said Parole, this Deponent went to St. Thomé, 
and to this moment continues, with the permission of the said Admiral, to remain at 
Madras without having been able to obtain his full liberty, notwithstanding many 
8 Madras Select Committee Consultations (1780), LXIX. 325-326, - 


% Miscellaneous Letters Recewed, Vol, 69, No. 95. Another copy, differing slightly in the wordin , 
® to ke found in Madras Select Committee Conaultations (1780), LXI . B11- B14. eh Bs 


e 5 A copy of the Parole, dated 17 March 1780, is entered in Madras Select Committee Consuitations 
41780), LXIX. 428.429. 
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Representations which he his had the honor of making to the said Admiral and i. ‘lis 
Council of Madras at Fort St. George, at whos requisition the said Admiral told him he 
had caused him to be seized on board the said ship le Comte Kollowrath. — 

(signed) Macs. 

After having made Oath in the presence of the Lord Mayor John Hollond (to the 
above), he, on the 26th March 1780 sigwed aud attested it undér his hand and afterwards 
caused the Seal of the Court of Justice to be aftixed hereunto [and] registered and attested 
his said signature to be true. 

A true Copy, Madras the 30th March 1780. 
(Signed) Lovis Macs, 


Consultation of the Select Committce at Fort St, George, 14 April 1780.9 





The Secretary lays before the Committee the following Letter from Mr William 
Bolts.— 

Charles Oakeley Esqr. 

Sir, I request the favor of your laying before the Board at their first Meeting the 
accompanying Papers, in order to be transmitted to Europes in the most regular Channel I 
have the honor to be Sir 

Your most Obedient humble Servant 
WILLIAM BOLts, 
Lieut. Colonel in the Service of their Imperial Royal 
and Apostolick Majesties. 
Madras, the 3rd April 1780, 
Muclosures, 
1, Deposition of Louis Macé,"' 


ae eee — 


2. Protest of William Bolts, dated Madras, 3: Apri? 1780. 


To all whom it doth or may concern, I the underwritten William Bolts as Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Service of their [mperial Royal and Apostolick Majesties, namely Maria 
Teresa Empress Dowager of the Romans, Queen of Hungaria and Bohemia &ca, Archduchess 
of Austria, &ca, &ca, and Joseph the Second, mperor of the Romans, Hereditary Prince 
of the States of Austria and Co-regent with his said August Mother, and also as Chief 
Director in India for all Affairs of the Society of Merchants united for carrying on the 
Trade of Asia from and to Trieste, Greeting. 

Whereas on the 5th day of March 1780, by order of Sir Edward Hughes Bart., Rear 
Admiral and Commander in Chief of His Britannick Majesty’s Squadron now at Anchor 
within the Roads and Jurisdiction of Madras, a Boat armed with Men and Officers belonging 
to the said Squadron came suddenly on board the Imperial Ship Count Kollowrath, 2 
then also peaceably at Anchor within the Jurisdiction aforesaid, Her said Imperial Royal 
and Apostolick Majesty’ s Colours being then flying on board the said Ship K ollowrath, and 
did forcibly take from on board the said oF Kollowrath one Lewis Macé oo birth a native 
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% Madras ‘Select Committee Cinwdlidions (1780), LIX. 500.518. 


91 See ante, p. 58. | 
92 Probably named after Adolphe Frédéric, Comte de Kalkreuth, Prussian Field Marehal (ivdo ae). 
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of Port L’Orient in France, but by Naturalization a subject of their said Imperial Royal 
Apostolick Majestys to whom he hath taken the due and customary Oaths of fidelity 
and allegiance, the said Louis Macé being then the Commanding Officer on board 
the said Ship Kollowrath, and did then and there forcibly take and conduct him on 
board Ship of the said Squadron of His Britannick Majesty under the Command of the 
said Rear Admiral. 

And whereas on the sixth day of the said Month of March, another Boat armed with 
Men and Ofticers belonging to the said Squadron did come on board the said Timperial Ship 
Count Kollowruth, did take from on board of her one Julius Lindeman, a Native of Germany, 
who was then Chief Carpenter on board, having duly entered himself upon the said Ship’s 
Books under the usual penalties, and received his advance Money for the Voyage to 
Trieste, and did conduct the said Julius Lindeman on board His Britannick Majesty's Ship 
called the Burford. : 

And whereas several Applications have been made by and on behalf of me 
the said William Bolts in the Name of My August Sovereigh Her said Impcrial and 
Apostvlick Majesty to the said Rear Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, Bart., for to procure 
the enlargement and delivery of the said Louis Macé and Julius Lindeman, but without 
effect. 

And whereas | the said William Bolts do conceive that the said acts of the 
said Sir Edward Hughes are in general violations of the universally acknowledged Rights 
of Nations, and in particular Acts of Hostility against the Crown and Dignity of my 
sovereigns. 

And Whereas the said Louis Macé is a man well experienced in the celestial observations, 
on which I the underwritten greatly depended for the safe direction of the said Ship’s 
path to Trieste, and the business of a Carpenter is so very material that without the said 
Julius Lindeman, whose place I have not been able to supply, the said Ship proceeds on 
her Voyage under great risques. 

For all these reasons 1 have thought it my indispensable duty to protest against the 
British Government and against all persons who may have acted under the Authority thereof 
respectively, in the Name of my said August Sovereigns, for such reparation as may be justly 
duc to them for the injuries which I the underwritten humbly conceive are done by the 
Acts aforesaid to the Imperial Crown and dignity and in the name of the said Society of 
Merchants united for carrying on the trade of Asia from and to Trieste, for such Losses, 
Charges and Damages as may already have arisen and been incurred, or which may hereafter 
accrue or be sustained on Account of the Premisses; and particularly in case of the Loss of 
the said Ship and her Cargo on her intended Voyage to Trieste. 

I have therefore thus publickly protested and by these Presents do for and on behalf 
[of the] aforesaid publickly protest against the British Government and against the said Rear 
Admiral Sir Edward Hughes Bart., The Honble. the President and Select Committee and. 
Council of Madras, and all others who may have acted in the Premises under the authority 
vf the said Government, at the same time assuring each Individual Member thereof that, 
impressed as 1 am with the highest Veneration for their public Stations and Characters, 
ant persuaded in my own mind that they have acted in the Premises in Conformity to 
the orders received from their Constituents, I hope they will construe this Act on my 
part as it really is, an Act proceeding from an indispensable obligation and duty, and not. 
from any other motive whatever. 
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“In Witness siccae I tho said William Bolts rene on the behalf ieee hereunto set 
my hand and Seal in Madras this third day of Aprilin the vear of our Lord seventeen 
hundred and Eighty. 

In the presence of 

Wiitram Bots, 
THos. BAMBripGE Lieut.-Colonel in the Service of their Imperial 
JOHN MULLENS Royal and Apostolick Majesties. 


Registered upon the Records of the Honble. the Mayor’s Court at Madraspatam this 
ard day of April 1780. 
JAMES Tayiton Register 
Agreed that the Court of Directors be advised of this Proceeding of Mr Bolts by 
the first Dispatch. 


Consultation al Fort St. George, 5 February 1781.9: 


Read the followitne Memorial from Mr James Hegner. 
To the Honble. Charles Smith Esqr. President &o. 


Member of the Select Committee, Fort St. (George. 


The humble Memorial of James Hegner 
Sheweth 

That Your Memonaliss is Super Cargo of the Snow Vienna, Burthen 80 Tons, which 
Snow was bought bv Nazareth Satur?! of Raugoon, Merchant, for account of their Luyperial 
Majestys, the the Cost whereof, with her outfitting, amounted to the sum of (7000) Seven 
Thousand Rupees. That in the Month of September 1780 the said Snow swiled from Rangoon 
for Nancoury (one of the Nicobar Islands, and the property of their Imperial Majestys),” 
under the Command of Captain Danicl Bowles. That the said Snow arrived at Nancoury 
in the month of December last. That in the beginning of this month, Lieutenant Staht, the 
Tuperial Resident at Nancoury, appointed Your Memorialist Super Cargo of the said Snow, 
with orders to touch at Atehcen | Achin, in Siunatca |, where a Cargo would bercady. That your 
Mewmorialist sailed from Nancoury the 5th lust., and after beating up to Windward to the 
17th, the said David Bow les declared that it was not in his power to fetch Atcheen and that 
he must sail for Madras, That on the 26 Instant, being nearly in the Latitude of Madras, 
we descried the French Fleet consisting of Seven Sail and were iminediately after visited by 
some Officers belonging to a 60 Gun ship, who, after examining our Passport and Commigsion, 
ordered us not to leave the Fleet, but to follow them, which we did accordingly, and went 
to the northward of Polyacott [Pulicat] on the night of the 27th, when, on account of the 
fast sailing of the said Ficet, we lost sight of them, and as they shewed no Lights, we tacked 
about and Anchored in the Roads of Madras on the same Evening, and the Cable having 
broke, we let go a Second Anchor. 

That at Sunrise of the 28th Inst. We hoisted the Imperial Colours, and being in 
distress fired a Gun for a Boat: to come on board; soon after which Captain Bowles wrote 
a letter by a Cattamaran to the Master Attendant’ to inform him of the Name and 
Owner of the said Snow. And your Memorialist wrote to Mr Agavally Satur, Merchant of 
“Sah Badrae Select Conivistlee Consultations (1789), V. 251-255. 


% The two merchants named Nazareth and Agavelly Satur were evidently Persian Armenians from. 
Julfa near Ispahan. The name Satur is nowadays sometimes transformed into Chater. 


% See ante, yp. 12-13. 
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Pens o eigen an Anchor aid Cable on board, who in consequence thereat applied to 
the Master Attendant for that purpose ; soon after which your Memorialist. came on shore to 
deliver his letter and spoke to Mr Agavally Satur about the want which they were in for 
She Anchor and Cable. 


Your Memorialist Sheweth that the Anchor and Cable was not sent, and the old Cable 
having broke about three o'clock in the afternoon of the 27th Inst., the Snow began to 
drive, and the Officer on board hoisted a Signal of Distress and fired again. Notwithstand- 
ing which, no assistance came, and the Officer was then obliged to hoist his Sails in order 
to prevent the Snow from driving on Shore, That the Indiamen thereupon fired seven 
or more sharp loaded Guns at the Snow, some of which shattered her Sails and Rigging and 
then sent three boats on board with men armed with Cutlasses, who came alongside, and 
altho’ no resistance was made to their boarding the said Snow, they fell on the Snow’s 
Crew with ther Cutlasses, treated them very ill, broke up many Chests and plundered 
the Vessell, as if it had belonged to an Enemy. That afterwards they made the Snow 
fast to one of the Indiamen, but as the Boats had returned, the Rope was cut and the 
Snow drove on Shore, where she is now lost. 


Your Memorialist further Sheweth that Captain Bowles hath lost all his things, and 
what Money he had on board ; That the Mate suffered a Considerable Loss; The Impcrial 
Soldier Suwald lost all he had, was very much beaten and ill used, and with difficulty 
saved his Life. ‘The Lascars have lost every thing. That your Memorialists effects were 
plundered to the amount of eighty Pagodas, besides the loss of 90 Pieces of Blue Cloth to the 
valve of 400 rupees. 


Your Memorialist shewcth that throughout the whole of this misfortune from his first 
arrival in the Place to the hour the Snow was driven on Shore, every Act of Respect 
and Attention was shown to the Honble. Company by your Memorialist, by the Captain 
and by every person on board the said Snow, and that, by hoisting their Colours and 
afterwards hoisting signals of distress and firing Guns, it was evident that nothing was 
intended by those on board the said Snow but to save theirown Lives. That their Imperial 
Majesties are at peace with his Britannic Majesty and with the Honble. East India 
Company, and as an instance of the attention of the Subjects of their Imperial Majesties to 
those of the British Nation, your Memorialist sheweth that Captain Williams who was 
taken by a French Cruizer’ and landed at the Nicobars was entertained for three months 
at tho expence of the said Mr Staht, the Imperial Resident, and was granted a free passage 
on the said Snow Vienna to Madras. 

Your Memorialist therefore as the immediate Subject, and as being in the employ of 
their Imperial Majesties submits to the consideration of the Honble. the Select Committee 
that the violence which has been thus offerad to the Colours of their Imperial Majesties 
and their Subjects, and the loss of property which has followed therefrom, being entirely 
unmerited, ought to be redressed, and your Memorialist hopes that your Honors will be 
pleased to grant such redress as the Case appears to deserve. 

Jamrs Hucner 


Madras, 31st January 1781. 


Agreed that the above Memorial be referr’d to the Company’ 8 ‘Standing Counsel and 
his opinion requested thereon, | 
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Letier from the Company’s Standing Couisel respecting Mr Hegner’s Memorial, 
dated Fort St. George, 9 February 1781.98 


To Mr Secretary Sulivan. 
Sir, 

I have received your favor of the 7th Inst. enclosing me, by Directions of the President 
and Select Committee, a Copy of a Memorial delivered to them by Mr James Hegner and 
desiring my opinion on the subject of it. But as it is necessary, to enable we to form an 
opinion how it would be proper to act upon this occasion, that I should know what the 

aptains complained of have to offer in their justification, I think it would be right to 
send them a copy of the Memorial for that purpose. At present having but a partial view 
of the subject, itis impossible for me to form a satisfactory judgement of it. I request 
that you will acquaint the Hon’ble. President and Select Committeo with this circum- 
stance and am &c. 


BENJAMIN SULIVAN 


Letier from the Secretary at Fort St. George to Mr James Hegner, 
dated 16 February 1781.97 


The Hor’ble. President and Select Committee have received your Memorial. The 
Subject of it is under the consideration of the Company's Standing Counsel, When his 
‘Opinion is reported, J shall have the Command of Government to reply fully to you on 
the points in Question, 


Letter from the Karl of Hillsborough" to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 
East India Company, dated St. James’s, 21 Scptember 1781. 


Count Belgioioso,!0° the Imperial Minister, having presented to me, by Order of his 
‘Court, two Memorials complaining of the proceedings of Vice Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, 
the Governors of the Company’s Settlements in India, and particularly of the Governor 
General, against the subjects of His Imperial Majesty, ] transmit to you herewith copies 
thereof, and of a Declaration upon Oath of Louis Macé! inclosed in one of the Memorials, 


I shall by the first Conveyance write to Sir Edward Hughes for what regards the Charge 
stated against him, as I do not find any mention in his Letters to me of those matters, but 
in case you may have received intelligence of whut may have passed between that Admiral 
or the Governors in India and the Emperor’s Subjects, | am to desire you will communicate 
the same to me, together with your opinion concerning the propriety of the Admiral’s and 
Governor’s Conduct, and if you have received no such notice, it will be highly necessary 
that you transmit by the very first conveyance to the respective Governors Copies of the 
inclosed papers, so far as regards them, and that you direct them to send you, a8 soon 
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% Madras Sglect Committee Consultations (1781), V. 350. 

%? Madras Select Committee Coneultations (1781), V. 350. 

% Viscount Hillsborough, lst Marquis of Downshire, Principal Secretary of State for the Northern 
Department 1779—1782. 

% Miscsllaneous Letters Reseived, Vol, 69, No. 838 

100 Louis Charles Marie Belgio Joso, Comte de Barbrano, born 1728, was Maria Theress's emborsador 
(and after ot death ambassador for Joseph II. of Austria) in London from 1770 to 3783, 


2 See ante, p. 58. 
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as aie circumstantial Accounts of what has happened: for His Majesty's Information, 
that 1 may be enabled to give proper Answers to Count Belgioioso thereupon. 


Enclosures. 


1, Memorial from the Count Belgioioso to the Earl of Hillsborough, 
dated 21 June 1781.7 


The undersigned Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary from Her Imperial and 
Royal Apostolick Majesty has the honor of transmitting to Lord Viscount Stormont 3 
the annexed deposition upon oath of Louis Macé, a naturalized subject of Her Imperial and 
Royal Apostolick Majesty, made at Madras the 5th March 1780, by which his Excellency 
will see in what manner that officer, then commanding the Ship le Comte Kallowrath, carrying 
the Imperial and Royal Flag as Lieutenant, was seized in Madras Road by order of Rear 
Admiral Sir Edward Hughes and detained as a Prisoner. 


Her Imperial and Royal Majesty having commanded the undersigned to demand of 
His Britannick Majesty's Minister that the said Officer should be set at liberty, he acquits 
himself of that command by this Memorial, with the more alacrity as he is convinced that 
an act of violence so manifestly contrary to all that is due to a Power in amity could never 
have had the approbation of His Britannick Majesty. 


(signed) Le Comte Dz BeEtcroroso 
Poriman Square, 21st June 1781. 
2. Memorial from the Count Belgioioso to thy Earl of Hillsborough, 
dated 13th December 1781.4 _ 

The undersigned Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary from Her Imperial and Royal 
Apostolick Majesty had the honor of transmitting to vour Excellency a Memorial dated 
the 21 June last, to demand satisfaction and reparation for an insult offered to the Imperial 
and Royal Flag in Madras Road the 5th March 1780 by the English Rear Admiral Sir 
Edward Hughes, in the violent seizure of one Louis Macé, a naturalized Subject of Her 
Imperial and Royal Majesty, engaged in her Service as Chief Officer of the Imperial Ship 
le Comte de Kallowrath, and being at that time commanding Officer on board that Ship. 


But the undersigned has since learnt that this insult was followed by another of the 
same kind on the day after the seizure of Louis Macé, the same persons having come a second 
time armed on board le Comte de Kollowath, [sic] and having, notwithstanding the 
remonstrance of the Officers, taken one Lindeman, a German, an Imperial Subject, and 
who was Master Carpenter of the Ship. 

Nor are these open violations of the rights of nations the only acts of injustice that 
the subjects of Her Imperial Royal Majesty concerned in the Asiatick Company of Trieste 
have experienced from the British Governments in India, and particularly from that of 
Bengal, which not only by publick notice forbid all the subjects pf its Colony to have any 
communication with Her Imperial and Royal Majesty’s subjects, but even carried its 

violence so far as, on the 27th of August 1779, to cause to be seized and detained a considerable 
quantity of Caliaton ° Redwood purchased on their account, without assigning any reason 
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* Miscellaneous Lule Received, vol. 69, No. 92. 


3 David, 7th Vigoount Stormont and 2 Earl of Mansfield (1727-1796), Secretary of State for the 
Southern Department 1779-—1782, 


4 Miscellaneous Letiers Received, Vol. 69, No. 90; 


§ This term vader means redwood from Kaliot (in South Kanara) near Mangalore, where Bolts had 
established a factory 
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whatsoever for so doing, notwithstanding the Lieutenant Colonel and Director of the said 
Asiatick Company, William Bolts, repeatedly claimed it on the 2nd and 18th September 
following, declaring that he had paid the Duties due to the English Company on that article 
at Madras and that he was ready to satisfy all legal demands which could be made on the 
part of the said Government. | = 


It being impossible that proceedings so unjust towards the subjects of a Power in amity, 
and so contrary to all that might be expected from the reciprocal sentiments of the two 
Jourts can have had the approbation of His Britannick Majesty, the undersigned has orders 
to state them here as a sequel to the abovementioned Memorial transmitted by him to his 
Lordship on the 21st June last, and to demand the satisfaction which the honor of Her 
Imperial and ‘Royal Majesty’s Flag, as well as the interests of her commerce and of her 
Subjects require. 

Her Imperial and Royal Majesty having both the one and the other so much at heart, 
the undersigned finds it his duty to pray that his Excellency will honor him with an answer 
in order that he may be enabled to give an account to his Court of this official step, 
which he has, byits express orders, taken in this Memorial and in the former one of the 2Ist 
June last 

(signed) Louts Comte Dr Betaroroso 


Portman Square, the 13th Seplember 1781. 


Letter from Lord Hillsborough to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 
Kust India Company, dated St, James's, 24 November LI8L7 

On the 22nd instant I transmitted to you copies of two Memorials which had been 
presented to me by Count Belgioioso, the Imperial Minister here, complaining of ill 
treatment which some of the Emperor’s subjects are stated to have received from the 
Company’s Governors and servants in India. 

Tt is with concern that I now inclose to you copies of another Mvinorial from the same 
Minister with additional complaints of the like nature, as also of the two Papers accompanying 
it, marked No. 1 and 2, and I wm to signify to you His Majesty’s Pleasure that you do 
take the same into your Consideration and acquaint me, for His Majesty sinformation, with 
every Intelligence you may alroady have received from India relative to the Facts so- 
repeatedly complained of, together with such information and observations as may enable 
me to give without delay as satisfactory an answer as possible to Count Belgioioso. 

Enclosures. 
A. Translation of a Memorial from the Count de Belgioioso to the 
Earl of Hillsborough, dated 21 November 1781.8 

It is with the most just regret that the undersigned Envoy Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary from Her Imperial and Royal Apostolick Majesty once more finds it his 
duty to prefer complaints to His Britannick Majesty’s Minister respecting.an Act of violence 
offered by a British India ship at Madras on the 27th January last to the Imperial Snow, 
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8. See ante, Pp. 32-34. 
Miscellaneous Letters Received, vol. 69, No. 201, 


‘8 Miscellaneous Letters Received, vol, 69, No. 205. 
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called the Vienne, which on her voyage from Pegu on account of the eae and Royal 
Asiatick Company established at Trieste, in order to supply its factory on the Nicobar 
Islands with stores, was forced by a storm to take shelter in Madras Road, after having 
Jost all her Anchors ; excepting one, and having made a signal of distress, the crew of a 
British ship which was there on guard boarded her, beat the crew, broke open several 
‘Chests of the Imperial Ship and caused her to run aground and to break in pieces. 


The particulars of this new violence is contained in the annexed’ Piece, the proofs of 
which are not only in the possession of the undersigned, but advice thereof must have been 
already certainly received at the Company’s India house in London. It will suffice to 
-convince the Earl of Hillsborough of the necessity which the undersigned finds himself under 
to demand, in the name of his August Court, the punishment of the persons culpable, and 
reparation on the part of the Company, as well for the value of the Snow la Vienne, as for 
her Cargo, both of which were entirely lost upon this occasion through the unheard of conduct 
of a Ship’s crew belongingto the Company who were on guard that day. 


An Action as contrary to humanity as to the Laws of Nations leaves me no room to 
doubt but that it must have been committed without the knowledge and against the orders of 
their Superiors, but it is not the less of a nature to merit the most serious attention on the 
part of his Britannick Maiesty’s Minister, whose equity is so well known. He will certainly 
see with concern how little a similar conduct on the part of the Commanders and Servants 
of the British India Company agrees with the sentiments which, on all occasions, he has 
charged the undersigned to make known to his August Court, on the constant amity of the 
King, and that after these repeated assurances founded on the strict reciprocal amity which 
so happily reigns between the two Courts, it was doubtless to: be hoped in favor of His 
Majesty the Emperor’s subjects and of his flag, that at least they should meet with the 
same reception and assistance in the possessions of His Britannick Majesty in India which 
is granted to all the other European nations in amity with him. . 


It is consequently with a perfect confidence in the justice of His Britannick Majesty 
that the undersigned has the honor of addresing himself again to his enlightened Minister 
to represent to him instantly the necessity, not only of causing complete satisfaction to be 
made for these insults offered to the Imperial and Royal flags in the East Indies, 
but for preventing in future, by giving such Orders as the King may think most 
proper to the proper persons, the repetition of similar acts of injustice and violence towards 
the Emperor’s subjects and that the latter may, in case of necessity, find every reception and 
assistance that the British Flag and subjects have ever found so particularly in all the 
Territories of the Austrian Monarchy. 


The undersigned in calling to my Lord Hillsborough’s recollection the two preceding 
Memorials which he had the honor of transmitting to him on the 2lst June and 
13th September last, and of which the present may be deemed a continuation, cannot at the 
same time avoid offering to his Excellency the accompanying Piece No. 2 fas] a proof of 
what he set forth in the Memorial of the 13th September, on the almost hostile behavior 
on the part of the Directors of the India Company towards the Imperial subjects concerned 
in the fitting out the Ship under the Imperial Flag commanded by. William Bolts, 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Imperial service and a subject of the Emperor and King. This 
Piece being Copy of a notice published by the Governor. General and Supreme Council of 
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Fort William, conformably to the orders of the Directors of the India Company against the 
said Ship and her Commander, it cannot admit the smallest doubt of the fact.® 


This proceeding towards .subjects of a Power in amity with Great Britain must by its 
nature strike the equitable and enlightened Minister of His Britannick Majesty too forcibly 
to render it necessary that any ulterior reflections should be added. It has not, however,. 
been the first, it being known in 1776 that the Directors of the Britsh India Company, on 
the 24th December in that year wrote to the Governors of their Settlements in India, giving 
orders that they should jointly and severally employ the most efficient means to thwart 
and undermine the undertaking of the Ship Joseph and Theresa, adding that if they could 
effect the failure of this first expedition, it would not be followed by a second. 


The undersigned attending the honor of Lord Hillsboruugh’s answer in order to enable 
him to give an account thereof to his Court, has the honor to renew the assurances of his 
respect. 

LOUIS ComTE Dr BEtaro1oso 
Portman Square, the 21st November 1781. 


B. 1. Testimony of divers Persons to the Violence offered by a British Kast India Ship 
to the Imperial Snow Vienne at Madras the 29th January 1781.1 


We the here underwritten Pilot, Succanys [sukkani, quartermaster of a ship] and Soldiers of 
the Imperial Snow Vienna, make uccording to truth the following Declaration — 


The 27th of January of this year 1781, in the Afternoon, we all being on board of 
the said Imperial Snow Vienna, the wind blowing hard, our Anchor (able broke and 
we began to drive; there being no Anchor nor Cable more on board, the Pilot hoisted 
and tied the Colours and tired a Gun for sign of Distress, and made sail in order to: 
preserve the Snow from running on shore. Immediately the Indiamen fired several Guns 
sharp loaded at her, and sent some boats with Officers and sailors on board, who, without 
paying any Attention to the Remonstrances of the Pilot and other People, fell upon them 
with Swords and Pistols, treated them very ill and chiefly beat the Soldier very sorely. 
They broke up violently several Chests, and behaved entirely as in an Enemy's Vessel. 
The Time the Boats were on board the Snow, the Indiamen fastened her with a Rope, but 
as soon as the Boats had left her, they cut off the Rope, and let them drive on Shore, where 
she was entirely broken and lost. The truth of which declaration we testify herewith with 
our handwriting. 


Madras, the 28th January 178}. (Signed) Michel Seewald, Soldier 
Piloto, Joan Garcia 
Succano, Manoel Mendeff 
Succano, Jo&io de Cruz 


Immediately after the loss of the Snow Vienna, I went to the Notary Public, Mr Stephen 
Popham, the 27th January 1781, about 8 o'clock at night, but he then not being home, I 
waited upon him the 28th, as the next following day, early in the morning, in order to make 
a Protest against the Violence committed against the Imperial Snow Vienna, but Mr Popham 
energie petret tee A ANE TEC I TTI * 
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9 See ante, p. 30, for acopy of this document. 
10 Miscellaneous Lettera Received, vol. 69, No. 208. 
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said he would not make’ any protest against his own Nation, but offered to draw up in my 
Naine a Petition to the Governor and Council of Madras. Therefore, as I could not do better, 
I agreed to this Proposition, in order to try what Satisfaction I would be able to get. The 
Truth of this 1 testify hereby, and desire the Gentlemen who were present at this Transaction 
to testify the same by their Handwriting. 


Madras 28th January 1781. 
(Signed) James Higner, [sic] Supercargo of the Snow Vienna 
(signed) Nicolas Renaud \ I was present at this 


(signed) Agapeery Thaddeus Callandar!™ transaction. 


B 2. Notice dated July 1779.12 


Letter from the Court of Directors to the Councils at Madras and Bombay, 
dated 25 January 1782.13 


We transmitfor your information and guidance copies of two letters from His Majesty's 
Secretaries of State respecting Mr Bolts, together with the representations of Count 
Belgioioso, the Imperial Minister, and westrictly enjoin and charge youto take especial care 
that no just cause of offence be henceforth given to any subject of his said Imperial Majesty 
or to the subjects of any Prince or State whatever in amity with Great Britain. 

afc * st mM ss 


In addition to what we have written in a former paragraph ot this letter concerning — 
the representations of His Isxcellency Count Belgioioso, the Minister of His Imperial Majesty, 
we further direct that you forthwith prepare and transmit to us as soon as possible, the 
most circumstantial account of all that has happened, together with reasons at large for 
your proceedings in every instance which has been made a ground of complaint, and which 
may enable His Majesty's Secretary of State to return proper answers to the representations 
of His Excellency the (‘ount Belgioioso. 


Letter from Robert Ritchie to the Chairman of the: Kast India Company, 
dated Venice, 6 May 1781."' 


The two Imperial East India ships [the Joseph and Theresa and her consort| that 
arrived at Leghorn sometime ago are not to proceed to Trieste as was at first intended. Their 
cargoes are actually selling and to be sold at Leghorn. Mr. Bolts seems to be protected by 
the Grand Duke fof Tuscany]. An English merchant has, however, laid an attachment on 
all his effects. 

Letter from the Court of Direeturs ke the Councils ul Madras and Bombar Y, 
dated 29 August 1781.1 

We have been intormed that the ship Great Duke of Tuscany, under Tuscan Colours, 
being an English vessel bought by Mr. Bolts since the French war commenced, with a 
valuable cargo from the Coast of Coromandel, wes seized at the Cape of Good. Hope by 
two French frigates and condemned by them in virtue of the French King’ s declaration, 
the Dutch Governor not chusing to interfere. The same frigates are e said to have taken i in 
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i This j i8 a’so. t @ ni me of a Lersiani animeniné merchant of ‘Julfa. 
12 Nee ante, p. 30). 48 Bombay Dispatches, VI. 297, 383. 


44 ‘T+e Company’s ajent at Venice, . 
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that harbour an English Packet homeward bound, but from whence dispatched is not 
known to us, nor the name of the ship. We direct that you make a strict and particular 
enquiry whether any and who of our servants or persons under our protection were 
concerned in the above ship» bought by Mr Bolts or had any interest therein which 
occasioned her condemnation, as also to make the most minute enquiry who of our 
servants or persons Under our protection had any concern® or transactions in the 
promotion of any trade carried on by forcigners, or in furnishing+them by any moans with 
ships or vessels for the purpose of carrying on such trade or otherwise. 


General Letler from Fort St. George to ths Court of Dirvetors. 
dated 31 August 1782.27 

Upon Enquiry We found that the Ship Great Dale of Tuscany, wentioned in’ your 
Letter Of the 29th August 1781, had been loaded and dispatched by Mr Bolts from Bengal 
directly to Europe and did not touch at this place. But as We wished to put your 
Commands in Effect to their extreme Extent. We ordered the Sea Customer's Books to 
be examined to discover whether any Persons ving under the Company’s Protection had 
been concerned in; hipping goods in the vessels that: were in this Port in 1780 under the 
Direction of Mr Bolts. The names of some Huropean inhabitants now residing bere were 
In consequence reported to be found as having shipped) Merehandize on them, and We 
thought proper to call on those Persons to acquaint Us if they had acted upon this Occasion 
on their own Account or onthe Account of others, and of whom. They have in answer declared 
a total IgNOTANCE of the whole transaetion except mM one lnstanee af a very trifling 
Quantity, and that them names had probably been made use of by their Servants. We 
shall however make every possible further Enquiry into this Business for your Satisfaction. 

(To be cantinnd, ) 
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DEKKAN OF THE SATAVAHANA PERLOD, 
iy Paor. DR, BHANDARKAR, M.AL: CALCUTTA, 
CHAPTER 1. 

POLITICAL HISTORY. 


THERE is hardly anybody in the Dekkan who has not beard of Satavahana, or Sélivahana 
as he Is popularly known. Curiously, however, Salivahana or Satavahana is supposed to 





be the name, not of a royal family as it ought to be, Init of an individual king. Various 
traditions are known about. the birth of this prince and the origin of his name Satavahana. 
Somadevé in his Kathdsaritsdgara* tells us that he was the son of a Yaksha named Sata from 
the daughter of a sage. The union of this couple was not liked by the Rishis, and through 
the curse of the latter the former became a lion aud lioness. When the son was born, the 
latter died and assumed her previous body. The son thereafter was one day being carried 
on his back by the lion father, and while the latter dismounted and the former went to the 
bank of a rivereclose by to quench his thirst, a king called Dipakarni slew him with an arrow 
whereupon he at once became a Yaksha again. And Decale the boy was being carried by 
the Yaksha Sata, he was styled Satavahana, (Sata h vahanah yasya sah. ) J inaprabhastri | 
in his Virtha-kalpa,” gives a different’ account. In Pratishthana or Paithan in Nizam's 
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widowed sister. One day she went to the bank of the Godavari to fetch water, when Sesha, 
king of serpents, became enamoured of her. He assumed the human form and had connec- 
tion with her against her will. In course of time she gave birth to a boy, who, when he grew 
up and played with his companions, used to become their king. And because he used togive 
them clay horses, elephants and other conveyances, he was called Satavahana (sdidni datiani 
vihandni yena sah Sdatavdhanah). Soon after, Vikramaditya, king of Ujjain, when he heard 
that he was to die at the hands of a virgin’s son, despatched his Vetala or king of ghosts in 
search of him. Vetéla saw Satavahana and informed Vikramaditya. The latter came: 
with a large army to destroy the child, but Satavahana, by means of an incantation 
communicated to him by his father Sesha, infused life into the clay figures with which he was 
in the habit of playing, and at once raised a large army. He gave battle to Vikramaditya, 
killed him, and instituted an era called Saélivihana-saka commencing with a.p. 78. 


Such would have been our knowledge of the ancient history of the Dekkan, if we had 
had mere legends to go upon. Fortunately for us inscriptions have been found in sufficient 
numbers, and it is possible to construct a history which is reliable. If these inscriptions 
had not been found, to this day we should have continued believing that Saitavahana was 
the name of a king and not of a dynasty and that he was the founder of the era beginning 
with A.D. 78. The latter question does not concern us here, and we may dismiss it with a few 
words. The phrase Sdlivahana-saka, which is used at present in Maharashtra to denote 
this era, has really no meaning, because the word Saka has in no Sanskrit lexicon been given 
as signifying “‘ an era.”” And what inscriptions teach us is that up to the eleventh century 
it was called Saka-kdla, Saka-nripa-kdla, or, as in an inscription at Badami in the Bijépur 
district, Saka-nripa-réjydbhisheka-kdla, showing clearly that it was believed to be founded 
by a Saka king and that Salivahana or S&tavdhana had absolutely nothing tu do with it. 
Let us now see in detail what we can know of the Satavahana dynasty from epigraphic 
records, which are the principal and most reliable source of our information here. These 
inscriptions have been engraved in caves at Nasik, Karle, Junnar, Kanheri and so forth. 
The names of some of the kings of this family mentioned in epigraphs occur also in the hist 
of the Andhra dynasty enumerated in the Puranas, such as the Vayu, Matsva and Vishnu. 
The founder of this family is therein described as Andhra-jdtiya, i.e. as belonging to the 
Andhra race. It, therefore, behoves us to say a few words about the Andhras before the 
actual account of the Saétavahana dynasty is concerned. 


We learn for the first time about the Andhras from the Aitareya-Brahmana,® a work 
which was certain]y composed long prior to 500 B.c. Andhras are there represented as a 
Dasyu tribe living on the fringes of the Aryan settlements and to have descertded from, Visva- 
mitra. Evidently this means that they were a non-Aryan race, and that at the time when 
the Brahmana was compiled there was an admixture of blood between them and the Aryans, 
especially the hymn-composing Aryans. The next notice of this people is to be found in a 
well-known passage. of Pliny,* the Roman encyclopedist, whose information was doubtless 
derived from the writings of Megasthenes, who we know was an ambassador sent by 
Seleucos to the court of Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty. He describe 
the Andhras, or the Andaree as he calls them, as a powerful race, ‘“‘ which possesses numerous 
Villages and thirty towns defended by walls and towers, and which supplies its king with an 
army of 100,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry, and 1000 elephants. .. .”’ From this we infer 
that about 300 B.c. the Andhra country was thickly inhabited and occupied by a large urban 
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population, and their kingdom was then an important second-rate independent power of 
India. The next important notice of this people is supplied by Agoka's Rock Edict XIII-4 
promulgated about 256 B.c. It speaks of many independent and feudatory princes to whose 
kingdoms the Maurya monarch dispatched missionarics. In this connection the king of the 
Andhras is mentioned, but his name is included in the list of those of the feudatory princes. 
We thus see that about 300 B.c. the Andhra king was independent but was a subordinate 
chief about 256 B.c. We know from Asoka’s inscriptions that Kalinga was the only 
province which he conquered. Evidently the Andhras were deprived of thoir independence 
either by Chandragupta or his son Bindusara. 


We do not hear of the Andhras again till about 75 B.c. The Puranas tell us that one 
Sisuka (Simuka) of the Andhra race uprootcd not only the Kanvas, but also “ whatever | 
was left of the power of the Sungas,” who, we know, supplanted the Maurya dynasty to 
which Asoka belonged. It appears that the Kanvas, like the Peshwas uf the modern day, 
usurped the power of their masters, the Suigas, and that Sisuka (Simuka) by supplanting 
the power of the Kanvas supplanted that of the Sungas also. ¢ 


The Telugu country lying between the rivers Kistna and Ciodavari is called 
Andhra desa at’ present. But whether or not it was the original home of the Andhras, 
has been called in question. One Buddhist Jataka,? however, speaks of two traders 
going from the Neriva kingdom to a town called Andhapura situated on the Telavaha 
river. Andhapura certainly corresponds to the Sanskrit Andhrapura, and as pure is 
invariably used in early PA&li literature to signify‘ a capital-town,” Andhrapura must 
mean the capital town of the Andhra kingdom. The river Telavaha is either the 
modern Tel or Telingiri® both not far distant from cach other and flowing near the 
confines of the Madras Presidency and the Central Provinces. This, indeed, locates the 
original Andhra country which must, therefore, have comprised parts of both these 
provinces.ag 


The name of the Andhra dynasty that came to power about 75 B.C. is Satavahana. 
There can be no doubt that the order of succession of its first three kings has been correctly 
given by the Puranas, viz. (1) Siguka (Sirauka),® (2) Krishna, and (3) Srt-Satakarni. Krishna, 
we are told, was a brother of. Simuka and father of Sri-Satakarni. No record of Simuka has 
come to light, but of Krishna we possess an inscription In a cave at Nasik. It tells us that 
the cave was scooped out by the Mahamatra Sramana, inhabitant of Nasik, when Krishna 
of the Satavahana family was the king.4° Of the third prince, Satakarni we have two 
inscriptions, the most important of which has been engraved in the cave ut Nanigh4f, a pass 
in the Western Ghats in the Poona District. Though it is mutilated, it is of great importance, 
In the same cave figures have been carved on the front wall with their names inscribed above 
them, which are supposed to represent the royal personages referred to in the big inscription. 
A combined study of these monuments gives us the following results. Satakarni was the 
supreme ruler, of Dakshinépatha (Dekkan). His queen was Naganiké. They together 
performed a number of sacrifices, and Asvamedha we are told was celebrated twice—which 





& EI., Il. 471. 6 Vide Appendix A. . 7 7, 141. 5-8. 
8 I owe this suggestion to my friend Mr. EK. P. Jayaawal. 


® Simuka is the name given by » NapAgh&t inscription (4 SW1., V. 64, No. 3) and.must therefore. 
represent the correct original (vbid, 89-70). - a es ce 
® #I., VII. 93, No. 22. | 
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is a clear indication of Satakarpi being a paramount sovpreign.t2 Naganika was the daughter 
of the Maharathi Tranakayiro of the Angiya family. She had two sons, viz. Vediéri and 
Saktisri (Hakusiri). When the inscription was actually incised, Satakarni was dead and queen 
Niganika was regent during the minority of her son Vedisri. There can be no doubt that 
Satakarni was a powerful monarch. For the Hathigumpha inscription gives us to under- 
stand that he was the ruler of the whole country to the west of Kalinga.'2 Satakarni, it is 
true, has been styled the paramount sovereign of Dakshinapatha, but it does not at all mean 
that his might was confined to the Dekkan only. His second inscription has been found 
onan arched gateway (torana) of the celebrated stipa at Sanchi" in the Bhopal State, Central 
India. This shows that Malwa also owned his sway, and it is quite possible that his power 
was extended still further north. : 





A long interval intervenes bet ween the earlier and the later inscriptions of the Satavahana 
dynasty. A period of 89 years has been unanimously allotted by the Purdfnas to the first 
three kings just described. According to this calculation the third king, viz., Satakarni, ceased 
toreign in a.p.16. Gautamiputra (SAitakarni), according to the Puranas, came to the throne 
in a.p. 133, which fits excellently as we shall see shortly. There was thus an interval of 117 
years during which no Andhra inscription has so far been found. Of course, we can imagine 
that Vedisri, when he came of age, succeeded to the throne of his father Satakarni. His name, 
it is true, is nowhere mentioned in the Puranas, but asa king is described also by his epithets, 
it is possible that Apilava or Apitaka inay be anothor name for Vedisri. The Puranas show 
_# remarkable agreement in point of the names and the lengths of the individual names, We 
may therefore provisionally fill up this long period with reigns recorded in the Puranas, It is 
true that no Andhra inscription has been discovered during this interval, but a good many 
epigraphic records are known which belong to this period. They clearly tell us that an alien 
dynasty had risen to power and had for a time eclipsed the glory of the Satavahanas. 


The name of the new dynasty was Kshaharata, and its members called themselves 
Kshatrapas. The name Kshatrapa is worth considering. At first sight it seems tempting 
to take the name to mean Kshatram pdtiti Kshatrapah, the protector of the wétrior class. 
But such a title is unknown to Sanskrit or Prakrit literature, and must be taken to have been 
borrowed from a foreign language---a conclusion strengthened by the fact that all the early 
chiefs of the Kshatrapa families bear foreign names. Like the Greek term Satrap, Kshatrapa 
seems to be a Sanskrit adaptation of the old Persian K shatrapdvan, ‘ protector of the kingdom’, 
which was used to denote the governor of a Persian province. Four Kshatrapa Houses have 
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1 Buhler wrongly supposes that the sacrifices narrated in the large Nanaghat inscription were 
all performed by the queen Naganika. He himself admits that “ according to the Sdstras, women are 
not allowed to offer Srauta sacrifices, and that the Brahmanas who perform such sacrifices for them 
(striyajaka) are severely blamed.”’ It is true he further says, that ‘‘ that prohibition does not apply 
tu queens who may be conducting the government of a state, either independently or for minor 
sons,” but this is a mere gratuitous assumption as no proof has been adduced by him in support 
of his position. Again, the Ninighat record speaks of Asvamedha sacrifice as having been twice 
pertormed. (it ig inconceivable that Naganikaé, even as queen-regent, celebrated it of her own accord 
and to indicate her paramount sovereignty. An ASvamedha sacrifice is performed by a king who lays 
claims to universal monarchy by conquering all neighbouring princes,and as Naganikaé’s husband Satakarni 
has been styled apratikatachakra, it is proper and natural to suppose that it was he who celebrated 
the sacrifice twice. What appears to bé the case is that Batakaryi it must be, who carried out the 
sacrifices referred to in the epigraph, and as all sacrifices are performed by Yajamanas along. 
with their consorta, Naganiké hda been associated with him, : ; - 

® Lidera’ Liat of Brahn§ Inscriptions, No. 348. 3 Ibid, No. 346, 
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so far been traced in the different parts of India from their inseriptions and coins. A few 
isolated names of Kshatrapas and Mahakshatrapas have also heen found, but the exact 
province of their rule not yet known. Two of the four Kshatrapa families ruled over Western 
India, but here we have to deal with only one of them. It was again only one prince of this 
family with whom we are directly concerned. His name was Nahapdna: and it was he who 
seems to have wrested Maharashtra from the Sétavahanas. He has been mentioned in no 
less than eight cave inscriptions. Of these six have been cut in Cave No. 10 of the Paadu 
Lena near Nasik, one in the Chaitya cave at Karle, and one ina cave at Junnar.! All of these 
except the last specify the many charitable and publicly useful works of Ushavadata, who 
calls himself son-in-law of Nahapéna and son of Dinika. All these records give Nahapana’s 
family name Kshaharata which, in Prakrit forms, appenrs as Khaharita or Khakharata. 
For a long time Nahapani was the.only Kshaharfta prince known to us. A few years ago, 
another Kshatrapa of the Kshaharita clan. named Bhaimaka, was brought to light by the 
celebrated numismatist, Prof. KE. J. Rapson, by carefully reading the legends of certain coins 
wrongly attributed to Nahapana.'® He was the immediate predecessor of Nahapana in 
Rajputanaand Malwa, but does not seem to have ruled over Maharashtra. A fragmentary 
inscription found by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel on the site of Ganeshra,!® three miles west of Mathuré, 
revealed the name of yet another Kshaharata, viz., Ghatika, who.if the restoration proposed 
bv him, is correct, was also a Kshatrapa. 

It hag just been mentioned that of the eight inscriptions which refer themselves to the 
reign of Nahapana, ne less than seven describe the benefactions of his son-in-law Ushavadata 
(Rishabhadatta)'? and the latter's wife Dakhamita (Dakshamitra). Most of these charities 
stamp Ushavadita as a staunch adherent of the Brahmanical religion, and these we will 
describe in the next lecture. . Ushavadata’s other charitable works were the gifts of gold and 
river-side steps on the river Barndsé '* and the bestowing of thirty-two thousand cocoanut 
trees at the village Nanamgola' on the congregation of Charakas 7" ut Pinditakavada, 


Govardhana,”! Suvarpamukha and Rématirtha m Sorparaga.*? Among the works of public 
ae ; . , dee 
utility exeetated by him may be mentioned quadrangular dwellings for Brilimaus and rest- 


houses at Bharukachha.?? Dasapura,?! Govardhana and Sorpéraya and the establishment 
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at Ibid, Nos. OOM, LES. 1 136 and DATA. % TRAN., 1904, pp. 371-4. 


16 Thid, 1912, pp. L223: 1S, AR, WOLL12, 128-9. 

W This name is not the Hinduised form of a foreign name as has been thought by some 5 for it dias 
been mentioned in the Kalpu-safra as the name of a Brahman (SBE, XXIT 226). This naine oeeurs 
also in Karle Inser. No. 11 (i. VEL 56; ASW, TV. 91) as the name of the father of one Mitradevapaka 
hailing from Dhenukakata and bearing the expense of a pillar in the Karle Chaitya cave, M. Senart 
no doubt identifies him with Ushavadata, son-in-law of Nabapana, and Prof, Rapson seems to agree 
with shim (CIC-A.Wk. ete., Intro. tix), Tam afraid J cannot accept this view. We have got an 
inscription of Nahapéna’s soim-iit-law on this cave recording the grant of a village to the Buddhiat 
inonks residing in it. Kvidently he made this grant after the cave was excavated. But as 
Mitradevanake incurred the expenses of carving one pillar in this cave, it is cleur that his gift was in 
time prior to its excavation. Mitradevanaka’s father, Ushavadata, caunot, therefore, be the same 
as Ushavadata, son-in-law of Nahepaéna, 

18 BarsAsA corresponds with the Sanskrit Parnéai mentioned an _the Muhdbhdratu and the 
Puranas and with the modern Banas, which is the name of two rivers in Rajputina--oye coming from 
Mount Aba and falling into. the Gulf of Cutch and the other # tributary of the Cham hal, The former 
river can hardly be meant, as it rarely contains any water except during the reine | | 

_19 Perhaps Nargol on the Thani sea-board, four miles west of Nanjén, as proposed by 
Bhagwanial Pndraii. | | | | 

2 "These seen to be identical with the Charakas whu are named in the stereotyped formula of 
the Buddhist (e. g., Mahdvastu, IT. 412, anya-tirthika-Charaka-Partvrdjaka) and Jaina texts, namely, | 
a certain special category of Brahmanical ascetics (EJ7., VIII. 79). a 
2 This is Govardhan-Cangapur, aix miles west of Nasik. 8 Age hot ee 

a Sopara near Baxsein in the Thana district. A holy reservoir here is still called Rima-kugda,, = 
24. Mandasor (Flect, GI., 79, a. 2), which is on the borders of Réjputéna and Malwa, 
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of free ferries across and the erection of waiting places and prapds or gratuitous distribution 
of drinking water on the banks of the Iba, Paridaé, Damana, Tapi, Karabené and Dahanuka.2* 
Ushavadata was no doubt a follower of the Brahmanical faith, but according to the 
catholic spiritof the age. he was by no means slow to extend his charities evento the Buddhist 
community. Thushis Karle inscription speaks of his granting the village of Karajika fot 
the support of the monks residing during the rainy season in the caves of Valiraka, which was 
unqtestionably the name of the old place within whose bounds the caves were situated.25 Nasik 
Cave No. 10, again, was caused by him to be cut in the Trirasmi hills in Govardhana. This 
cave, we are told, was spacious enough to accomodate twenty Buddhist: monks during the 
rains. Like a true liberal donor Ushavadata had made ample provision for their comfortable 
maintenance. Thus for suyplying food to them, he purchased a field for 4,000 Karshapanas 
on the north-west side of Govardhana. He also made a perpetual endowment of 3,000 
Karshapanas. 2,000 of which were deposited in one weavers’ guild and 1,000. in another- 
both of Govardhana, and at the rates of one and three-fourths per cent per mensem 
respectively. The first investment yielded a sum of 240 Karshapanas, of which a sum of 12 
Karshapanas was made over to every one of the twenty monks for his chivara or garments. 
From the annual interest of 90 Karshapanas, accruing from the other deposit, each monk was. 
granted a Kusana, 27 
The Junnarcave inscription of the time of Nahapaina records the gift of a cistern and a 
hall by Ayvama (Aryaman) of the Vatsa yotra, his minister (amdtya). Tt is worthy of note 
that this epigraph specifies the date 46 and speaks of Nuhapfna ax Maha&-kshatrapa, whereas 
the Karle and Nasik records give the dates 41, 42 and 45 and call Nahapana only a Kshatrapy. 
Nahapana struck both silver and copper coins. In point of weight, size and fabric, coins 
of the fir-t class agree with the hemi-dracams of the Greeco-Indian princes, Apollodotus 
snd Meuander, which, as the author of the Periplus tells us, were up to his time current 
in Barugaza (Broach).** Nahapana’s silver coins were of extreme rarity until the dis- 
covery ten years ago, of a hoard of at least 14,000 coins at Jogaltembhi in the Nasik 
district.2° From an examination of the busts on the four specimens of Nahapana’s coins 
in his possession. Pandit: Bhagwanlal [ndraji had inferred that they were struck at different 
ages of the king and that whereas the earliest had the face of a man 30 years old, the latest, 
of a man 70 vears of age." But the Jogaltembhi hoard conclusively proves that we have 
here faces varying not only in age but in every feature.:2 ‘The various types of the face. 
which this hoard presents. viz , short-necked, straight-noxed, hook-nosed, low forehead and 
high forehead, lean face and fat face. cannot possibly represent one and the same individual 
even at different ages. The Rev. H. R. Scott, who has given a full account of this interesting 
und important find, solves the difficulty by saying that the heads represented are those 
of the members of Nahapana’s family, who ‘ caused their own likenesses to be engraved on 
the coins whilst keeping the inscription of Nahap&na unchanged, as he was the founder of. 
the family.” 32 This does not however, meet the case, and it seems that these faces are not’ 
likenesses at all, but merely copies of Roman coins—an inference strengthened by the figures 
on plates accompanying Mr. Scott's article, “‘ where the head-dress, the style of dressing 
the hair. the absence of moustache, and, above all, the Shape of the head and features are 
very similar to the heads on coins of the Roman emperors of from 30 B.c. to A.D. 150° 3 
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om Hincsw anlal ‘Andraji identifies Tha sith Ambika, Parada w sbi ] ’r,and Karabena with Kaveri—. 
all in South Gujarat. Damana, of course, is the Dainanaganga river, and Dahannka the Pahand creek. 


a ET,, Vv I. ° 7-8, 

* Tris seems to be the name for the silver coins struck by Nahapana.  Séo further in the text, 
* 1A. VI. s % JBBRAS., XXII. 223 and fi.  JRAS,, 1890, 643. 
“\ JBBRAS., XXII. 236. *? Ibid, 237. 8 JRAS., 1908, 554. 
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The obverse of Nahapina's silver coins beara ‘Head of king * just described and an 
inscription in the Greco-Roman characters. When only four specimens were known, this 
legend could not be deciphered, but with the find of thousands of his coins at J ogaltembhi 
it has now become possible to read it and was first read beyond all doubt by Mr, Scott who 
has found it to be an almost exact transliteration of the Brahini inscription on the reverse. 

It runs thus :— Rae 


PANNIW® TAHAPATAC NAHAMANAC. 

Though this legend is essentially Greek, it contains the Roman H with the valueh both in 
his proper and tribal names.3t The reverse of the coins has, on the left, an arrow pointing 
downwards, and, on the right, a thunderbolt, with a pellet in between. Tt bears two legends 
—one in Brahmi, andthe other in Kharoshthi characters. The first reads Rujito Kehahardtasa 
Nahapdénasa, and the second, Rajio Chhaharatasa Nahapanasu. Nahapina’s copper 
coinage is at present represented by a solitary specimen in the possession of Cunningham 
who found it in Ajmer. The obverse is engraved with a thunderbolt on the left and an arrow 
pointing downwards on the right. Of the inscription incised on it, only the letters (Na)hapina 
have heen preserved. On the reverse appears a tres, with large leaves, within railing. Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Mdraji also is reported to have possessed two more specimens which came 
from Mandasor. Nothing is, however, known about their present whereabouts. 

The extent of Nahapina’s rule may be inferred from the places where his coins. have 
been found and the focalitiss where his son-in-law Ushavadata made bonefactions. It 
stretched as far north as Ajmer in Rajputanaé and included Kathiawir, S. Gujarét, Western 
Malwa, North Konkan from Broach to Sopara, and the Nasik and Poona districts. As 
some of his coins have been found at Junagadh, Surashtra or Kathiawir must have been 
under hissway. In one mutilated inscription in Nasik Cave No. 10, a charity of Ushavadata’s 
seems to have been made at: Ujeni (Ujjain). This shows that Nahapina’s kingdom comprised at 
least Western Malwa. There can be no doubt that it extended as far northwards as Ajmer. 
For both at Ajmer and Pushkar his coms have been found. Besides that. is proved by a 
postscript to Nasik Inscription 10 in Cave No. 10. Therein we are informed that in the rainy 
season he had gone in the north, at the command of his lord who can be no other than 
Nahapana, to relieve the Chief of the Uttamabhadras who had been besieged by the Malayas. 
The Milayas fled away at the more sound of his approach and were all made prisoners of 
the Uttamabhadras. Ushavadata is represented to have thereafter repaired to the Poksharas, — 
performed ablutions, and given three thousand cows and a village. Poksharas is 
obviously Pushkar, 7 miles west of Ajmer. The word actually used is Pokshardm,® the: 
plural and not singular. Even to this day, not one or two but three, Pushkaras are known 
—-jyeshtha, madhya and kanishtha all situated within a circuit of six miles. And as Ushavadata 
bathed there and gave cows and a village, it shows that even so early as the 2nd century a.D., 
Pushkar was a centre of Brahmanism. And the very fact that Ushavadata here 
granted a village, which to be of real use must have been in the vicinity of this sacred place, 
shows that Nahapana’s dominions stretched as far northwards as Ajmer and Pushkar. The 
Milayas whom he defeated must. of course, be*the Malavas, ** who at this time were settled 
in the eastern part of Rajputané, especially in the south-east portion of the Jaipur State. 





ai resort Senart (EI., VIL. 79) and 
35 i s been wrongly translated “‘ Pokshera tanks ’* by M. Senart (44., Vill. £9) and. 
spitiaes Lear by Prof. Livers (List, No. 1181). So far as I know there 18 only one lake at Pushicar, — 
but three.different Pushkars are known within a cireuit of six miles, as stated inthe text. = 
"38 As in the cave inscriptions of this period v is sometimes replaced by y, I have no doubt that 
Malaya equates here with Malava. Thus the correct form of the name of Gautamiputra Satakarni’s son 
is Pulumévi, as evidenced by the Puranas and his coins (Rapson’s CIC.—A.Wk., 20-22). But in the 
cave inscriptions it is spelt PulumAyi except in one instance. That the Malavas were settled a¢ this 
time in eastern RAjputana is proved by their coins (Smith’s COIM., I. 161-2). 
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It was, therefore, quite’ natural for U shavadata.to“have gone to Pushkar after inflicting a 
defeat on the Malavas. 
The coneluding portion of Nasik Inscription 12 speaks of Ushavadata having given to 
gods and Brahmans a gift of 70,000 Karshapanas, the value of two thousand Suvarnas, 
counting 35 Karshapanas for one Suvarna. The reference here, as Prof. Rapson rightly says, 
must surely be to. the contemporary gold currency of the Kushanas, which we must, therefore, 
suppose to have been prevalent in Nahapdna’s kingdom.3? Neither the Indo-Bactrian 
princes nor the Indo-Scythian kings before the Kushanas are known to have struck gold 
coinage, which was for the first time introduced by Kadphises II., the second of the Kushana 
sovereigns. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Nahapana was a viceroy of Kadphises 
iI. There was yet another type of coins current in these parts but introduced by Nahapana, 
which seems to have an intimate connection with the name of the Kushana family and to 
show that he was a subordinate of another Kushana ruler. Nasik Inscription 12 which 
speaks of Suvarnas also makes mention, as stated above, of Kusanas, which were to be 
given to the Buddhist mendicants occupying Ushavadata’s cave. Ushavadata deposited a 
sum of 1,000 Karshiipanas at the monthly rate of } per cent. and yielding therefore an annual 
interest of 90 Karshapanas. Thisamount of 90 Karshapanas, we are told, was the A usana-mila, 
i.¢., the value of Kusganas. The word Kuéana has very much exercised all the editors of the 
Nasik cave inscriptions. M. Senart, however, has clearly shown that it must correspond 
with the word padiko in the expression Chivarika solasaka (sometimes bdrasaka) padtko 
cha mase utukdle and other similar phrases which occur in the Kanheri inscriptions.38 As 
the words Chivarika bdrasaka of this expression are actually found in the Nasik record, the 
words Kusana-mila which immediately follow in’ it must, as correctly pointed out by 
M. Senart, be taken to correspond with padiko cha mdse utukdle of the Kanheri inscriptions. 
Unfortunately, however, he takes it to mean “a monthly stipend, assigned to every monk 
luring a certain period of the year, and probably to be applied to his food.” This does not 
appear to me to be quite in order, because, as the last postcript of Nasik Inscription 10 informs 
us, Ushavadata had already provided for the boarding of the monks by assigning a field. 
It seems more natural, therefore, to take Kusana, like Padika (= Pratika), as denoting a specific 
coin. And to me the name appears to have been given to the silver coinage of Nahapana, 
because he issued it for his overlord who must have been known as Kusana, 7.e., Kushana. 
We have instances of coins named variously after the kings who struck them. Thus we have 
Vigrahapala-drammas and Ajayapala-drammas, no doubt, called after the proper names 
of the kings.3® Coins have also been named after the epithets or titles of kings. Thus 
‘Srimad-AdivarAha-drammas have been so styled after the epithet Adivaraha of Bhoja I. of 
the Imperial Pratihara dynasty. These coins are also called Srimad-Adivarahas without 
the addition of the word dramma. It is thus not unreasonable to suppose that Kugana 
denotes the coins issued by Nahapana for his suzerain who must have been commonly called 
simply Kushana. Was there any Kushana king who was also known by the mere name 
Kushana ? Certainly this must be the Kushana sovereign referred to in the Taxila scroll 
inscription of the year 136.4° It is worthy of note that he is here simply ‘styled Kushana 
with the titles Mahdrdja Rajitirdja Devaputra without any specification of his proper name. 
1 have elsewhere shown that he can be no other than Kujula Kadphises, or Kadphises I; as 
he is also known.‘! It thus seems that Nahap&na was a viceroy not, only of Kadphises IT, 
but also of Kadphises I. Against this it might perhaps be argued that Kadphises I. flourished 
about the beginning of the fourth quarter of the first century a.p., whereas Nahapana’s 
dates 41, 42, 45 and 46, which are unanimously taken to be ) years of the Saka era and thus 
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range between a.p. 119 to a.p. 124 plage him about the first cuarter of the second century. 
It will, however, be shown shortly that Nahapéna was ruling as early as a.p. 85 and’ ‘that 
consequently he was a contemporary of Kadphises I, also. Again, the principal characteristic 
of Nahapana’s coins is the imitation of the Roman head on the obverse, as stated above. 
This is exactly the characteristic of one type of Kadphises L's coins, in the head of whose 
obverse numismatists recognise the likeness of a Roman emperor though they differ in regard 
to the identification of the exact original.42, And what can be more natural than that 
Nahapana, striking coins as viceroy of Kadphises I., should adopt the special features of his 
sovereign’s money? The word Kusana, therefore, indicates the currency started by 
Nahapana as subordinate of the Kushana ruler Kadphises I., and the monks residing in 
Ushavadata’s cave were to be given each a Kusana, i.c. Nahapana’s silver coin, for every 
month of the rainy season, just as the monks living in the Kanhert caves received each a 
Padika, i.e., one Karskapana, for every month of summer or the rainy season. 

It will thus be seen that Nahapana was a Kyhatrapa of both Kadphises I. and Kadphises 
Il. It is not necessary to suppose that Kadphises I. himself led an army and conquered 
Rajputana, Central India and Gujarat. It is possible that he may have sent Nahapina to 
subjugate these provinces, of which the latter was afterwards made a Satrap. The name 
Nahapana ts of Zend-Persian origin, and he is,*! therefore, regarded as a Pahlava or Parthian. 
This is not at all impossible. His son-in-law, Ushavadata, was a Saka, and it is, therefore, 
quite natural to expect Nakapana to belong toa different clan, as was required by the matri- 
monial connection subsisting between them. And as Pahlavas at this period are constantly 
associated with Sakas not. only in Sanskrit works but also iu inscriptions, and as the name 
Nahapdna is Iranian, it is very likely that he was a Parthian. That he came from the north 
is also indicated by the use of the Kharoshthi alphabet on his coins. The proper home of 
this script is Kastern Afghanistan and Northern Punjab though its use extended as far south- 
west as at Bhawalpur near Multan, as far south as Mathura, and as far south-east as Kangra, 
jn which regions it is generally found side by side with the Brahmi alphabet. Not a single 
inscription has been discovered in Kharoshf¢hi in Rajputana, Central India, Gujarit or the 
Dekkan, where Brahmi alone was used. And the very fact that Kharoshthi occupies an 
equally important place with Brahmi in the coin legends of Nahapana shows that he came from 
a province where Kharosh¢hi alone was prevalent. It also shows that Nahapina was not 
a mere adventurer who came southwards to carve out a kingdom for himself. The 
employment of Kharoshthi on his coins, in the provinces where Brihmi alone was 
understood, shows that it was a script of his court and that he came from the north aleng 
with several scribes knowing Kharoshthi. In this connection it will be interesting to note 
that a Nasik inscription 44 speaks of a scribe called Vudhika who was a Saka and a 
resident of Dasapura, Nahapana’s capital. It seems tempting to suppose that he was 
probably one of the scribes who accompanied Nahapana, when the latter was sent south 

dy his Kushana overlord for the subjugation of territory. 

The author of the Pertplus in chapter 41 of his book informs us that next after Barake 
(Dwarka) follows the gulf of Barygaza (gulf of Cambay) and the sea-board of the region 
called Ariake being the beginning of the kingdom of Mambaros (or Nambanus) and of all 
India. The capital of the kingdom was Minnagara, whence much cotton was brought down 
to Barugaza (Broach). Pandit Bhagwanlél Indraji has rightly corrected Ariake into 
ABaparexn, the Prakrit form of Aparantika, an old name of the western sea-board of India. 
M. Boyer had more than fifteen years ago shown cogent reasons for identifying Nambanus 

«2 Prof. Rapson recognises in it a tikeneus ot Augustus ({0., 1897, 15, 66), and Mr. V. A Smith 


Tiberius (LHI. 236; CCI M.1 - 66) and also of Caius and Lucius, grandsons of Augustus — 
ORas, 1903, P- "20, n. J). 3 JRAS., 1906, 215. “4 #I., VEIL, 95. ‘. 
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with Nahapina. It wag, however, left to Dr. Fleet to explain satisfactorily how the name 
Nahapana could partly through the copyist’s confusion and partly through phonetic influence 
be easily transformed into Mambanos or Nambanos.*5 The late Mr. McCrindle has 
adduced strong reasons to hold that the Pertplus was written between a.p. 80—89, and no 
scholar of repute has called this date in question. Nahapa&na was thus alive circa a.D. 85, 
long before A.p. 124 which is the last known date for him. The capital of Nahapana’s 
territory, according to the Periplus, was Minnagara. The work also mentions another 
Minnagara, but this was the capital of ‘ Scythia ” and was situated in the delta of the Indus in 
Sind. The name has been taken to be a hybrid word meaning “a city of the Mins, the Scythians.” 
Nahapana’s Minnagara has been identified by McCrindle with Indore,’ by Pandit Bhagwanlal 
with Junadgadh,*? by Mr. Schoff with Nagari north of Chitorgadh in Rajputana,* and by 
Dr. Fleet with Dohad inthe Paiich Mahals district, Bombay Presidency.*® Lt deserves to be 
noticed that Ptolemy, the Greek geographer, who wrote shortly after a.p. 150, refers to 
both these cities, and, what is more interesting, specifies both the latitude and the longitude 
of these as of other places. In regard to the inland Minnagara which was, no doubt, the 
capital of Nahapana, hegives 115’ 10° and 19’ 30° as its latitude and longitude, which for 
Barugaza are 113’ 15° and 17’ 20°.°e = Minnagara was thus nearly 2’ east and 2’ north of 
Barugaza, which, we know for certain, is Broach. The only old place which fulfils these 
conditions is Mandasor, the ancient Dasapura. Dasapura certainly was a place of impor- 
tance in Nahapana’s time as it is mentioned in one of Ushavadata’s inscriptions along with 
such big cities as Sorpdraga, Govardhana and Bharukachha. Besides, it seems at this time 
to have been inhabited by some Sakas, as we see from a Nasik cave inscription.©' [ have 
often thought that it was impossible for Ushavadata not to have made any benefactions at 
the capital town of Nahapana and that consequently one of these four cities must have been 
his capital. But Ptolemy's geography no longer leaves this point in doubt. 

As Dasapura was the capital of Nahapina’s kindgom, the other three cities, viz., Sorpa- 
raga, Govardhana and Bharukachha, must have been each the head-quarters of a district. 
Govardhana certainly was the principal town of an dhdra or district, as we learn from other 
Nasik cave inscriptions of this period.5? This Govardhana is the large modern village of 
Govardhan-Gangapur, on the right bank of the Godavari and six miles west of Nasik. We 
have seen that a Junnar cave epigraph mentions an amdtya of Nahapana called Ayana 
(Aryaman). Amétya, of course, has been used in inscriptions to signify the head officer of a 
territorial division. Thus Junnar seems to have been the head-quarters of the Mamala district 
which is mentioned in a KArle inscription and which has been identified with Maval. Nasik 
inscription 14(a), a8 we have seen above, makes mention of Ujeni (Ujjayini), which, no doubt, 
was included in Nahapina’s dominions and must have been the head-quarters of a division 
called Avanti. There was yet another district called Kapur-Ahara which is also referred 
to in one of Ushavadita’s inscriptions, It was at Chikhalapadrain this division that he 
granted. 8,000 cocoanut trees. From the mention of the cocoanuts Chikhalapadra seems to 
have been on the coast and most probably is Chikhali, the principal town of a taluka in the 
Surat district, ag suggested by Pandit Bhagwanlal [ndraji. Kéapura is ntentioned as the 
name of both the district and its head-quarters on a copper-plate grant of the Traikiitaka king 
Dahrasena found at Pardi in the Surat Collectorate. Kapura thus appears to correspond to 
the modern Surat district and was situated between the Sorpéraga and Bharukachha districts. 

(Zo be contimued.) | 
43 JRAS., 1907, p. 1043, n. 2. # 14., CII 140. 4 B.G., VIII, 487. #8 Peripius, p. 180. 
® JRAS., 1912, 788. 0 1.4., X11, 359. % BI, VILL, 95-6, 


82 See, for example, Nasik Cave ra i Nos. 4 & 5, where Govardhana 1g mentioned as & 
place where an amdtya wes stationed, - | 
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VIVEK APATRAMALA.! 


BY T. A. GOPINATHA RAO, M.A. ; TRIVANDRAM. 

In my article on the Arivilimangalam plates of Srinaigaraya {T.. contributed to the 
Epigrapia Indica, Vol. XU, an attempt was made to identify certain members of the 
family of the document (sdsana) writers of the later Vijayanagara dynasties with certain 
poets of Mullandram. Since writing this arviclé mcre inaterials have been accusmulated, 
which enable me to review the situation in greater detail. 

There are no less than fifty-five copper-plate documents belonging to a period 
intervening the reigns of Harihara [1 to Raiga VI. in which the names of the following 
persons, the composers of the documents. are mentioned: namely, Sabhipati, son of 
Abhirama, his sons Svayambhu, Kamak6‘i or Kamakshi and Gavaparya ; his grandsons 
Rajanatha by Svavambhu: Krishnakavi and Rimakavi by Kimakéti and Kamaya by 
Ganapirya ; Kamaya’s son was Sdémanatha. Then again the engravers of the édsanas, 
are said to have been Muddana, Virana [., Muddana [1., Virani II., Maltlana Il,. Virana III., 
Appana, Ganapirya, Viranua 1V., Virana V., Kiinaya, Achyuta and Sémanitha. The 
following table gives the details regarding the kings, the composers and engravers of their 
documents and other information :~- 


4 











ie Date. None of the King. Composer. | Engraver. Reference, 

1 | S. 130. Harihara tL. Mallanaradh va. | Nagidéva. | Tipiir, No. 9. 

2 |S. 1316. Kakka If. Mallanaradhya, “ail Nagidéva. | GCoribidnary, 
of  Kétisvarara-! : No. 46. 
dhya of the Atré-| | 
vagéotra and 
Yajussakha. | 

3 S. 1318. Harihara IT, Muddanacharya. {| 9 ...... ! Hasan, No, 86. 

4 |S. 1319. | Dos | «ees ; | Nayidéva. | 'T. Narsi, No. 134. 
5 | S. 184s. Praudhadéva- ere Viranacharveu., Tumkér, No. LL. 
rava, son of Mud- 

| danachirya. | 
6 | S. 1851. Dévarayall, | 9 ...... Muddana, son’ Lin gampidu 
of Virauna (¢): Grant. 
7 | S. 1886. Im. Praudha-| Mallana. son of) Viraun, son of Nagar, No. 69. 


do varaya. Kamana of the Muddaua. 
Bharadv4 neon : 
and Riksakha ( 





x | %. 1386. | Mallikarjuna. | — asinee Do. | Tirthahal] ]i, 
| | No. 206. 
9 | S. 1396. Virdpaksha. |; we seee Mallana, son of ee | pn all i 
Virana. : o. 121, 
10 | S. 139. Mallikarjuna. ash eh Virana son of Srirangapatna, 
- 7 | Muddana. | _No. 11, | 
11] | 8. 1429. ViraNara- eee | Mallana (son of Nagar, No. 64. 
sinha, Virana). | 
12 | S. 1429. Do. dai eigraee Virana, son of, Kumbhakénam 
Mallana. Plates. 
13 Do. Do. ag Stoel 7 Do. | Do. 
14 | 8. 1433. Krishnadéva- Sabha pati. | Do. | Bélir, No. 79. 
: ot aya, 





TY This is sametimes known also as the Vibhiga. -patra.mi la, 
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1437. 
1438. 


1438. 


. 1444. 


1444. 


. 1445. 


1446. 


. 1447. 
. 1450. 


1453. 
1455. 


. 1455. 


1458, 


1458. 
1461. 
1462. 


Sana et eee 
iN ame Of the King,/ 


riya. 


Do, 


' Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


| 


Krishnadéva- 


eet oer oo ee es re 





oo ee en + wititee 





Ach yutadé va- 


raya. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do, 


Do. 





2 Se eee 


a 
| t 


of Sabhapati; of 
Savarnya gétra, 


i) SERS ™ 








Com poser. Engraver. Reference. 
Sabhapati. Mallana, son of} Holalkere, No, 94. 
Virana (?). P 
Do, Virana, son of| Shimoga, No, 1, 
Mallana. 
Do. Viranacharya,| Naftijan god, 
son of Mal- No, 16. 
lana. 
Do. Do. Gaudlupét, 
| No. 30. 
Do. Do. Higan, No, 6, 
Do. Do. Pivugada, No, 4. 
Do, Do. Chamarayapatna 
| _ No, 167. 
Do, Do. Kumbhak 6nam 
Plates, No. IV, 
Do. | Do. Channapatna, No, 
153. 
Do. | Appandchirya,| Hisan. No, 46, 
| son of Vira- 
—— nachari, 
Do. | Virana, son of| Chikni yakan- 
| Mallana. halli, No. 10. 
Do, | Do. Kumbhaké6nam 
Plates, No. V. 
Do, Do. Krishnarajp¢ct, 
No. 11, 
Do. Do. Holalkere, No, 
132. 
Do. Do. Pivugada, 
No, 75. 
Do. Virana, son off Mandya, No, 55. 
| Mallana. 
Do, Virana, son of| Arsikere, No. 126. 
Virana, 
Do, Virana, son of| Chintémani, No, 
Virana. 28, 
Do, Do. Polepalli Grant, 
Do. Do. Bélar, No. 197, 
Svayambhu, — son Unamianjér’ 


Plates, 
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Serial Date. ‘Name of the Ki i C q roy | 

No. ! 16 King. | om puser, Engraver, 3 

. : | 
36 | 8. 1463. | Achyutadé, Sabhapati. | Virwndichirya, 
; | varaya | : 
37 S. 1467. ° Sadisiva-déva- | Ro, Do. 
riya, | | 
{ 
38 |S. 1470. Do. | Svavambhu, son of Virana, son of 
| Sabha pati. Virana,. 
\ 
30 8.1471, Do. : To. 
{ 
: | 

40 |S, 1483. im | Do. Do, 
{ 

414. & 1489. Do, Do. Do. | 

42 | S. 1493. Tirumalariya. Do. Virana, son of 
: CGanaparya. 

43° S, 1497 Sriranga IL, Ganaparya, son of biettacdas. 
| Sabbapats,. ! | 

44 0S. 1504. Varatun wa Sides ohare | Narayana wd | 
, Panaya, | 

450) & 1505. Varatunga and: Kamakshi, son of Nitiyana, son 
| Srivaliabha.|  Sabhaupati, and 9 of Phrandara.! 
7 grandson of: 
| Abhirima. | | 

46'S, 151U. Y é¢uka fia -) Krishnakavi, son of Virana, son of 
! patiraya. Kaiipakoti, and Ganaparya. 

, | grandson of: 
: (| — Sabhapati, | 

47° 8. 1511. Du, ! Do, Do, 
| ! 

4s 8.1517 Ativarar a Rajanathakavi, son, Purandara, the 

ma Panaya. | of Svayambhu, | tathakara, | 

49 SB. 1524. Venkata I. ;Chidambara- Kamayarya 
| | havi, sister’s son} son of Giana 

of Sivasdrya,!  parya, and 
king of poets. brother of 
| |  Virana, 

50, SB. 1556 Verhata ll. | Ramakavi, son of) Achyutal son 
! Kamakoti, and! of Ga papaya, 
| grandson of Sa-| and grandson! 
! bhapati. of Virana. 

51 |S. 1558 Do. Do. Do, 

{ 

52 |S. 1566. Rangadh fo. Somanitha. 
! son of Ka- 
| | Maya, and 
grandson of 

; Ganapirya. 

53 |S. 1569, | Ranga VI. Rimakavi, son off S6manatha, 
Kimakéti and) son of Ka- 
grandson of Sa-| Maya and 
bhapati. grandson of 

Ganapirya. 

54 | S. 1560. Do. | Do. Do. 
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Reference. 


Yadavali Grant, 


Naégam an- 
gala, No. 58. 


Channapatna, 
No, 186, 


Mamadipandi 
Grant, 


Hasan, No. 7. 


Krishunapuram 
Grant, 
Tum i kaeys, 
No. I. 
Maredapalli 
Grant. 
Trav, Arch. 
ries, p. 124. 


Do, p. 81. 


Su- 


Shimoga, No, 83. 


Chikniyakanha]li, 
No. 39. 
Trav. Arch, 
rues, p. 142. 
Mangalam padu 
Grant, 


Se- 


Kaniyir Grant. 


Kondyita Grant. 


Kallakurichi 
Grant. 


Utsar Grant. 


Mulbagal, No. 60. 


a 
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VAISHNAVA WORSHIP AND BUDDHISM. 

THe date assigned by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and 
other scholars to the rise of the Vaishnava cult is too 
well known to be quoted here, I want to draw 
attention to a piece of evidence which carries one 
aspect of Vaishnava cult toa period not later than 
700-—600 uc. This was the worship of Trivikraimna 
Vishnu, curiously enough the form of worship was 
the worship of foot-prints, 

The worship was current oven before Yiaska and 
was alluded to by a predecessor of his, That 
predecessor was Aurnavabha, who was probably 
identical with the Teacher of that name in th» 
Brihadiranyaka Upanishad, Aurowvabha is cited 
in several placos by Ydska who gives his actihdstha 
or Jegendary and historical interpretations of the 
Rigveda hymns. | 

Commenting on tht wellknown Richa gg faser- 
foamed Har fasg Gta, Yaska in his Nerukta 
(Daivata, 63:19) quotes Sdkapani first, who 
explains that Vishnu crosses ‘all this’ with three 
steps placing them on the curth, on the antarikeha 
( horizon ) and on the sky. ( afra fx a | alemag 
ane Mets TE Wapewswasa wwsaracarlet 
aaa raat) Thon he cites Aurnavibha 
who takes the verge in the sense that Vishnu 
literally and physically crossod in the past ( HF ) 
in the manner described by SAkayptiy i, stepping over 
the earth, horizon and sky, and he says “in ascencd- 
ing (he stopped) at the Vishnu-pudu on the Gaya 
Peak ?’ 1 

aarttendt Preys nafIcareararars: | 

Aurnavabha is referring to the first step prith ie- 
yan and is giving the Aitihisikas’ view current in 


Gaya-Hill from which place, they believed, Vishnu 


NOLES AND QUERLES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY KECORDS. 
lL. Company’s) officers obliged to through 
the ranks. 

13 December 1689. Lietler from Blihu Yale anté 
Council ut Fort St. George ta Johku Nicks ard 
Council at Conimere. We commend Mr. Kings imar- 
siull Lnclinations, but first he must well understand 
the duty ofa Sentinall betoro he climes to an 
officer as those Gentlomen here did [whom] the 


Governour advanced in that Imploy, who served 
1 Vor Gayd-Peak in the Jutakas, seo J. D. 142. 
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actually went up. The ‘‘ Vishnu-pada ” at Gaya- 
Hill is still worshipped and was being worshipped in 
the days of and before the Vayu-Purdna (600 A. D.). 
The passage is not only important for the history 
of the Vaishnava cult, but throws light also on the 
religious history of early Buddhism. The custom 
of worshipping foot-prints, it shows, had been 
already an old institution before the time of the 
Buddha. It probably originated in this Vedic legend 
of Vishnu’s stepping over the earth.2 His supposed 
fout-prints (Vishnu-pada) were worshipped by the 
Aitihasikas and those who believed with them. 


The passage alsu shows that Gaya had long 


hecoome wu sacred place before the Buddha went 
there to do his meditation. * And it was a sacred 
place of the orthodox people who derived their 


eult from the Rigveda. 


I take this opportunity of pointing out that the 
identification of the Trivikrama-Vamana Vishnu 
with Vasudeva was complete before the Baudhiyana- 


dhurma-Sitras (see JI. 5.9.10). Also before the 


| Bandhiyana-dharma-Sitras child-Krishua ( Damo- 





1 
1 
{ 


| 
| 
| 


dara) and the cowherd-Krishna (Govinda) were 
known dvities (¢bid.) 4 This disposes off the view 
held by Indian and European scholars that the 
Krishna worship in) the ehild-form is post-Christ. 
The uccepted date of the Baudhiyana-dharma- 


| Sitras is before 400 Rc.” ( Macdonell, Sungkrit 


Literature, p. 259.) 


My own view which will appear in my Yagore 


— Lectures is that tho date is over-estimatod by two 
_ centuries, In any case the cowherd and the child- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
( 


| 


god Krishna was worshipped here before Christ 


| Wats born. 
his time by referring to the “ Vishnuu-pada” at | 


kK, BP. JAY ASWAL. 





soverall months us reformeadvoe | volunteers], duely 
porformoing there duty, which when Mr. King has 
well dischargod the Governour will encourage him 
to his) Meritts, but in this you must also have 
® regard not to discourage our officers whose 
only hopes is there due succession and preferment. 
which ought duly to be obsorved to all that 
deserve. Records of Fort St. George, Letters from 
fort St. George, 1689, p. 67. 
R. C. T, 


? The orthodox worship of foot-prints to-day is contined tuo Vishnu-pada (Vishnu’s foot-prints) only. 

3 Apparently he went there because it was"a sacred place. 
__ 4 Inthe Anandésrame edition the twelve names Koéava, ctc., are given separately. But sce Biihler, 
S.B.#. XIV. The identity is established by the Vathadnasa-dharma-Sitra (lately published) which gives the 


pratika “ Kosava 
Vaikhanasa in the present form is cir. 200 Bc. 
before the Buddha's time and Panini, 1t is 


Lectures, 


of the Baudhdyana maura and calls them ‘the twelve names’. 


(The date of the 


its oarlier shape which can be easily detected goes back 


quoted by Gautama and Baudhiyana and the quoted 
sifray are to be found in the present Vaikhdnasa. ; 4 


I discuss it; date and importance in my T'agore 


The MS. known to European scholars was a later book than the present one. 
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AUSTRIA’S COMMERCIAL VENTURE IN INDIA IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY SIR R. C. TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from p. 59.) 
IV.-—The Triestine Society of 1782. 
Letter from Robert Ritchie to Peter Michell,18 dated Venice, 21 February 1783.19 


I NOW transmit the Prospectus of Mr Bolt’s scheme, and should have dono it some time 

ago had I seen any probability of his finding subscribers for the sum wanted ; he 
seems, however, to have some chance now of being able to send out his ship one way or 
other, though I doubt much whether the subscription will be really, or only nominally, 
full. The scheme is printed in Italian, which I have translated into English, because 
some of the Gentlemen who may have the curiosity to peruse it, perhaps do not under- 
stand that language. 

Convention relative to the expedition of the Ship ‘‘Cobenzel” by the Trieste Society 
from Trieste to the East Indies and China, and back to Trieste .2° 


It is universally known that the underwritten Lieutenant Colonol William Bolts 
obtained from the Empress Queen Maria ‘Teresa of glorious memory 21 a Commission 
or Patent, with very extensive privileges, to establish a direct Commerce with the East 
Indies, dated the 5th of June 1775, 

It is equally notorious that the trials made by him with several ships sent out on 
that voyage, in company with other persons, yielded on their return, considerable 
profits, insomuch that, under his co-direction, a Company was formed with a Capital 
of two millions of florins, divided in Actions (shares) among her Imperial Majesty’s 
subjects in the Low Countries. 

It is flattering to him to have been, in this manner, the founder and restorer of 
this important and lucrative Commerce after it had been abandoned for half an age, and 
it will give him still greator satisfaction if he can succeed in animating the subjecta of 
these hereditary States with trust and confidence with regard to this trade. To which 
end he offers the following proposals, 

1. The abovewritten Mr Bolts, jointly with the underwritten Codirectors, and for 
account of the Trieste Society, will set out and dispatch for the Kast Indies and China, 
by the ordinary way of the Cape of Good Hope the new Imperial Ship called Oobenzel, of 
about 600 tons burden, now in this port of Trieste, furnished with experienced Officers, 
and commanded by Captain John Joseph Bauer, & subject of the Emperour, (Joseph I}, 
and this ship will sail, at the farthest, within the month of March next. 

9. Although the above ship, including her rigging, furniture, arms, &c., actually in 
readiness, cost Mr Bolts more than the sum of 130,000 florins, yet, to the Society now 
proposed, the hip and furniture shall be valued only at 110,000 florins; and in order to 
facilitate the ballancing of accounts, he obliges himself to take back the ship, on her 





18 Secretary to the East India Company, 1768-1783. 

19 Miscellaneous Letters Received, vol. 72, No. 92. 

% Bfteceiiancous Letters Received, vol. 72, No. 94. 

m Maria Terese, Empress of Austria, died 29 Nov. 1780. 
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return to Trieste, for two thirds of the value she shall cost the Company when ready to 
sail, in the condition she may return from sea, withthe rigging, furniture, arms, &c., 
belonging to her, so as they then happen to be, without pretence to any deduction for 
whatever accident may happen, which he expressly renounces by these presents. 


3. This projected voyage, including the ship and cargo, a part whereof is already 
provided, as is well known, and a part not, requires a fund of four hundred thousand 
florins, Thisfund isto be divided into a hundred actions or shares, of four thousand 
florins each, and every proprietor is at liberty to purchase as many shares as he thinks 
proper, till the whole hundred are completed, and also a half, fourth, or eighth of a 
share, so that a greater number may partake of the profits which this foreign trade 
offers. | 

4. Mr Bolts being convinced by experience and a long stay in India of the 
solidity of this undertaking, obliges himself to take for his own account fourteen 
shares, amounting to the sum of fifty six thousand current florins of Vienna, 


5. As he has the jus and privilege for another similar voyage to India, therefore, in 
order to give the concerned in the present Adventure a greater prospect of gain, he 
promises and obliges himself that those among them who are unwilling to be interested 
in that voyage shall have the preference as far as the half of the sums they have 
subscribed to this, on condition that, thirty days after advertisement, they shall declare 
whether they chuse to be concerned in that separate adventure and how much. 


6. To convince the Adventurers of the solidity of this enterprize, he obliges himself 
to warrant, and hereby does warrant, ten per cent. per annum as certain profit, from 
the day the ship Cobenzel sails to her safe return, to each of the adventurers on the 
capital respectively advanced, and five per cent. from the day of disbursemant till the 
day the ship sails, and from the day of her return till the final liquidation of the 
respective quotas. 

7. All charges of whatever kind being deducted, as also the abovementioned ten 
and five per cents., the next profit of the voyage is to be divided into two equal paris, 
one of which to be subdivided among the adventurers according to their respective 
Shares, and the other half becomes the property of Mr Bolts, in consideration of hig 
having formed the project and cedod his privilege, and also by way of premium for hig 
guarantee of a certain gain to each adventurer of ten and five per cent. as above. 


8. Furthermore, the said Mr Bolts obliges himself not to withdraw or sell, cede 
or alienate his interest of fifty six thousand florins till all the adventurers are fully satisfied, 
not only in regard to their capital, but likewise the profit warranted or insured of ten 
and five per Cent., in conformity to the 6th article, and also the surplus that may 
fall to their respective shares on their half of the next gain, after all the charges are 
deducted. 

9. To the end that the business of the projected expedition may be managed with 
good order and exactness, and in order to give a greater and more goneral faith and 
trust in the concerned, Messrs. James de Gabbiati, John Adam Wagner, and John Rossetti 
are appointed Directors conjointly with the said’ Mr Bolts, and it is hereby expressly 
stipulated that, without the consent of the Codirectors, neither he, nor in his absence, 
his Agent, Mr Edward Watts, shall assume the management of any business whatever 
relative to, connected with, or dependent on the said adventure. _ | 
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10. In coasequence, however, of the foregoing obligation, it shall be incumbent on 
the Codirectors joint!y with Mr Bolts, to prepare and draw up the publick or private 
advertisements to the Adventurers, to collect the money arising from the sale of the 
actions, to realize and verify the fourteen gharea taken by Mr Bolts; to provide the goods 
required for the vovage ‘to give the needful instrnetious to the Captain, Supercargo, and 
other officers of the said ship ; to get insurance donc, not only on the capital, but also on 
an expected or imaginary gain, as is uyuul in mnvitime trade; to sign letters of corres- 
pondence, and whatever else is requisite in the execution of this undertaking ; and in like 
manner, after the return of the ship, to take care that the merchandize be landed, 
sold, the producv got into Cash, charges paid, the respective dividenta made, and 
whatever else may be necessary or convenient for the gencral interest of the Society. 

The money chest shall he kept under four keys, whercof Mr Bolts or his Agent shall 
have the custody of one, andone shall remain in the hands of cach of the other three 
Directors. In this che.t shall be lolged not only the money received or to be received for 
Actions, but also all the documents relative to te expedition, such as the bills of lading 
signed by the Captain, the policies of insurance, and every voucher concerning the voyage 
out and home. 

The books shall be kept by Mr Edward Watts, but under the constant inspection of 
the Codirectors, who jointly with Mr Bolts, shall, in due time. get insurance done on the 
cargo out and home, and likewise on an imaginary or hoped for profit, so as, in case of a 
misfortune, which God forbid, the capital and interest of all the Adventurers may be 
insured, 

In like manner, they shall jointly give the requisite instructions to the Captain, 
Supereargo and Officers, that, in case of any fortunate circumstance, particularly in Asia, 
on the opportunity of this ships return to Kurope, if a certain protit should be offered 
independent of the fund of this Society, all such transactions may be done which are 
usual in these parts, and from which a sure profit’ results, but not otherwise ; and these 
profits, independent of the Company's funds, shall be divided, that is, three fourths to 
Mr Bolts, and one fourth to the Adventurers, the commission cf the Direetion, as in 
the following article, deducted. 

In recompense for the pains and care of all the four Directors, they shall be allowed, 
by way of comm’‘ssion and premium, two and # half per cent. on the whole amount 
of the expedition outward, and two and a half per cent. on the sales of the homeward 
cargo, after the ships return, that is, two fifths to Mr Bolts. and three fifths for the 
other three Directors. 

On the safe return of the ship, with all convenient speed in regard to the interest of 
the Company, the whole cargo shall be sold at publick sale . and when the accounts are 
made up, all the charges are to be paid, and the ten per cent. and respective five per 
cent. to the Adventurers, the eomnussion to the Directors, promiums of insurance, and 
waatever else falls to tie charge of the common concern ; and the rematning profit, hoped 
for, shall be decided according to the seventh article. 

In case of loss, the funds insured are to be recovered and brought into cash, and the 
capital, interest, and hoped for gain that have been insured are to be paid to the Adven- 
turers in the manner above mentioned ; and every thing is to proceed in a elear orderly 
manner for the satisfaction of the concerned, who shall at all times have free access to seu 


the accounts and vouchers. 
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All the Adventurers, excepting the Directors, are at liberty to sell their shares, 
giving notice to the Directors for the registry ; but the Directors shall not be responsible- 
for the eventuality of this expedition, whether fortunate or not, having done their duty as 
indicated above. 
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Whoover chuses to accede to this Convention and social contract will be pleased to 
sign their names, and noto the number of actions they desire to take, with an obligation 
to accept the bills at usance which the Directors shall draw for the value ‘of the purchase 
as soon as the whole number of one hundred actions is completed. 

Trieste, 17th December 1782. 


We underwritten, elected and appointed for managing the affairs relative to the 
Association called the Trieste Society for the expedition of the Imperial ship Cobenzel, 
in conformity to the foregoing printed plan, declare that the subscriptions in Trieste 
till this day amount to the sum of 140,000 florins, and so soon as the subscriptions 
required are completed, the names and respective sums of all the Adventurers shall 
be published. 

Trieste, the 20th December 1782. . 
(Signed) GuatieLMo Botts, 
GIACOMO DE GABBIATI 
Gian ADAMO VAGNER 
GEO : Rossetti 
Note on the Prospectus of the Triestine Company. 

The foregoing prospectus is very interesting as showing the methods of the Austrian 
Company, known to the English as the Triestine Society (Société Impériale Asiatique de 
Trieste) in raising funds for its voyages. Apparently the Society raised a separate 
subscription for each voyage, which was liquidated on its completion. 

Put into modern commercial parlance and divested of its ‘‘ wrapping,” the scheme 
developed in the prospectus is illuminating. as it tells us how funds for ventures were 
raised in the 18th century in Europe ; and it shows incidentally that the Company 
promoters of that time were as ‘‘ smart”? as the most modern of their tribe. 


On 20 December 1782, Bolts, in the namo of the Triestine Society, promoted a special 
issue of shares for the voyage of the ship Cobenzel to India, China and the Kast, and back. 
The Directors were to be himself, as Managing Director, and three others. He was also 
to be the promoter. 


The share capital was to be 400,000 florins ( say £40,000, taking the Austrian florin 
at 2s. to be divided as to 260,000 florins into 520 20° preference shares of 500 oe 
each, held by the subscribers, and as to 140,000 florins into 35 unsaleable fully paid 
ordinary shares of 4,000 florins each, held by the Directors in the proportion of 14 by the 
promoter and 7 each by the other Directors. The preference shares were to receive on 
the promoter’s guarantee 5°, from the date of subscription to the déte of Sailing, 
10% during the voyage, and 5%, from the date of return to the date of final liquidation. 
These dividends were subject to all the charges of the venture, including the Directors’ 
_ remuneration. 


The Directors’ remuneration was to be 25% on all sales during the voyage and 24% 
on all sales after the ship’s return, payable in the proportion of 3? to the promoter: 
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and } each to the other ‘Dicotors +2 The balanes of ae net é-pradts on the voyage, 
which were to include the value of the ship taken at % of the total capital (i.e, at 266,000 
florins), and the guarantee of the promoter, was to be divided, half to the promoter and 
half to the shareholders. The ship was to be insured by the Socicty, and in case of loss 
the insurance Money was to be available for dividend. Any incidental profits, te, any 
made during the voyage by trading in goods not included in the original cargo, were to be 
divided, ? to the promoter and } to the shercholders. 

The objects of the issue were to purchase the ship Ccbenzel of 600 tons, valued at 
130,000 florins, but sold to the Society by the promoter for 110,000 florins for the purposes 
of the issue, and to equip her and take her on a voyage tu India, China and the East anc 
back, the total cost of the scheme being estimated at 400,000 florins. The outward trade 
cargo was to consist of copper, gunpowder, iron, cloths and wine, and also porcelain, 
cannon, etc., as presents for Haidar Ali of Mysore and other Indian potenates ; and the 
homeward cargo was to be pepper. It was stated in the prospectus that the promoter's 
previous voyage for the Society to the East had been very profitable. 

The subscription to the issue wag opened on 20 December 1782, the capital was fully 
subscribed by 23 June 1783, and the ship had ecnmmenzed her voyage before 29 Se ptember 
1783, but I have not been able to trace her arrival in the East. The promoter reserved the 
right to undertake arrangements for a similar voyage for the Socicty immediately on 
completion of those for the present one, and he set to work to raise funds for another 
venture to the East as soon as the Cobenzel had started on her voyage. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement that what Bolts did wus this, Heguaranteed 
his subscribers nomunally 20%, but in reality only 5% 2° on the capital they put up, 260,000 
florins, risking thus 13,000 florins?*; but he seld his shipto them for 110,000 florins in cash, 
so he made them pay handsomely oe his guarantce. He also guaranteed to buy the ne 
nominally for 266,000 florins on ber return, but the sbarcholders were to have her insured ; 
and so if she was lost on the voyage he not only risked nothing, but got his share of the 
insurance money as owner of 14°% of the total capital.25 If the ship returned safely, his 
share of the profit would cover the risk, as it would necessarily be reat 2° 

Thus he got 56,000 florins worth of shares (1 4%, of the total capital as above noted ) 
for nothing 2’; half the gross profit beyond 20% as the shareholders paid all the charges 
of the venture including his remuneration ; three-fourths of any trading profit ( beyond 
those on the proceeds of the outward and homeward cargo) made during the voyage ; 


and one per vent. (2 of 23%) on all sales of both the outward und homeward cargo 


which were always very high in those days. 

It was theso considerations that apparently made business men of the day accept his 
guarantee, as at that timo be was practically bankrupt, the voyage of the Joseph and Theresa 
not being the success he would appear to have made it out to be. It is probable that he 
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* I.e., 1% to the proinuber ate 4°) to each of the other Directors. 
23 That is until the return of the ship the only dividend payable on the prospectus was 5% for 


the time before the ship started. 
4 This was the outeide risk, as the 5% it represented was only payable after deduction of 


** expenses.” 
*% By the prospectus the insurance money was specially earmarked as available for dividend, 
% The value of the ship was also to be available for dividend. 
7 His total outside risk was 56,000 florins for shares and 13,000 florins as guaranteed dividend 


against 110,000 florins, the price of his ship paid him by the shareholders, 
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had to give away a large Sinks of his advantages in the prospectus to them for assistance 
in floating the issue, in 9 manner well known to the modern Company-promoter. 
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The object of giving Bolts thre> colleagues in the direction of the Society's venture was 
obviously to protect the shareholders, but they had individually so subordinate an interest 
in the concern that their control must have been shadowy. 


One result of this story is to bring home to the present-day reader, with convincing 
clearness, What it meant to Eworean merchants, even in the late 18th century, when 
« ¢heir ships came home.’’ 

Letter from Mr Nathaniel Grecn, Consul, to Mr Secretary Fox,?* 
dated Trieste, 9 May 1783.29 | 

Mr. Bolts is now at Vienna, solliciting Credit for the Value of One Hundred Thousand 
Florins in Copper and Gunpowder for the Cargo of the Ship Cobentzel, which is to be 
titted out here for Bengal and China so soon as the Actions are all engaged, if the Disputes 
among Mr Bolts’s Creditors do not throw Obstacles in the Way. This Expedition proposed 
(according to all Appearance ) by Mr Bolts to amuse his Creditors, is tu he carried on under 
the Firm &c, of La Societa Triestina. Mr Bolts and three Meréhants of this Place are the 
Managers, and they hope, not only to send out this Ship, but also to find Funds in the same 
Way, that [ is, | by Shares or Actions, forsending out another immediately afterwards. All 
this affair is totally separate from those of the Antwerp Company to whom Mr Bolts has 
ceded his Octroi or exclusive Privilege for the East India Trade, which began in 1775 and its 
term will expire in 1785, Mr Bolts, however, notwithstanding his present very critical 
situation and his extensive Engagements, still contemplates his favourite Project of a Voyage 
to the North West Coast of America and round the Globe, for which intent he retains yet in 
his Service the People he first engaged to assist in that Knterprize, vizt. 

Mr Gilpin, Astronomer, who went the last Voyage with Captain Cook.* 

|G.] Dixon, Armourer in the same. 

[Wm.] Walker, Joyners Mate Do. and | 

{(H.] Zimmerman, Marincr Do. This last is a Native of Spiers inthe Palatinate 


and is the Man who has published in German a Relation of Captain Cooke's 
last Voyage."! 


Thus Mr Bolts’s projects may produce two trading Companies instead of one, besides 
setting something of the same kind a going in Leghorn, from whence a Ship lately sailed 
under Tuscan Colours for ast India, though perhaps its Voyage may terminate at the 
Isle of France, and Mr Sherriman, late of Madras, is nowsolliciting the Grand Duke for 
his Protection of enone Ship for the Coast of pormandel There is some mma to 


28 Charles James Fox (1749-1806), Joint Secretary of State with Lord Naeit April—Deo. 1783. 

e Migetellaneous Letters Received, vol. 73, No. 189. 

30 Mr. Edward Heawood informs mo that in Kitson’s Life of Captain James Cook the name of 
G. Gilpin appears in the list of ofticers and men who went with Cook on his second (not last) voyage, 
1772-1775. Gilpin’s namo figures among the supernumeraries as “ servant’? to the Astronomer on the 
Resolution, and he probably acted as assistant. 

|G. Dixon, Wm. Walker and Heinrich Zimmormann wore all members of the crew of the Discovery 
in Cook's last voyage. Zimmerimann'’s account, entitled Reise um die Welt mit Capit. Cook, was published 
at Gottingen in 1781. A second ed, was published at Mannheim in 1782. In a note to the Ist ed. 
the author is said to have been a quartermaster in the Discovery, but in Kitson’s list (see previous 
note) he is styled coxswain. J am indebted to Mr. B. G. Corney for this information, 
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believe that all East India Speculations would soon be laid aside ia this Country if they 
were not supported by the Assistance of Englishmen ani other Foreigners, and the 
Facility they find of fitting out Ships from English and othor Foreign Ports. Next week 
I shall have the Honor to transmit some Notes on the Accouni which Mr Bolts has lately 
presented to his Creditors on his stopping Payment. 

P.S.—Some Presents for Hvder Ally [Haidar Ali} are getting ready at Vienna, of what 
kind I know not, but believe the bulk small. 

Letter from Mr Green, Consul al Trieste, to Mr Secretary Fox, 
dated 23 June 1783.''2 

The Subscription of florins 400,000 for the Expedition of the Ship Cobcntzel for Bangal 
and China for Account of Mr Bolts and the Triestino Society as it is called ( not the Imporial 
Asiatic Company ) is now full, and the Ship is to be fitted out in all haste. Hyder Ally 
has given Commission for 150 Tons of Iron which isto go in this Ship. A messonger is 
to be dispatched by the Way over land to the Coast of Malabar. A Manufacturer named 
Martin, at or near Marseilles, gives Mr B. credit for a large Quantity of Cloth for this 
Voyage ; @ Person at Madcira offers him 200 Pipes of Wine for half ready Money and half 
credit at Thirty Months. Mr Berthon of Lisbon writes to him that ifhe cannot immediately 
succeed in his Project here, He may find better Friends at Lisbon. 

Letter from Consul Green to Mr. Secretary Fox, 
dated Tricste, 11 July 1783. . 

Mr Bolts Ship, the Cobdentze!, is to sail about the enl of Auzust forthe Coast of 
Malabar, from whence she i: to go to China. A Mossenger will set out in a few days with 
Dispatches for Mangalore, where he is to wait the arrival of the Ship. 

The great Ship building at Fiume for the Imporial India Company® will not bo ready 
for Sea till December next. 

Letter from Consul Green to Mr Secretary Foz, 
dated Trieste, 25 July 1783.35 

The Ship Cobenizel is to carry the Presents from His Imperial Majesty to Hyder 
Ally, Part of which Iam told will consist in some Porcelaine of Vienna and some Brasa 
Cannon. The Present which Mr Bolts brought from Hyder for the late Empress was 
Shauls and Diamonds, supposed to be worth about Thirty Thousand Florins. The 
Company hopes by the Favor of Hyder to be able to procure a Cargo of Pepper on the 
Cvast, to bring home which, a Ship is to be bought there. 

Leiter from Consul Green to Mr Seerciary Fox, 
dated Trieste, 18 August 1783. 6 

Two Days ago a goutleman named Campbell sct out from hence with Dispatches 
from Mr Bolts and the new Association called the Triestine Society, for Hyder Ally and for 
some Correspondents at Bombay. Taeir Ship, Coabdentzel, will be ready to sail from hence 
in about three Weeks. She isto touch at Marseilles to receive a Quantity of Broadcloth, 
at Madeira for a large Quantity of Wine, and, I believe, also at Cadiz for some other 
Articles. It is pretended that She will be at Mangalore in the Month of May next, but 
Iam told by some who understand the Nature of the Voyage and the Course of the 
Seasons that She cannot arrive on the Coast of Malabar till some Months later. Some 


eee 


‘8 Miscellaneous Letters Received, vol. 73, No. 12. 
33 Mixcellaneous Leiters Received, vol.'73, No. 54. 

4 See infra letter of 29 Sept. 1783. 

35 Miscellaneous Letters. Received, vol. 73, No. 72. 
% Miecellancous Letters Received, vol. 78, No, 121. 
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Englishmen who are Officers on board are very much dissatisfied with Mr B. who refuses- 
to pay them, ashe promised when his Affairs were in disorder, and he engaged them to 
wait till this period. Some others whom he had also brought here to serve in his 
Expedition to the North West of America by the Way of Cape Hoorn are now also in 
Dispute with him for their Pay and Discharge, both of which he refuses, and pretends he shall 
yet be able to put this Project in execution. This may be very uncertain, and 1 believe 
that he himself sees that this Country is not well adapted to his views nor can give hopes 
of Success to them. I know also that he has entered into Correspondence with Naples 
and hopes to be furnished with a Ship there and that Court. will take some part 
in the Affair. He has also lately treated for an English Ship which is now here 
and offered £6,000 Sterling for the Voyage, but could not persuade the Captain to 
undertake it. 





Letter from Consul Green to Mr Secretary Fox, 
dated Trieste, 29 September 1783.37 


The Triestine Society have at length sent away their Ship Cobentzel for the Coast of 
Malabar and China. The Captain is Mr John. Joseph Bauer, an Hungarian, Chief Mate 
Mr. Lindsay, Second Mr Moore, and Third Mr Smith, which three with two Petty Officers 
have made themselves Austrian Subjects. The Society is now in Treaty for another Ship 
for a second Expedition, conformable to the Privilege which Mr Bolts has reserved to 
himself in the Agreement with the Imperial Asiatick Company when he gave up the 
Octroy *8 to them. 

Some Projects are in Contemplation for re-establishing the Course of India Trade by 
the Way of Suez, Cairo, &c. Some Proposals of such Tendency have been made both 
from hence and from some Englishman in India, to people of consideration in Egypt, 
who have givena very encouraging Answer. 


Additional Paper on Austrian Trade in the East. 


Unsigned Letter from Brussels, dated 11 April 1788, containing the general Tenor of the 
Instructions intended to be sent by the Emperor to the Consuls General in India,3° 


The Viscount de Walckiers‘® has just now called on me to desire me to tell you 
that he cannot keep his promise of sending you to-day the heads of the instructions 
intended to be given by the Emperor to the Consuls General appointed in India, 
because the form and words of those instructions are not yet finally settled, and besides, 
their expedition in due form depends on other regulations now about to be taken to 
prevent effectually the abuse of the Imperial flag in India. 

You know his only view in proposing to send you the copy or substance of the 
Instructions was that you might find some means of learning whether they are such as 
may be in all respects perfectly consonant with the wishes of those at the head of 
India affairs on your side of the water, in order that any alterations they think proper 
to hint might be made in them. Perhaps a general idea of them may answer that 
purpose which a few words will convey to you. 


37 Miscellaneous Letters Received, vol. 73, No, 169. 
** This word is used in ita now obsolete meaning of commercial privilege, exclusive right of trade. 
39 Home Series, Miscellaneous, vol. 74. 


® Joseph Walcher, born 1718 at Lentz, was Direotor of Navigation on the Danube and later a 
member of the Austrian Government, 
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They are directed to conform, as far as circumstances will admit uf, to the 
existing maritime Regulations of the late Empress for Trieste and to those adopted in 
this Country—To take cognizance of all Ships which come within their district. under 
the Imperial Flag—To cause the Captains and Officers [to] produce their Passports and 
requisite authority for carrying that Flag---To keep proper sccounts and Registers. of 











the whole, granting their certificate of such papers having been only produced and in the 
proper form, and they are to request. of the Governors, &c. in India to pay no respect to 
the assumed Flag of such Ships as are not provided with such Passports and comply with 
these forms. And also upon the certainty of illegal proveedings of this nature, they 
are to ask the protecti+n and assistance of all Governors &c. that they mas be enabled 
to deal with such subjects unauthorized, according to the aforementioned regulations 
now making. And if those assuming the Emperor's Flag are not Imperial Subjects the 
Consuls or their Deputies or Vice Consuls are to give any public declarations or certi- 
ficates of it which may be necessary to enable them in whose ports they are to seize them 
or deal with them as they please, renouncing all claims on that account on the part of 


the Emperor. 

They are, on the other hand, to protect, ays far as in their power, and endeavour 
to obtain protection from those in power, in favour of all Imperial Ships and Subjects duly 
authorized by His Majesty to trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope, to call them 
before them, hear and determine their disputes and differences among themselves, take 
depositions, grant certificates valid in Law here, give sentences to be executed subject 
to appeal here, and in short, to actin general as other Imperial Consuls do in foreign 
Countries, but always with the concurrence, where needful, and under the protection of the 
Governor &c. in whose Presidencies or Districts the Circumstances occur. They are to 
make proper Reports to the Emperor of their proceedings and in general to maintain, 
good order and tranquillity among his subjects who trade to 


as far as In their power, 
to encourage this trade and obtain for them such 


India or are there properly authorized 
indulgences and favours as they may stand in need of, but to take care those placed 
thug under their authority commit no offence against the Jaws in the places they frequent, 
and should that happen, to assist as far as in their power in bringing them to Justice 
and obliging them to make proper reparation, 

You may look upon these as the chief princ:ples 
to be given to the Consuls General, and the Viscount de Walckiers would be glad 
you could learn whether any stronger restrictions or injunctions ought to be added. for 
the satisfaction of the British Government or the East Jndia Company. In that case, it 
will only require a hint from him to have it «lone, for Government here are determined 
to put a stop to all the abuses which have of late been committed under the Imperial 


Flag. 





and substance of the Instructions 


Our friend the Viscount is also very anxious to know if the orders are given for 
admitting those Consuls, especially the one in Bengal. I wish you could Jearn something 
about this and write to him, if you do not pay us a visit in your way to Paris, but we 


firmly expect to see you. . 
[THE END. ] 
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VIVEKAPATRAMALA. 
BY T. A. GOPINATHA RAO, M.A.; TRIVANDRAM. 
( Continued from p. 83.) 

Tur Vibhdgapatramdlé, a manuscript hitherto unpublished, whose existence was brought. 
to mv knowledge by Mr. Rangasvami Sarasvati, B.a., and which is a very late production, 
vives some account of the poets of the village of Mullandram. It gives us some glimpses 
inte the lives of a few of them, more especially, of Arunagirinaétha (otherwise known also 
as Sonidrinatha, &c.) and his son Rajanatha Kavi. It is stated therein that a Chéla king 
who went on a pilgrimage to Benares (Gaigaikonda Rajéndra Chéladéva I. is evidently 
referred to here) was met there by a number of learned men of the village of Mandara. This 
king being pleased with the crudition and character of these people took them with him to 
his dominions for the purpose of erecting temples for Siva and settled them in the 


Kafichimandala. They were eight in number and belonged to eight different gétras ; their 
names and gdtras are as follows :— | 


1. Prasadavallabha - as é3 .. Kasyapagotra. 

2. Bhaskarakavi .. 4 5 aa .. Gautamagotra. 

3. Rajanaéthakavi 6S - - .. MSadvarnyagétra. 

4. Subrahmanyakavi oe ss a .. Sandilyagétra. 

5. Jatadharésa Dikshita a as .. Srivatsagétra. 

6. Nilakanthakavi = - i .. Bharadvajagotra. 

7. SOmanatha Dikshita .. as ise .. G6tama (Samaga ) gétra, and 
S. Malhkarjunabhatta .. or se .. Sankritigdtra. 


After some time, the Chéla king granted them an agrahdra worth 450 nishkas of gold, which 
was named Mettaippadi (translated in Sanskrit as Talpagiri) and which was divided into 
ten shares, of which cight were given to the abovenamed eight bréhmanas and two to the 
“vod of the local temple. In this village which was also known as the Rajanathapura 
(perhaps after one of the donees, No. 3 of the above list), Rajanatha builta temple for Siva 
and set up init a liaga which he called Rajanathésvara. The hill situated on the cast of their 
Village was called the Mettaippadimalai. 

The tirst of the donees, Prasidavallabha Dikshita, had, by the grace of the god of 
Chidambaram (Pundarikapura), a son named Sabhapati. The kings of the Chéra, the 
Chola and the Pandya countries becaine his disciples ; whenever Sabhapati went out, a drum 
(dhakkt) mounted on an elephant used to be sounded to announce the advent of the 
Wustrious poet. Hence he was better known as Dhakka Sabhapati. The great grandson of 
Ohakka Sabhapati was Bhaskararya, the author of the Prasannakdvya. In this family 
was born the poet Tyagaraja who sct up a pillar of victory in the Kamakétisvara pitha (7. e., 
the Sajkarachaérya matha which is at present situated in Kumbhakénam). Tyagaraja had 
two sous named Svayambhu and Gurusvami. 

Tho contemporaries of Svavambhu in the other families were : 

Dakshinamarti Yajva and Bhaskara Dikshita of the family of Bhaskara Dikshita of the 
Gautamagdtra; Vidvapatimakhi, Divakarakavi and Stryabhatta of the family of the Raja- 
nithakavi of the Savarnyagétra ; Gurumirtikavi and Sivasdiryamakhi of the family of 
Subrahmanyakavi of the Sandilyagétra ; Sivasdryamakhi, Subrahmanyamakhi, Ramalinga- 
makhi and Ramachandra of the family of Jatadharésa Dikshita of the Srivatsagétra ; 
Saikarayajva, Nilakanthamakhi, Yajfiandrayana and Anantakavi of the family of Nila- 
kanthakavi of the Bhairadvajagétra ; Rajanathakavi and Vénkatakavi of the Géotamagotra ; 
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and Dévaréma. . . of the family of Mallikérjunabhatta of the Saikritigétra; thus the 
original eight families consisted, in the time of Svayambhu, of twenty-one households. 

Svayambhu had a son named Sabhapati, and Gurusvimi had a daughter named 
Abhiramémbiké and a son called Sémaniitha, who were born twins. Abhiramambikaé was 
married to Rajanatha of the Gétamagétra ; she attained her age in her 13th year, and inthe 
Kali year 4400 expired (A.D... . . )gave birth to a son named Sénadhara (or Arunagiri). 

Of the twenty-one householders mentioned above seven left their native village 
Mettaippadi and began to reside in the village of Attiydr granted by Bukkaréiya as an 
- agrahdra to Brahmanas. The king Bukka is described in the manuscript as one who had 
received the grace of the sage Vidydranya, who was the giver of all desired objects and 
who was the establisher of several temples for Vishnu and Siva. These seven people 
employed a Karnataka bréhmara and his brother as the Patchdigi and accountant 
respectively on a fixed pay and another bréhmana for doing pijd in the local temple 
These ten families lived in Attiydr cultivating their knowledge of Véddnta and other 
sdstras. They had friends in the adjacent village of Putttr founded by the Chéla kings. 

S6nadrinatha (Arunagirinatha) was sent toa teacher to learn all édstras. While studying, 
his father who was anxious to have his son married, died. ‘The boy was taken under his 
charge by his uncle Somanatha, for, his mother Abhirdmambiké committed sate with her 
deceased husband. After some time had passed, Arunagirinatha found the wife of his uncle 
not at all kind to him; her ill-treatment made him run away from his uncle's house, All 
along S6manatha was ignorant of the fact that his nephew was not. accorded proper treatment 
by his wife and when he found the boy missing he set about searching for him. Three days 
after he found him on the river bank, his lips tinged red with betel. When questioned about 
the matter, he explained that fecling tired he slept away the previous night in the Saiva temple 
in Puttar (Navagrahara), meditating upon Vidyapati, the god of that temple. He then 
dreamt that a person whose head was ornamented with the crescent moon, whose arms were 
adorned with bracelets of snakes, and who was accompanied by a number of children and 
four disciples approached him and spat in his mouth the betel he was chewing. Seeing 
that his lips were coloured red he got up to wash them in the river and therefore he happened 
to be then by the side of the river. Forthwith he burst into poetic effusion and ever since 
became a famous versifier and by his divine gift he attracted the attention of the then newly- 
crowned king Praudhadévaraya Mahdraya and became a very intimate friend and 
companion of the king. Ho married Yajiambika, a girl belonging to the Savarnyagotra. 

Thore was a pretty garden belonging to the crown, situated on the south of the village 
of Mettaippadi (Talpagrama), on the east of Attiyar (Audumbarapura) and on the north- 
west of Puttar (Navagrima) ; the officer who was in charge of this garden was named Nilagiri. 
“Once when Rukmini, the queen of Praudhadévaraya saw this garden she liked it so weli that 
she desired to possess it and the king immediately made over this property to her. 

The cows of the Brahmaga villages near by used to enter the garden and destroy the 
valuable plants. Nilagir1 protested against the straying cattle, but the brahmesas paid no 
heed to his protestations. Then he detained the cattle and declined to liberate them : 
among those thus penned there were some cows belonging to Sénadri (Aruagniri). Incensed 
at the insolence of Nilagiri, SénAdri appealed to the king not simply to order Nilagiri te 
liberate the cows, but to grant him the garden so that he might build an agrahdra on itwaite. 
The king, however, declined to interfere with the estate of his queem. ‘Ségddri then left 
the kingdom of Praudhalévaraya, it is stated, and proceeded to that of the Suratrina (Sultan) 
where by the cleverness of his composition he got access to his presence and pleased him 
very much. The court poet by name Anapaya, surnamed Kavimalla, came out with his 
characterigtic drum, ¢indima, beating, to meet Arunagiri in an intellectual wreegio ; it was 
resolved that if Kavimalla was defeated by Séeidri he shauld deliver all his distinctions to 
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the iation “iGafortanately for him, he was overcome. by Sonsdei and lost his title and 
distinctions. The Sultan‘then decorated him with the distinguishing appellation of ‘‘ Vidya- 
dindima Sdnagaila Kavi” and detained him for some time with himself. On one occasion 
Arunagiri so pleased the Sultan with his poetic talent that the latter conferred upon him the 
title of ‘ Dindima-sérvabhauma-kavi.’ Arunagiri rendered the story of Rama into a kdévya 
and a ndtaka and wrote also several works on sdsiras. Having thus distinguished himself 
in the court of the Sultan and having pleased him, Arunagiri got a note of the Sultan ordering 
Praudhadévaraya to grant the queen’s garden near Puttiir to Arunagiri (!). Praudhadévaraya, 

it is said, quietly gave away to Arunagiri the garden belonging to his queen. Arunagiri then 
ordered an agrahara to be built there on the bank of the river Kutila ; in the middle of which 
was constructed a temple for Siva under the namo of Sabhapati and onthe south-east corner 
another for Vishnu. This new village received five different names, namely, Praudhadéva- 
rayapuram, Sirvabhaumapuram, Dindimaélayain, Trimandalam and Mélandam. 

Though Dindimakavisarvabhauma often caused panic inthe minds of great poots, he 
never interfered with the lesser ones. 

The above is an abstract of the contents of the Vibhdgapatramdld. From this we see 
that the so-called ‘ deed of division ” is nothing more than a panegyric on Dindimakavi- 
Sarvabhauma Arunagirinétha. The genealogy of this person as gathered from the 
manuscript may be tabulated thus :— 

Prasidavallabha Dikshita of the 
Kabyapagotra. 


Dhakkaé Sabhapati. 
| 
Son 
Grandson 


Bhaskararya 
Author of Prasannakdvya. 


| 
Tyagaraja, 


who set up # pillar of victory in the Kimakodtiévara Pitha. 


| 


Svayambhu G craaeamt 
| | 
Sabhapati ; | 
Somanatha Abhiramambiki X< Ré&janatha of the 
Gotamagétra. 

Arunagiri x Yajnambika of 
(alias Sénadri, the Savarnya- 

shoe Wane Betas )° gotra. 

received the grace of 


Siva in becoming a 
poet ; contemporary 
of Praudhadévara- 
ya; rendered the 
story of Rama into 
a kavya and also o 
nataka; obtained 
the birudas of Din- 
dimakavisirvabhau- 
ma; defeated Ana- 
paya, alias Kavimalla. 
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The wenbars of the fatty ot Svayambhi have left behind certain poetical works of 
theirs which also yield incidentally some information about. them and their ancestors. The 
Subhadré-Dhanaitjaya-ndtaka, a Saiskyit play by Ramakavi yids the following genealogy :— 

Rajanatha 


Svayambhuguru x Daighees 


Ramakavi, 
Author of the Subhadrd-Dhanatjaya Nétaka. 

It is stated in this work that the author was a native of Mulan’am in the Tundira- 
maocdala and that he belonged to the Kadyapagétra. His ancestors were w orshippers of 
Siva, and were called by the distinguishing title Aghérasivacharya : these were held in great 
respect by Sarvabhaumakavi and others. 

Again in another work, the Sémavalli-yéogdnanda prahasana, its author Arunagirl gives 
his genealogy as follows : — 


Dindimakavi, the opponent of Kaviprabhu of the Samavéda 
Naganakavi, the court poet 
of me Ballalas 


Sabhapati Abhiramandayiké md., Rajanathadésika 


Arunagiri 
(Author of the Somavalli-yégdnanda 
prahasana). 
The Bhdgavata-champu is another work written by Rajanathakavi, son of Sénagirinatha. 
The two kdvyas, the Sdluvdbhyudayam and the Achyulardydbhyudayam, sung in praise 
of the deeds of valour of the Vijayanagara kings Saluva Narasimha and Achyutaraya are 
claimed to have been composed by a poet called Rajanatha. In the former work the poet 
Rajanatha states that he was the son of Sénadrinatha ; therein we see him bear a long string 
‘Of birudas, rather high-sounding in their purport ; they are: 
1. Dindima-kavi Sarvabhauma, Dindimakavi Rajanatha. 
2. Chéra-chéla-Pandya-prathamaradhya Hridayasivabhikhya Dindimakavi-sirve- 
bhauma-biruda Sénadrinathatmaja Rajanitha. 
3. Dasardpa-Narayana-biruda-mandana Dindima. 
4. Rasika-kavitasAamrajya-Lakshmipati. 
5. Navanataka-bharatacharya. 
6. Kavimalla-galla-tacana-pafu. 
7. Pratibhata-kavi-kufijara-pafichanana. 
8. Bindfidaka-kavi-prapitamaha. 
9. Kavisirvabhawmnabdhi tarapati. 
10. Chatur-vritti-Sarvabhauma. 
ll. DvadasSa-désya-vritti-paradnsva. 
12. Ashtabhash4-paramésvara. 
13. Abhinava-nataka-Bhavabhfiti. 
14. Maghadyati-varti-chitraprabandha-paramésvara. 
15. Ashtadigvijaya- patahikrita-biruda Dindimadambara. 
16. Shaddarsana Shanmukha. 
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17. Saiva-sastra-jivatu, and | 
18. Akhilavéda-ségara-simyatrika. 

Of these a very large number of the birudas qualify Arunagiri or Sénadrinatha than glorify 
his son ; the son born of the merits of such a great man as Arunagirisa who bore almost all 
the foregoing birudas, was Rajanathakavi, the author of the Sdluvdbhyudayam. But in the 
Achyutardydbhyudayam not even the name of the father of the poet is given ; one thing, how- 
ever, is certain, namely, that the author of the Achyutardydbhyudayam and the Bhdgavata 
Champ are identical, as will be observed from the introductory verses in both, extracts of 
which are given in the appendix ; the authors of these two poems were the contemporaries 
of Achyutadévaréya. The verse beginning with dhammulla-saivdladhura is found, without 
the least change, in both poems. From the facts detailed above some feel inclined to dis- 
sociate the two Raéjanathas, the authors of the Sdluvdbhyudayam and of the Achyutardyd- 
bhyudayam and treat them as two different persons ; there is also apparently some ground’ 
for their doing so, because, the one deals with the history of a king who lived at least 25 years 
earlier than the king whose exploits aré recorded in the second poem. It might also be 
stated that it cannot be that the title-less Rajanatha (the grandfather of the highly-sounding- 
titled Rajanatha, whose father’s name even is not mentioned), was the author of the kdvya 
dealing with a later king and his grandson, the composer of the kdvya dealing with the history 
of the earlier king. One gets out of this difficulty, if one admits that the author of the 
Saluvabhyudayam, the Achyutardydbhyudayam and the Bhdgavata-champu was one and the. 
same person, Rajanatha, the son of Arunagiri. If this conclusion is admitted, as it must 
be, the genealogy of the poots of Mullandram could be shown as related to that of the édsana 
writers of the Vijayanagara kings’ thus :— 


F ecmaneshanemanmatammenatbaatiiiitaatens sittin denies emesatettiiestanaa’ —— ee ee (Cais Shee Se oe ee awe a 




















Kasyapag dtra Gdtamagotra 
_ Abhirama Kaviprabhu, the opponent 
(Dindim aprabhu) of Nagannakav i 
Sabhapati Abhirémandayika married to Rijanithadésika 
| a ae | - oe iF 
Ganaparya Kaméaksh1 or Svayambhu—married to Sister Sdn agiri or Arunagi- 
Kamakoti | rinatha (possessor of 
| . several birudas) 
| | | 
Ka ne Krishoakavi Rimakavi Rajanatha- Ramakavi Rajanathakavi 
: kavi (author of the (author of the Saly- 
Su bhadrj- vabhyudayam, the 
Dhanaitijaya ) Achyutariydbhyuda- 


yam and the Bhaga- 
\ vata .champu ). 
Somanatha 


The identification of the édsana writers of the kings of Vijayanagara with the poets 
of Mullandram is based upon the following considerations : 

(i) The poets of Mullandram and the édsana writers of the Vijayanagara kings bear the 
same names. 

(ii) They both have written the eulogies of the kings of Vijayanagara. . 

(iii) They both were the protégés of the Vijayanagara kings and possibly becauge, 

(iv) as the poets, according to the Vivékapatramdla were the followers of the Srikanthagama 
and bore the high-sounding title Aghéraéivdchdryas, were able te induce the family 
guru of the Vijayanagara kings, Kriyésakti Pandita to exert his influence with the. 
kings to procure for them the hereditary position (mirdéi) of the édsana writers of 
the kings. | 
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The above are the only reasons which indused me to take the poets as identical with 
the sdsana writers. How far this identification is tenable it is too much to say at present: 











Future research alone should bear out or contradict this identity. 


As regards certain facts mentioned in the Vivékapatramald, a few words of explanation 
are necessary. First, it is stated that the ancestors of the poets of Mullancram were originally 
the inhabitants on the banks of the Ganges and that when a Chola king went on a pilgrimage 
to Benares, he met those learned men and took them with him and settled them in Tondai- 
nidu. If the statement is true, the Chéla king is, as has been already remarked, Rajéndra- 
chéladéva I. who conquered all the countries as far north as the Ganges and ass.consequence 
was better known as Gangaikon(achéla. It was after his name the city of Gangaikonda. 
chélapuram and the superb temple in its centre were constructed and the former made the 
capital by that king. This fact of his having brought some Saiva Brihmanas of the 
Agamanta school on his way from the banks of the Ganges is also referred to in his work the 
commentary on the Siddhanta-Séravali of Tril6chanasivachiérya by Anantasivacharya. And 
we know from the inscriptions of Rajaraja I. and his son Rajéndrachdludéva I. that they 
preferred the Brahmanas of Lata, Ganda. &c., countries to be mathddhipatis and pijéris in 


temples Thus there is some truth in the statement made in the Vivéhkapatramdld. 


The next fact stated therein is that the original immigrants into the Tondainadu were 


the followers of the Srikanthagama. The present inhabitants of the village of Mullandram 


who trace their descent from the poets mentioned in the Vivékapatramald now assert that. 


“ * A a « . . ‘ 
thev are not AgamAantins but Védantins belonging to the Vavama sect. One of them is to-day 


the guru of the oilmonger caste (Vdaniyan). It is very hard to believe how they could have 


become Vacamas if they trace their lineage from persons who once bore the title of Aghdéra- 


sivacharyas. 
Again Mullandram is stated to have been the native village of Dindimakavi and that it 


also bore the name Prauchadévarayapuram. An inscription (No. 396 of the. Madras 


Epigraphist’s Collection for 1911) found in Mullandram ‘“‘reeords that the Mahajanas of 
Praudhadévarayapuram alias Agaram-Mullandram including the poot Dindinakavi, assigned 


house sites to certain stone-masons in the Kanmalatteru. This charter was engraved on 


the temple of Tand6nrisva ram-udaiyar.” This is dated in the cyclic year Raudra. Another 
record belonging to the same place (No. 397 of I911) dated S. 1472, Sadharana records ** Gift 
5 L 


a Brahmana lady to the shrine of Annamalainatha built by her, in the temple of 


of land by 
rit of herself and her husband Kumarar Din¢imar Angamalat- 


Svayambhunatha for the me 
nathar.” If &. 1472 was Sadharana, Raudra adjoining Sadharana will be the Saka yeurs 
1423 or 1483, the earlier perhaps being more probable. From these two inscriptions we learn 
that the ages of the Kavi Dindima and perhaps of his son Kumarar Dincimar Ann&amalai- 
nathar were about the middle of the 15th century of the Saka era which falls in the reign of 
the Vijayanagara king Achyutadévaraya-—a fact which clearly shows that the author or 
authors of the Sélucabhyudayam, the Achyutardydbhyudayam and the Bhagavata-champ. 
should -necessarily have lived only in the reign of Achyutadévardya and not before. The 


inscriptions further inform us that another name of the village Mullandram was Praudha- 


dévarivapuram, as mentioned in the Vivékapatramadld. 
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ie ania to tie V édéintadésika Vaibhavaprakasiti of Dodiaylcharva of Chélaséinga- 
puram, Védantadésika, the great Visishtadvaita Acharya, the founder of the Vadagalai 
sect of the Srivaishnavas, is said to have had a philosophical wrangle with a Dindima-Sarva- 
bhauma Kavi.? This Dindima-Sarvabhauma Kavi is herein said to be the author of a work 
called Rdéghavadbhyudayam and that to excel this composition Védantadésika is said to have 
written Yddavdbhyudayam. We know from other sources that Védantadésika lived for over 
a hundred years from $. 1191-1293 (=a.p. 1269-1371). Therefore the opponent of the 
Srivaishnavacharya must be an ancestor of Arunagirinatha (in his mother’s side). 

Again, Nainadracharya, the son of Védantadésika, a contemporary, like his father, of 
Sarvajfiasimha Nayaka, is reported to have defeated in a philosophical discussion a poet of 
the court of the prince abovenamed, known by the appellation of Sakalya-Malla. This 
must be the Kavimalla who was overcome by Dincimakavi Arunagirinatha, as evidenced by 
one of his titles, Kavimalla-galla-tadana-patu. : 

The Vivékapatramald contains an absurd statement that Arunagirinatha, incensed by 
the conduet of the keeper of the queen's garden near Mettaippadi, complained against him 
to the king Praudhadévaraya and requested him to present him with the garden, so that he 
might construct there an agrahdra, that Prauchadévaraya refused to give it and that there- 
upon Arunagiri went to the Sultan of Delhi and got an order from the latter to Prandha- 
dévariya to cede the garden in favour of the poct. Even supposing that the Sultan of 
Delhi is a mistake for the Sultan of one of the five kingdoms into which the Bahmani king - 
dom broke, we fail to understand what right the Sultan had to issue an order to be obeyed 
by Praudhadévaréya and how the Vijaya iagara king endured the conduct of this most 
disloyal and dangerous poet and settled him down in the midst of his loyal subjects. But 
the village of Mullandram is actually called Praudhadévarayapuram, a fact which clearly 
bears out the fact that it was made an agrahdra by Prauthadévaraya. Perhaps it might be 
argued that after all, it might be that the king first felt some difficulty in conferring his queen’s 
garden to the Brahman poet, but later on was pleased by his conduct and his learning to grant 
it to Arunagirinatha. But this supposition cannot be upheld, because the age of Arunagiri 
is far behind that of Praudhadévaraya and therefore the one cannot be the donce and the 
other the donor. | 

From all these petty contradictions and absurdities contained in the Vivékapatraméld 
we can assert without fear of contradiction that the work is not one written in the life-time of 
Arunagirinatha but long after it, the chief source of information being the traditions current 
in the village of Mullandram at the time of its composition. - 

A number of places, otc., occur in the Vivéekapatramdld ; they are Rajanathapura, other- 
wise known as Talpagiri, the Talpagiri hill near the agarhdra of that name, Audumbarapura 
and Navagrahara (N. grima). These are absurd litera] translations of the Tamil names 
Mettaippadi, Attiydr and Puttdr—all three of which are in the Arni division of the North 
Arcot District. Mullandram is also there. 


(To be continued.) © 
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A CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. ! 


BY HERMANN JACOBI. 


| Translated with permission by Dr. Vo A. Subthankar, Ph.D... 1 ndore.] 


TsE Indians have no historical tradition regarding the érigin of their six philogo- 
phical systems: the general belief that they are very ancient has been most effectively 
strengthened, if not occasioned, by the circumstance that their originators, who are believed 
to bo the authors of the Sutras, are called Ryis, i. ¢., ‘ Seers of olden days’. Being free 
from such prejudices, philological research has arrived, on the ground of general considere- 
tions, at a relative chronology of the six systems, or rather, of three pairs of svatens, as 
each two of them have always been closely allied with each other. The two \Jimameda, 
as regards their contents, are closely associated with the Revelation ; their followers are the 

fedic theologians. The representatives of Sruti. Saikhya and Yoga hold the later religious 
ideal: asceticism and contemplation instead of sacrifice; their followers are representatives 
of the Smriti.*  Vaisesika and Nyava do not stand in an intimate relation to any strata 
of the older literature, neither the Revelation nor the Tradition. They fori the Philosophy 
of the learned man of the world, the Pandit. Thus three chief directions of Philosophy 
get clearly marked, cach of which has for its representative, one of the classes of the 
Brahman community. The first draws its concepts and ideas from the Revelation; the: 
second propounds « rational scheme of the world through bold speculation ; and the third 
tries to bring it into systematic coherence through the examination of thefacts of experience. 
As Sruti, Smriti and Sastra are the three successive stages of the development of the 
Indian spiritual life, the chief philosophical schools helonging to each of them, stand also. 
in a similar relation of time to each other. 


This much can be gathered from gencral considerations with a fair degree of certainty. 
tecently, however, we have acquired a positive starting point for constructing the history 
of Indian philosophy, and to expound it is the object of these lines. It is found in Kautilyam,* 
tu treatise on state-craft by Kautilya or Virnugupta, which has very lately become accessible. 
The author is best known by the name of Chanakya ; he was the first Imperial Chancellor of 
the Mauryas, and overthrew the last of the Nanda princes and helped Chandragupta, the 
CANAPAKOTTOC of the Greeks, to the throne, as he himself says in the last. verse of his: 


work ; --- 
yena satram ca sastram ca Nandardjagaté ca bhah | 
amarjeno ‘ddhritany 4su tena sastram idam mee ty 
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1 The Geeheior is a former pupil of Prof. Jacobi. 


2 This assertion will be proved more thoroughly in the course of this Essay. Four the present it should 
be remembered that in works which are religious but do not belong to the Veda, such 4s the Puranas, the 
Séikhya ideas constitute the philoeophical back-ground. 

3 The oldest work of a non-religious character which has the doctrines of Vaisesika and Nyaéya for: 
its philosophical basis ia the Charaksamhita : for Vaisesika see I. 1, 43 ff., 63 ff.; for Nydya see IIT. 8. 24 ff. 

4 The Artha-Sastra of Kautilya, edited by R. Shama Sastri, Mysore, 1909. C/. the valuable contri- 
bution by Von Alfred Hillebrandt : On the Kati tiya- Sastra and Allied Subjects in the 86th Annual Report 
of the Schlesischen Gesellschaft fir Vaterlindische Kultur; and J. Hertel, Literary Matters from the 
Kaut itys Sdstra, WZKM., 24, p. 416 ff 
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“Thus the composition of sh Kautily yam must be placed about 300 B.c., so jong as no 
proof is brought forward to show that it is an old forgery. ° 


Kautilya treats in the first Adhikarana (Vidyésamuddega ) of the four branches of 
Jearning (Vidyas) :—] Anviksiki, Philosophy ; 2 Trayi, Theology; 3 Virtta, Science of 
Industries, and 4 Dandaniti, State-craft. The second Adhyaya gives the views of different 
authorities regarding the number of the Vidyas (the Manavas accept three [2-4], the 
Barhaspatyas two [3 & 4], the Ausanasas only one [4]), and then explains that under 
Philosophy are to be understood Saikhya, Yoga and a ala (Samkhyam Yogo 
Lokiyatam cety anviksikf). 

Then the text continues : 

dharmadharmau trayyain, arthanarthau varttayam, nayinayau dandanityim, balabale 
cai ‘tasim hetubhir anviksamaén& lokasyo ‘pakaroti, vyasane’ bhyudaye ca buddhim avastha- 
payati, prajiavakyakriyavaisdradyam ca karoti: 

pradipas sarvavidyinam upayas sarvakarmanam | 
Asrayas sarvadharmanim sasvad Anviksiki mata || 

‘‘TIn as much as philosophy examines (religious) merit and‘demerit in Theology, profit 
and loss in the Science of Industries, right and wrong policies in State-craft, and also 
discusses, with reasons, the relative importance of these (three sciences), it serves mankind, 
gives correct insight into prosperity and adversity and lends sharpness of intellect and 
cleverness in business and speech :— 

Philosophy has always been considered to be the lamp of all the sciences, a means of 
performing all the works, and the support: of all the duties.’’ 

According to Kautilya the essence of philosophy lies in systematic investigation and 
logical demonstration ; in his judgement these conditions are satistied only (iti) by Saikhya 
Yoga, and Lok@yata. 

Now it will be of interest to place by the side of the above remark of Kautilya 
concerning the essence of dnvikeiki, Vatsyayana’s exposition of the same subject. as given 
in Nyd@ya-Bhasya (I. 1,1). I shall give here the passage, together with a few comments 
by Uddyotakara (6th century a.p.) on the same in hig Véritika.* The occasion for the 
exposition of this subject in the Nydya-bhashya is the question why in the Nyaya-Sitra 
sixteen categories, pramana, prameya, samsaya, etc., should be introduced when samgaya and 
the rest are included in the first two, viz.:—“the means of knowledge’’ and the “ right 
knowledge.” Vatsyéyana admits it and then continues: imas tu chatasro vidyah prithak 
prasthanah prinabhritam anugrahiyo ’padisyante, yasim caturthi ‘iyam anviksiki nyayavi- 
dya: * But these (7.e., the well-known ) sciences, of which this philosophy or the science of 
Nyaya is one,’ are taught for the benefit of men, in so far as each of them has its special 
subject.”” On this Uddyotakara comments: catasra im& vidya bhavanti, tas ca prithak- 
prasthanah: agnihotrahavanadiprasth4na  trayi, halasakatadiprasthina vartii sv nye: 





soteeneeaiaente 


5 Hillebrandt has identified the quotations and references in the Classical Literature ( Loc. cit.. .p. “4ff. ) 
To these evidences of the genuineness of the work may be added, as we shall immediately see, those 
from the Nydya Bhdsya of Vatsyf&yana of the 4th or Sth century a.v. Further indications will be given 
in the course of this eashy. 

6 Bibl, Ind., p» 13. 

? Chaturthi is to be understood in the sense of the Indian Grammar (Panini, V. 2, 48) as Purand, and 
not to’ determine the order of enumeration ; because, according to Kautilya, the Anviksiki stands in the 
first place, and Vatsy&yana, as we shall see, follows Kaufilya. Hence Chaturthi means here the Vidya 
which completes the number four. an 
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mityanuvidhyayini dandanittil:, samsayadi-bheda nuvidhayini Anvikgiki. © These sciences 
are four in number and each has its separate subjects : those of Theology are agnthotra, 
sacrifices, etc.; those of the Svience of Industries are plougin, cart, etc.; those of State- 
craft are Prince, Minister, etc.: Philosophy treats of “Doubt and the remaining 
(categories).”’ Vatsyavana continues after the passage just translated: tasyah prithak- 
prasthanah samsayaidayal padarthah; tegim prithagvacanam antaren’d ‘tmavidyémAtram & 
iyam syad, yatho ‘panigadal.”” Its (7.e. of Philosophy ) special, subjects are the categories 
“Doubt,” etc.; if these are not taught separately it would he nothing more than a doctrine 
of Atman (or redemption) like the Upanishads.” Uddyotakara savs: taxy al sumsavadipras- 
thinam antarené ‘tmavidyamatram iyam syat.  tatah kim syat!  adhvatmavidvamatratvad 
Upaniyadvidyavat trayviam eva ‘ntarbhava iti catiétvam nivarteta.” Without these special 
subjects “ Doubts,” etc., “ it (philosophy ) would be nothi ug more than a doctrine of the 
Atman, like the (/panishads. What would that come to? Tt would then he, like the doctrine 
of Upanishads, included in Theology, as it would be nothing more than a doctrine of 
redemption; and then the number of Vidyés would not be four.” A few lines after the 
passage we have discussed, Vatsyavana defines the Anvikgiki in) this WAY : praménair 
arthapariksanam nyayal. pratyakgégamaéritam anupiainam, sA ‘nvikgi pratyakgagama- 
bhyam iksitasya anviks ’anam anviksa. tava pravartata itv. Aanvikgiki nyavavidya nyaya- 
sastram. ‘* The examination of a subject by means of the right means of knowledge is called 
demonstration ( nyayas). The inference depends upon sense perception and communication 
(dgama): itis reflection (anviked), 7.e.. subsequent knowledge obtained from what one 
has already learnt through percoption and communication : the Anviksiki has to do with 
thix reflection and ix thus the science of demonstration, the Nyaya Sdstra.” And 
Vatsyayana concludes the Bhdsya in the following way: Se'yam dnviksiki pramauddibhih 
padarthair vibhajyamana: pradipah sarvavidvandém up@yah sarvakarmandm | Asrayal 
sarvadharminam Vidvoddese prakirtita || tad idam tattvajiiinam nilsreyasidhigamartham 
yathavidyam veditavyvam ° iha tvadhyatmavidyayam atmadi tattvajianam, nibsreyas- 
Adhigamo ’pavarga praptil). “‘ This our Philosophy arranged according to “ categories,” 
‘means of knowledge, ete., is praised by (Kautilya in the Adhydya) Vidyoddesa® as a Jamp 
of all the sciences, a means of performing all the works, and the support of all the 
duties. One has to ascertain in the case of the different sciences wherein the knowledge: 
of truth that is said to lead to the proposed geal lies. But here in this science of 
redemption (Adhyatima Vidya) the knowledge of truth refers to the Soul, etc. (1. 1. 9) and. 
the attainment of the highest goal is the acquisition of salvation.” | 

In this exposition of Vatsvayana, there are three points which are of importance 
for our investigation: (1) The statement of Kautilya that there are four sciences, 
not more and not less, has acquired unquestioned currency ; the views which disagreed 
with his and were mentioned by him (see above p. 102) seem to have been definitely set 


aside. _ 
(2) Vatsyayana makes the claim for the Nyaya Philosophy to be the Anvikeiki 


KAT’ E OXHN inthe sense which Kautilya gives to it. 


Peering ot 


8 Some MSS. read adhydtmavid yd. Both words are used aynonymously ; cf. the next passage from 


th V bd . 4 . ; e 
° : ecm place also Vatesyayana shows his indebtedness to Kautiliyami. At the end of his Bhasya 


on I. 1. 4, he says: paramatam apratisiddham anumatam iti tantrayuktib. The last adhydya of 
Keutiltyam discusses the 33 ‘‘ Rules of Method” (tastrayuktayah) after which the chapter is named, 
The 19th tantrayukti reads: paravakyam apratisiddham anumatam (qui facet consentire videtur), heneo: 


V&tsyaéyane has borrowed this maxim, 


eT imines ot RINE reat alee | Mas etiam dinbeetemtia earn paNpoereart taney 
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(3) He expressly designates it as an Adhydtma Vidya, i.e., as a Philosophy which 
recognises the dtman and would help it to its redemption. 

Now.as regards the second point the claim of the Nyaya Philosophy to be the true 
Anviksiki is, as a matter of fact, thoroughly justified ; as it, together with the Vaisesika, 
fulfils the conditions demanded by Kautilya in a higher degree than other philosophical 
systems. And this is recognised also by others. The commentator to Kamandaki’s Nitisdra 
2, 7 (anviksiky Atmavijiinam) says that Anviksthi is anumdnavidya Nyéyadarsana- 
vaisestkadikd ; and Madhusidana Sarasvati explains anviksiki to be Nyadya (nyaya 
Anviksiki paicidhyayi Gautamena pranita). All the more it is therefore of importance 
that Kautilya does not mention by name Nyaya and Vaisesika, while enumerating the 
systems recognized by him as Anviksiki. From this we can draw the inference with 

. eettainty that at his time, i.e., 300 B.c., Nyéya and Vaisesika had not yet received the 
recognition as philosophical systems, not to speak of the existence of the sitras of Gautama) 
‘and Kandda in the form in which they are now before us. 


In hig enumeration of the philosophical systems recognised by him as Anviksihi 
Kautilya mentions after Saikhya and Yoga the Lokayata (Samkhyam Yogo Lokayatau 
cety “anviksiki). The Lokayata system is known to us only from references to it in 
Brahmanical, Buddhistic and Jaina Philosophies, all of which are agreed in their 
abhorrence of this infidel philosophy. Madhava in his Sarvadarganasaigraha devotes the 
first chapter to it and calls its founder, Carvaika as nastiha siromani, “ an arch-heretic.”’ 
The LokAyata doctrine is a gross materialism :--The senses alone give correct knowledge, 
the material things alone (the four elements Earth, Water, Fire. and Wind ) are real ; there 
is no immaterial sou] but the spirit arises from a certain mixture of these elements just 
as the intoxicating effect of a drink is produced by the fermenting ingredients of the same 
the Vedas are a fraud just as everything they teach. These are the fundamental principles 
of the system and on this point all the records are in complete agreement. 


Now it is difficult to beheve that Kautilya, who acknowledges the ontire social 
order founded on the Vedas, meant this grossly materialistic: system hv that Lokayata 
which he puts on the same line together with Sankhya and Yoga as a representative 
of Anviketk?, And _ still there is no doubt about it, because the Lokaéyata doctrine 
is ascribed to Byihaspati, the teacher of the gods, and many of the verses handed down 
tous are putin his mouth. There was also a Nitt-sdstra which was likewise ascribed 
to Byihaspati. Kautilya refers to his teaching in the second adhydya ; vartté dandanitis ceti 
Barhaspatyah ; samvaranamatram hi tray? lokayatravida iti. -* The followers of Brihaspati 
recognise only two sciences: the science of Industries and the science of State-craft, 
while Theology is seen to be only a fraud!1 by him who understands life.’ Here we 
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10 Gautama is, of course, not the founder: of the Nydya system, but he only helped one school of 
the Naiyfyikas to obtain general recognition. Thus Vatsy4yana mentions in I. 1. 32 that some 
Naiy&yikas maintain that the inference consisted of ten parts instead of five as taught in the ‘stra. 
Perhaps also the true explanation of the three kinds of inference, which Vatsydyana gives in I. 1. 6 did 
not arise for the first time after the composition cf the stitra but had existed before. Itis worth noticing 
that Caraka, 111., 8, 24 ff. gives for the use of physicians a short compendium of Nydya which in part 
entirely agrees with our Ny&ya ; but in details differs considerably from it. Have we perhaps here to 
trace a collateral school of Nyaya which existed by the side of that of Gautama? 


N Here Satvarana must have the same meaning as the Mahfy€nistic sameriti which corresponds 
to Mdydé of the Vedfintins, It will be to the purpose to compare the saying (dbhdnaku) quoted by 
Madhava (loc. cit. p. 2) agnihotram trayo vedis tridepdam bhasmagunthanam 1 buddhi paurus:’ahinanam 
jivike’ti Brihaspatil. is verse has been quoted in Prabodhacandrodaya. II., 26.—Kautilya mentions 
the Barhaspatyas several times, ¢. 9., pp. 29, 63, 177, 192. The Ntti—teachings of Brihaspati, which 


Draupadi expounds in Mahabserata III, 32, are at any rate as orthodox as one can wish | 
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have evidently to do with the same repudiator of the Revelation as is known to be the 
founder of this Materialism. And that this Brihasp&ti was known to be the teacher of 
gods can be seen from the fact that. a School,!2 which was « rival to the Barhaspatyas, 
that of the Ausanasas, is traced back to Uéanas, Les, Sukra or Kavya Usanas, the teacher 
of the Asuras. The Darhaspatyas were not meruly a school of philosophy but also a 
school of Smriti, like the Manavus, the Pairasaras and Ausanasas, whom also Kautilya 
mentions. 


We thus understand how he comes to place the Lokiyata in the same line with 
Sankhya and Yoga. Because these systems are also considered to be Smryitis, Samkari 
expressly designates them as Smritis in Brahma Sdtra, 1. 1,1--3 and Badarayana was of 
the same view. as can be seen from the wording of the sifrae, 13 even though he 
mentions only the Yoga by name.24 ‘That the old Sapkhya had the character of Smyiti is 
seen also from its method of teaching, of which it was so characteristic to expound its 
principles through siniles and parables, that the Sarkhya Sutra, which is certainly a 
pretty modern work. devotes to them the whole of its fourth chapter. the Akhydytkadhydaya. 
isvarakysna similarly testifies that tho A4hydyitkds were an integral part of the old Sinkhya, ; 
Karika 72 runs :- - 

saptatvam kila ve crthas te trthah krtsnasya sastitantrasya | 


ikhyavikavirahitab paravadavivarjita’s capt || 


Sankhya Yoga and Lokayeta thus belong to the same stratum of ancient Indian Literature 
‘and hence Kautilva could mention them together. We knew, indeed. that Satkhya and 
Yoga are two ancient systems-—sandtane dve (male). The Mahabharata says of them, 
XII, 349.72-——nevertheless the positive testimony of Kantilya is not to be under- 
estimated. We now kuow for certain that Sankhya and Yoga existed at Jeast 300 B.C. and 
indeed as philosophical systems which wero based on logical demonstration (dnviksthi ), 
and not only in the form of intuitive speculation, as the so-called “Epic Sankhya”’, which 
ix only a popularized variety of the real Sankhyva.? 

All the same we cannot assert that the Saéakhya and Youu of Kautilyas time are 
identical in the details of their teaching with these systems as they are known to us in the 
Sankhva Kaériké and the Yoga Sitra. ‘These are rather the last stages of their development 
and a there intervened between the beginning and the end of this development from seven 
to eight centuries, if not more, changes in detail cannot bat: occur, as indeed we can see 
from the fact that the teachings characteristic of Sankhya and Yoga (pratitantragiddhanta) 


122 The notorious Sukrantéi, from which once G. Oppert proved that the ancient Indians poasessed 


guns, is certainly a later fabrication. 

13 Smrty==anavakisa-dosaprasuniga iti cen na “nyasinrty-anavakaésa: -dosaprasangat (1) 5 itdresham 
cé’nupalabdheh (2) ; etena yogal pratyuktah (3). 

144 He did not need to mention the Saénkbya as the whole of the first Adhyays in, ste polemical 
part is directed against it. Thibaut explains (SBE., Vol, RAXTV p. XLVI): * It ig perhaps not saying 
too much if we maintain that the entire lat Adhyaya is due to the wish, on the part of the Sitrakira, 
to guard his doctrine against Saénkhya attacks.’ Only on this supposition can the beginning of the 
2nd Adhyaya be understood :—in the Ist Adhyaya the attempts of the Sankhyas to interpret individual 

‘passages from the Scriptures as & proof of their teachings, were rejected, The first Stra of- the 2nd 
Adhyaya rejects the claim of the Sankhya to be considered authoritative ag Smriti, and the - 2nd Batra 
says that the rest of its teachings found no support in the Holy Scriptures. 

25 Compare W. Hopkins, The Great Epic. of India, p. 97 fi. 
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ax explained by Vatsyayana in NyAvadarsana I. 1. 29 do not quite correspond with our 
knowledge of these systems.’® | 

We saw above that Kautilya in his enumeration of Philosophical systems passes over 
Vaigogika and Nyaya; this must evidently be due to their not existing at his time. He. 
does not mention the Mim&msa, because he must have considered it not as a systematic 
Philosophy ( Anviksiki ), but as a branch of study belonging to Theology. He does not 
indeed mention it expressly in his concise survey of Theology (Trayi) in Adhyaya. 3: 
‘« The four Vedas and the Itihasaveda along with the six Vedingas.”’ But we may assume. 
that the Parva Mimamsa (Adhvara-Mimétnsa) was included as a subsidiary branch of Kalpa 
(especially of the Srauta Satras)' under this Vedinga. Kamandaki who belongs to the 
school of Kautilya mentions the Mimamsa by name : 

aigani vedas catvaro mimamsa nydyavistaral | 
dharmasastram purinam ca trayi ‘dam sarvam ucyate || 

One thus sees that Kautilva’s enumeration of what belongs to Theology did not go much 
into details; that even the Purand and Dharmasdstra belong to it, follows from his 
explanation of Itihdsa, p. 10. Hadhe given a similar account, of the Vedanhgas he would 
certainly have mentioned the Pirva Mimamsa. But whether the Uttara Mima msa, the Vedanta 
existed as a school of Philosophy is doubtful. Because the Siéra, as I have shown else- 
where,)* can scarcely be older than the 3rd century a.p. But on the other hand it mentions 
a succession of teachers '® from which wo can conclude that a school of the exegesis of the 
Upanisads already existed in early times. This be as it may, there was for Kautilya no. 
occasion to mention the Uttara Mimamsé as this also must be reckoned as pertaining to 
Theology. | 

Still a few words regarding the Buddhistic Philosophy by which | here understand, of 
course, not the dogmatic speculations of the canon “9 but metaphysical and epistemological 
theorising, such as the Kyanikavada or the doctrine of the momentariness of existence, against 
which the whole Philosophy of later times had to wage a bitter war. Had this doctrine, which 
must have required at least as much acuteness for being maintained, as its opponents 
evinced in refuting it, been in existence at the time of Kautilya, it is quite conceivable that 
he, having recognised the infidel Lokayata as a systematic Philosophy, would not have denied 
the same recognition to a heretical system, if it only had deserved the name of Philosophy 
(.Inviketks). Such an inference, however, must not be drawn. Because a real statesman 
like Kautilya could easily come to terms with the theoretical unbelief of Brihaspati as long 
as there were no practical consequences to follow from it. It is not, however, reported that 
Brihaspati wanted to set aside the political and social institutions resting on Brahmanical 
groundwork, to maintain which was, according to Kautilya, the highest duty of a prince. 
But the Buddhists and Jainas took up another standpoint with regard to this important 
question ; and that must have been the reason why this Brahman writer on state-craft 
ignored their Philosophy. 
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% Cf. P. Tuxen, Yoga: Copenhagen, 1911, p. 10 ff. 

‘7 @BE., XXXIV, p. XII. 8 JAOS., XXXI, p. 20. 

8 Deussen, System dea Veddnia, p. 24. . 

®If Kautilya had considered these worth his trouble to know he must have regarded them a& 
different branches of heretical Theology. He, however, recognised the Brahmanical Theology, the. 
trays, as a vidyd worthy of study. Cf. Manu, XII. 96, 

ya Vedabahyéh érutayo yas ca kAé ca kudretayah | 
- sarvaés t@ nigphalAb pretya tamonistha hi tah smrtah || 
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_ We have seen that according to Kautilya the number of Vidyas is four, He lays great 
emphasis on this number. For he first puts forth the views uf the three schools, which 
differ from him. Those of the Manavas, Barhaspatyas and Altsanasas, who maintain that 
the number of viydds is respectively 3, 2 and 1; and he cont‘nues: catasra eva vidyé iti 
Kautilyah, tabhir dharmarthau yad vidyat, tad Vidyanam vidvatvam, * Kautilya teaches 
that there are four Vidyas not more and not less. They are called cidyds because through 
them one learns (vidyét) Dharma and Artha.”” From these words one can gather that he 
was the first, who not only taught that the number of the redyas was four, but alao 
recognized the Anviksiki as a special Vidya. For he says about the Manavas that thoy included 
Anviksiki in Theology.?! It is not that they denied the Anvik-iki but they did not admit 
it to the rank of an independent Vidya and hence connected it. with Theology. As far as 
two Mimaémsiés are concerned, they were perfectly justified in doing so. Savkhya and 
Yoga, however, could be looked upon as different branches of Theology, because as we have 
xeon they were considered as Smrtis. That the Manavas knew both these philosophical 
systems can be seen frum the circumstance that Manu, who certainly ix to be considered 
a later offshoot of this school, makes a considerable use of Saakhya ond Yoga ideas in the 
theoretical part of his work. Kautilya’s innovation thus consista in the fact that he 
recognized Philosophy to be a science by itself, inasmuch as it has its own method of 
treatment, And therefore he can bring in the Lokayata, the character of whose contents 
must exclude it from the Trayi. Had the conception of the Anviksiki, as Kautilya grasped 
it, been current before him, the Barhaspatyas would have considered the number of the 
Vidyas not to be two ( Vartté and Dandaniti ) as we saw above; but would have mentioned 
the Anviksiki as the third Vidyé. Because they themselves were followers of Lokavatam 
which was recognised by Kautilya as the Anviksiki--Hence when we find in Cautama’s 
Dharma Sastra (X1,3) the statement: trayyaém anviksikyain c& ‘bhivinitah, “(The | 
Prince) should be well schooled in Theology and Philosophy”, we may presume 
that the passage is a later interpolation. J. Jolly classes the work with the revined 
Dharma Sastra.22. The combination referred to by Gautama: of Trayi and dnviketki, 
is not at all mentioned by Kautilya; probably it arose from the efforts of an enthu- 
siast, who was anxious to emphasise the authority of Vedas and Brahmanas for every 
duty of a prince, as Gautama himself does elsewhere.** But all other vuthors recognise 
four Vidyés. The passage that has been translated above from the Nydya Bhasya shows 
that for Vatsyayana the number four had almost canonical authority, us he bases upon it 
his argument to prove that the Nydya Sastra must be called the ie Anvikeiki. [ shall 
soon bring forward further early evidence to show that the view of Kautilya iy there 
are four Vidyas, received general recognition. But in one point all hy later writers cai 
agreed, as opposed to Kautilya, viz., in demanding that the de in at the same ume 
Atma-vidyé. We saw above that the author of the Nydya Bha-ya requires of the Anvilyik 
that it should not be merely an dtma-wdya; but should have subject-matter peculiar to 
itself. Nevertheless he claims towards the end of the passage translated above, that the 
Nyaya Sastra is not only the Anviksiki but also Adhyatma-vidya, a Philosophy, which 
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21 'Trayi vartté daduanitié céti Manavah. trayiviseso hy &nviksiki ’ti. 
2s Recht und Sitte,” in Grundrisz der tndoar. Phil. p. 5. | | 
31 the tradition (SBZ., II.,.p. XLV) according to which Gautaina is supposed to be the grandson 
-or great-grandson of Usanas, can be teken seriously, Gautama must have rns i the ga of the 
Auéanasas; but this recognized, sccording to Kautilya, only one Vidya; dandanitir ek& vidyé ’ty 
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recognises the existence of the soul and leads it to salvation. The idea aivicuals is that 
only that Philosophy which at the same time is Atma Vidy& has a claim for recognition. 
In this way not only was Lokayata excluded, which Kautilya had recognised, but 
alsu the Buddhistic systems which probably arose as dangerous opponents of Brahmanical 
Philosophy only after Kautilya’s time, in the centuries immediately before and after the 
beginning of our era, In order to defend itself, the Brahmanical Philosophy assumed the 
roll of Jianamarga, ‘the way of Salvation depending upon Philosophical knowledge.”’ 
This means exactly the same as the demand that the Philosophy should also be an Atma 
Vidya. It shows th at in the authoritative circles of Brahman society a decided movement 
had started in favor of exclusively orthodox views. 

This transformation had already taken place when Kamandaki, belonging to the 
school of Kautilya, wrote his Nitfsara. While discussing the four Vidyas in the second 
Sarga, he says: 

anvikgiki ataavidva svad ikganét sukhaduhkhayoh | 
| iksamanas tava tattvam harsasokau vyudasyati || 

* The Philosophy must be an Atma V idya inasmuch as through it one understands 
the nature of pleasure and pain: ( the prince) realising the truth from it. overcomes 
exultation and grief. ”’ 

Prof. C. Formichi discussed the question of the age of Kamandaki’s Niliséra at the 
Xi{th International Congress of Orientalists held at Rome (‘“‘Aleune osservazioni sull’ epoca 
del Kamandakiva Nitisara,” Bologna 1899 )—and showed that Kaimandaki was com- 
paratively late (a contemporary of Varahamihira or a little qlder ). From his arguments, 
which T supplement in details, the matter seems to stand as follows :—While enumerating the 
Ministers Kamandaki mentions. in TV, 33 (tadpk simvateagg ‘py asya jyotihsastrirtha- 
cintakah t prasnibhidhanakusalo horaganitatattvavit || ), he ‘gatrologer alter the Purohita, 
whereas Kautilya concludes his remarks regarding the Ministers’ with the latter without 
referring to the astrologer: and does not at all mention the Mauhirtika along with the 
ministers, but places him iu the same rank with the Physician and the head-cook ( p. 38). 
During the interval between Kautilya and Kamandaki Greek astrology ( Hord ) came in 
vogue and the astrologer came to stand high in the esteem of kings, as the “ Great 






Seer Garga ” testifies :-) 

Krtsnangopaigakusalam horaganitanaisthikam | 

yo na pijayate raj& sa nisam upagacchati || 

yas tu samyag vijaénati horaganitasamhitah | 

abhyarevah sa narendrena svikartavyo jayaigina || 

According to this, Kamandaki must have lived at the earliest in the 3rd or 4th 

ceutury A.D. The date so determined explains also the fact, that the proof given by 
Kiamandakifor the existence of the Soul, I. 20 agrees in general with Nydya Darsana 
I. 1.10 and Vaigesika Darsana, III, 2. 1, and his proof for the existence of the ‘inner 
sense’ ( Manas) I. 30 agrees almost literally with Nyaéya Daréana, I. 1. 60 (cf. Vaisesika 
Darsana, IIT. 2.1). For, as [have shown elsewhere,*5 the Nyaéya Darsana in the form 
in which it is now before us, cannot well be placed earlier than the 3rd century 
a.b. But it may be pointed out that Kamandaki combines these Nyaya and Vaiéesika 
ideas with those that are borrowed from Saéikhya and Yoga (I. 28, 30b to 35), 
and thus he prepares an eclectic philosophy #9 in uaum m delphini. On the einer hand Kautilya 
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attaches importance to philosophy in so far as it exercises the princes in logioal thinking ; 
and the contents of the system do not seem to him to matter much, as he recognises even 
the infidel Lokayata, along with Saikhya and Yoga. This clearly indicates a great difference 
in point of view between Kautilya and his later follower K amandaki. 


An older witness is Manu. According to Kautilya the Manavas recognised only three 
Sciences, because they included Philosophy in Theology {trayi vartta dandanitis 08 ‘ti 
manavah; trayi viseshohy anvikshiki ’ti). Hence one may expect Manu to recognise only 
three Vidy&s; but he mentions four, just like Kautilya, because he, like the latter, 
separates Philosophy from Theology ; however he demands that the Anvikeiki shall be an 
dtma vidya ( VIII, 43): 


traividyebhyas trayim vidyam dandanitin ca s&éévatim | 


inviksikim c& ’*tmavidyam varttirambhims ca lokatah || 


“(The king shculd learn) from Brahmans well versed in Vedas, Theology, the 
everlasting State-craft and Philosophy which teaches the nature of the Soul and learn the 
works taught in the Science of Industries from people who understand it.” We thus find 
the same views in Manu as in the Nydyabhadsya and in Kamandaki. They based their 
teachings on Kautilya modifying the latter to suit the orthodox tendencies of the time 
which set in after Kautilya, probably after the dissolution of the system of Government 
introduced by the heretic Emperor, Asoka. That the account of Philosophy as we find 
it in Kautiliyam could not hold good a few generations after the life-time of Chanakya, 
speaks for the genuineness of its text that has come down to us. 


I may recapitulate the results of our investigation by saying that the Mimamada, 
Sankhya, Yoga and Lokayata already existed in the 4th century B.c., whereas Nydya 
and Vaiéesika and probably the Buddhistic Philosophy also came later into existence. 
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THE PRATIHARA OCCUPATION OF MAGADH A. 
BY R. D. BANERJI, M.A., POONA. 


In my monograph on the Palas of Bengal I had stated that ** Magadha was annexed 
by the Gur) ara-Pratiharas to their dominions, and after Narayanapala we tind the names of 
the Gurjara princes in the votive inscriptions of Magadha.”’! The discovery of two 
inscriptions in the province of Bihar has thrown new jight on this period and has now 
enabled us to determine the extent of the occupation of Magadha by the Pratihéras more 
precisely. The Vishnupéda inscription of the 7th year of Narayanapala’s reign proves 
that up to that date Gaya was in the possession of Narayanapala. The Bhagalpur grant 
of Naréyanapaéla proves that up to the 17th year of his reign Mudgagiri or Munger was 
‘in his possession. A small brass image bearing a votive insciiption on ite back was 
discovered in Bihar Town two or three years ago. At present it isin the Museum of the 
Baigtya Sahitya Parishad at Calcutta. The image is that of a goddess with four hands 
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1 Memoirs of the Asiatic Soviety of Bengal, vol. V, p. 83. 
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seated in the qnddhae vauas te posture. The inscription is incised on the back of the 
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throne of the image. It reads :-—- | 
On Deya-dha (rmmey] ai Sri-N drdyanapala-deva-rajye Samval 64, Sri-Uddandapura-vgs- 
lavya Rénaka Uchaputra Tharukasya. 
Translation. 
«Tho pious gift of Tharuka son of the Ranaka Ucha (Utsa), (dedicated) in the year 
54 of the reign of the illustrious Nariyanapaladeva.”’ 


This new inscription proves that Narayanapala reigned for at least fifty years and 
that in the 5th year of his reign Uddandapura or Bihar was included in his dominions. 
The characters of the two Pratihara inscriptions discovered in the Gaya District: show a 
marked resemblance to the characters of the Vishnupida inscription of the year 7 of 
Narayanapéla and therefore it would be safer to place these two records after the 
Visnupada inscription hut before the Bodhagayaé-pedestal-inscription of the reign of 
Gopala IT. This proves that afterthe 7th year of Nardyanapala Gaya and Western 
Magadha were occupied by Gurjaras, but Uddandapura or Bihar Town and Eastern 
Magadha continued to be ruled by the kings of the Pala dynabty. 

The Guneriya inscription of Mahendrapala, a tentative reading of which was published 
by me in my monograph on the Palas is being republished now. I edit it from a photo- 
graph kindly lent to me by Dr. D.B. Spooner, 8.4., ew.p., ¥.a.8.8., Superintendent, 
Archeological Survey, Eastern Circle :—- 

Text. 
1. Samvat 9 Vaisakha. 
2. Sudi 5 NSri-Guna. 
3. -carita Nri-Mahendrapa 
4, -la-deva-rdjye deva-dha 
5. -rmm[olyan Paramopdsaka 
6. -vantka Haridatta putra Sri (2?) pa... . 
Translation. 

“In the year 9 on the Sth day of the bright half of Vaisékha, in the reign of the 
illustrious Mahendrapala, at the illustrious Gunacarita, the pious gift of Sripaé (? la) son 
of the merchant Haridatta.”’ 

The record is incised on the pedestal of an image of Buddha which has been placed 

inside a modern shrine near Guneriya. 
| The continued occupation of Eastern Magadha by the Palas during their struggle 
with the Gurjjara Pratihéras can now be proved from a number of records :— 

1. The Vishnupéda inscription of the 7th year of Néréyanapala. 

2. The Bihar inscription of the 9th year of Naréyanapala. 2? This inscription was found 
among the specimens collected by the late Mr. A. M. Broadley in the subdivision and 
therefore it proves that Eastern Magadha was in the possession of Narayanapala upto the 
9th year of his reign. 
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* Memoirs oft the Asiatic 5 Sankey of Bengal, Vol. V,p. 63; pl. SXXT. 
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3. The Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapila of the year 17. This proves that Mudgagiri 


or Munger was in the possession of Narayanapala up to the 17th year of his reign. 


4. The Bihar image inscription of the year 54. Though the find spot of this image is 
uncertain the mention of Uddandapura in the record proves that the city was included in 
the dominions of Narayanapala in that year. There is a blank between the vears 17 and 
54 and in these thirty-seven years the Gurjaras may have temporarily oceupied Eastern 
Magadha. Such occupation could not have been of a permanent nature as Eastern Magadha 
was in the occupation of Nirayanapala in his 54th year. 

5. No records of the reign of Rajyapéla, son of Nariyanapala, were known when my 
monograph on the Palas was published. Two or three years ago Mr. Puran jchand 
Nahar, M.a., B.L., Zamindar of Aziinganj, Murshidabad, discovered wn inscription of Rajya- 
pala in the Jain temple at Bargaon near Bihar in the Patna District of Bihar and Orissa. 
Bargaon is the site of the ancient Nalanda. A Jain temple, amidst the ruins, is the oldest 
temple at that place. Mr. Nahar informs me that there are four stone pillars at this place, 
all of the same design. The record is incised on one of theso pillars. Mr. Nahar has kindly 
supplied me with four inked impressions of this record from which I edit it. It consists 
of five lines; the language is incorrect’ Sanskrit verging on Prakrit, The object of the 
inscription is to record the visit (2) of one Vaidanatha (Vaidyanitha), son of Manoratha of the 
merchant family, to the temple in the month of Margga (Sirsa) in the 24th vear of the 
reign of the illustrious Rajapala (Kajyapéla), 

Text. 
!. Om Samvat 24 Margga dine. 
2, Nri-Rajapala-deva-ra- 
3. ye Vanika-kule Manora- 
4. -tha-sutena Nri-Vaidanatha * 
5. Devathane paranavata ' 


Translation. 
‘‘ In the year 24, the—---day of Margga (sirsha), in the reign of the illustrious Rajapila 
(Rajyapala) the illustrious Vaida-natha (Vaidyandtha) son of Manoratha of the merchant 


family, bows in the temple. ” 

This inscription proves that Rajyapala reigned for at least 24 vears and in that year 
Nalanda, and most probably the whole of Suuth Bihar belonged to him. his is the first 
inscription of Rajyapala that has been discovered as yet. ‘lwo inscriptions of Gopala IL., 
the son and successor of Rajyapila has been discovered ; one at Bargaon and the other 
at Bodh Gaya. These prove that Gopala II. recovered the whole of Bihar from the Gurjaras. 
Only one record of Vigrahapala IT. has been discovered as yet. It is the colophon of a MS. ° 
copied in the 26th year ofhis reign. But this docs not help us in determining the western 
limit of the Pala kingdom. Mahipila I., the son of Vigrahapala II., possessed the whole of 
Bihar and a series of records prove that Mahipala 1., Nayapala, Vigrahapila III. and 


Ramapala ruled over Eastern Magadha. 
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® Read Vaidyandtha. 
* Read Pranavati. The form pranavati for pranamatt is to be found in one of the Barabar cave 
inscriptions where we have: Acéry4-Sri-Desdnanda pranavati Siddhesvarah. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE WEEK-DAYS AND VIKRAMA. 


the face of the Avaddna and the Baudhdyana 
‘THE late Dr. Fleet atgued (JRAS., 1912, p. 1039) 


Dharma-sitra. 
The Gath-Sapta-Satt thentions Vikrama (V. 64), a 
fact which was not known to me when I published 


that the Jewish calendar of the week-days found its | 
| 
Jews, thatis, in the third century of the Christian my theory in 1913 on the identity of Vikrama with 


way into India after Europe received it from tho 


one of the two Satayéhana kings, either the one who 
conquered Nahapéna or the one who succeeded him. 
The theory apparently appealed at the time, as 
I was fortunate to receive a letter from one 


era. If India received the week-days from outside:! 
it must have been from Syria direct, not vid 
Europe. ‘The evidence is twofold, The Sarddlakarna- 
vadana (Divydvaddna) mentions these days (p. 642).? 
In the 3rd century it was translated into Chinese. | of the greatest Indian scholars, Mr. Haraprasaéd 
Dr. Fleet tries tu get over this evidence by saying | Shastri, who signified his acceptance of my view. 
that the days are not to be found in the Chinese | The theory, or rather the mythology about the non- 
translation. Butthe natural explanation is that it | existence of Vikrama circulated by early Indianists 
being rather difficult to express week-days in | in their imperfect knowledge, is fit to be given up. 
Chinese, the translator left them out, The other | I might point out that the new Jaina datum (see my 
evidence is more ancient. The Baudhdyane | article on Kalki)5 places the end of Nahapana 
Dharma-sttra (Biihler, II. 5. 9, 9)§ prescribes | (Nahavana) in 588.0, The authority which I had 
tarpana to the week-days or their planets in the | before mein 1913 placed him a few decades earlier. 
same order as we know them here or as Europe | The new material makesthe identification doubly 
learnt centuries after the Baudhiyana-Sitras from | strong. Nahapina was the Saka of the popular 
the Semitic world. tradition who was taken captive, and whose rule 

The point comes before us in connexion with the | was ended by Vikrama. It is unpossible for the 
Githd-Sapta-Satt, where one of the day-names | Hindu public to have forgotten the great conqueror, 
‘OCCUFB. the son of Gautami who destroyed so many oppres- 

Even if we knew the week-days in the first | sors of ‘‘ dharma.” Tha Jaina book Vira-chariira 
century 4.D., as is clearly proved by the Avadana | also connects Vikrama with Sidraka Satavahana.® 
referred to, thedate of the Gath4-Sapta-satt need not | The SatavAhana (= Salavahana) origin of the 
be lowered from the Ist century 4.c., which wag | Vikrama explains the confusion in the popular 
the date agsigned to it by Sir R. Bhandarkar, My | tradition, which connects Silavihana with Vikrama, 
friend Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s argument in the 
Bhandarkar Memorial Volume loses its force in K. P. Jayvaswat. 
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1 Apparently she did, as in old literature we have only paksha. 
2 Not only ‘some’ as aupposed by Fleet. All the week-day (grahae) names are there. 


3 Réhu and Ketu were originally separate as in the Anandaérama ed. of the BDhS. They make sip 
the nine grahas. The Avadina also has got F dhu and Ketu. 

4 1t has been given up, for Fleet and others do admit that ree? wae 0 Yikrame, but they aay he was 
# foreigner. 


5 Ane, 1917, April. € 19,6 97 ff. 
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THE FAROQi DYNASTY OF KHANDESH. 
By Lr.-Co.one, T. W. HAIG, CMG. 
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[ References to Firishta are to the Bombay tex of 1830. ] 


NTIL recently our sole authority for the history of this dynasty. which ruled in Khandesh 
for 225 years, was the industrious but. careless and uncritical Firishta, but the publica- 
tion in 1910, by Dr. Denison Ross, of the first volume of Zafar al-Wadlihi bi M usaffar wa Alih, 
( An Arabic History of Gujardt), placed at our disposal an original historical sketch of 
the family, on which the Burhdn-i-Mwdésir, first brought to notice by Major JS. King. 
who published in 1900, under the title of The History of the Bahmani Dynasty, an abstract 
translation of the introductory portion of the work, which had already appeared in The 
Indian Antiquary, also throws some light. The history of the small state of Kh&ndesh 
which, though surrounded by the three large kingdoms of Gujarit, Malwa, and the Dakan 
contrived to maintain some measure of independence and outlived all its powerful neighbours 
is not unworthy of study, and a comparison of the authorities now available may enable 
us to reconstruct it with some degree of accuracy, 


Firishta,! our first authority, attributes the foundation of the state to Malik Raja, 
son of Khanjahén Faraqi. whose forbears, he says, had served * Alé-al-din Khalji and 
Muhanumad bin Tughlag of Dihli, and who had himself held high office under the latter monarch. 
On the death of Khanjahan his son Malik Raja, as often happens ina country in which nobility 
is not hereditary, found ne means of advancement and was content to serve as a trooper 
in the bodyguard of Firaz Shah, the successor of Muhammad bin Tughlag, in which humble 
capacity he still found means to indulge in his favourite pursuit, the chase. On one occasion 
Firaz, during bis disastrous retreat from Sind to Gujarat ecross the Rann of Kachchh, while 
hunting wandered far from his camp and was resting, weary and hungry, under a tree when 
he ae solitary sportsman with a few hounds. He asked him whether he had any food with 
him and the hunter produced such cuarse food as he usually carried and placed it: before 
the emperor, who, being struck by his host's superior manners and address, asked him who 
he was, and-was astonished to learn that the sou of so important an amir, with whom he 
had been well acquainted, was serving him in so humble a capacity. Firaz, on his return 
to Dihli, appointed Malik Raja to the command of 2,000 horse and conferred on him, for 
their maintenance, a small fief on the borders of Baglana, in the district afterwards known 
as Khandesh. Here a victory over Baharji, the Kahtor raja of Baglana, compelled that 
ruler to acknowledge the suzerainty of Firiz and enabled Malik Raja to send to Dihli fifteen 
elephants. This service was rewarded by promotion to the Somme of 3.000 horse and 
by the government of the whole province of Khandesh. Malik Raja was able, i his er 
province, to maintain a force of 12,000 horse and, as the province could DOL AMP Port ee 
force, he augmented his revenue by raids into Gondwana and Eine Marr Lone 0 various 
petty rajas. Towards the end of the reign of Firdz, when the authority of Dihli grew ever 
feebler, Malik, Raja anticipated his neighbours in Gujarét and Malwa, and in 1382 ceased 
to remit tribute and began to conduct himself as an independent monarch. 


Such is Firishta’s account of the foundation of the state and the origin of its ruler, but 
the title of Khanjahin is not to be found in the lists of the amirs of ‘ Ala-al-din Khalji and 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq given by Ziya-al-din Barani; and ‘Abdallah Muhammad, author 
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of the Zafur-al-Walih, gives a different and more probable account. According:to him Raja 
Abmad, ax he styles the first ruler of Khandesh, was the son of Khvaja Jahan, minister of 
‘ Ala-al-din Bahman Shah,2 the founder of the Bahmant dynasty of the Dakan. In his 
history of this dynasty Firishta mentions no amir under this title, and says that Saif-al-din 
Ghiri was vazir throughout the reign of Bahman, but the Burhdn-i-m@ desir describes Khvaja 
Jahan as one * Ain-al-din, an amir in the service of Muhammad bin Tughlaq, who, with his 
son Muhammad, deserted his old master and joined ‘ Ala-al-din Hasan. When ° Ala-al-din 
Hasan ascended the throne of the Dakan as Bahman Shah he conferred the title of Khvaja 
Jahan on the father and that of Shir Khan on the son and rewarded the former with the 
government of Gulbarga, the capital of the new kingdom. This Khvaja Jahan is certainly 
not identical with Saif-al-din Gbaér?, who is mentioned by Firishta? as holding the govern- 
ment of Gulbarga in addition to the post of prime minister, but we may assume that he 
was an important amir at the court of Bahman Shah and it is probable that he held the 
Government of the city of Gulbarga while Saif-al-din held that of the whole province. 


‘Abdallah Muhammad goes on to say that on the accession of Muhammmuad J] Bahmanf, 
in 1358, Khvaja Jahin retained the post of vazir until his death, and was succeeded therein 
by his son Ahmad ; not Muhammad, as in the Burhan-i-Ma’asir. This is further evidence 
that he was not identical with Saif-al-din Ghuri who, after an interval passed in retirement, 
was reappointed vazir, and died in harness at the age of 107 on April 21st, 1397, one day 
after the death of his master Muhammad II Bahmani. whom Firishta wrongly styles Malinidd. 
[t oven seems doubtful whether Ahmad can be identified with Muhammad, Khvaja Jahan’s 
son, though the two names may be confounded. — It is more likely that Ahmad was a younger 
son of Kivaja Jahin, not mentioned in the Burhan-i-Madeir, Abmad, according te 
Abdullih Muhammad, disagreed with Muhammad 1 Bahmani and set out for Daulatabad 
where was the saint Zain-al-din, whom he approached as a disciple. The saint welcomed 
him as a disciple and said ‘Well done Raja Ahmad!’ Raja meaning Sultén, xo that Ahmad 
took it as a good omen. This account of Ahbmad’s disaffection and of his interview with 
the saint Zain-al-din of Daulatabad enables us to trace his career. Bahman Shah had a 
nephew, Bahram Khan Mazandarani, the son of his sister, whom he marricd to one of his 
own daughters and always addressed as “son”, and whom he appointed to Daulatabad, one 
of the four great provincial governments of the kingdom. ‘Bahrim resented the accession 
of his brother-in-law, Mubammad I. and seems to have expected that he would inherit, 
on the death of his uncle and father-in-law, at least a share of the kingdom, if not the throne 
itself, for in 1363, while Firdz Shah of Dihli was in Gujarat, to which province he had 
retreated on the failure of his first expedition into Sind, Bahram sent a mission to him from 
Daulatabad,t and invited him to make an attempt to recover the Dakan, promising 
him his assistance. It was impossible for Firdz to abandon his enterprise against Sind, 
in which was involved the imperial prestige, but the envoys were encouraged to believe 


that after Sind bad been reduced to obedience an expedition to Daulat&ébad would be 
undertaken. 


In 1365-66 Bahrim Khan, having won over to his cause many of the amirs of the 
neighbouring province of Berar and secured his financial position by retaining for his own 
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~ This is the correct title of this king, called by Firishta and European authors who: follaw hin 
At4é-al-din Hasan Kang Bahmani. See JASB., Vol. LXXIII, part 1, extra No. 1904 > Imperial 
Guzctleer of India, ii, 385 ; and Zafar-al-Wa4lih, i, 159. 


* i, 632, 4 Térikh Firdz Shaht, by Shams-i-Siraj ‘ Afff ’, p. 224. 
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use several Years’ revenue from Berar as well as from his own province, rose in rebellion, 
and at thesame time sent another mission ® to Firaz, who was now at Dihli, whither he had 
returned after bringing to a successful conclusion his expedition to Sind. This expedition 
had, howevor, exhausted his military ardour, and he was loth to undertake a campaign in 
the south, where the power of the Bahmanids was now tirmly established. He therefore 
replied tauntingly to the envoys that they had been among those who had rebelled against 
their sovereign, Muhammad bin Tughlag, and that if the course of events was not to 
their liking they had only themselves to blaine. 


It is clear that, Réja Ahmad was a partisan of Bahram. When he left. his king's 
court he turned towards Daulatab&ad and sought the saint Zain-al-din who. as is evident 
from Firishta’s account? of this rebellion, supported Bahram against his cousin and brother- 
in-law, gave the rebels sanctuary, and behaved towards Muhammad |, after his success 
as only one whose personal safety was secured by a superstitious veneration for his sane. 
tity would have ventvred to behave, With the progress of the rebellion we have no further 
concern. The rebels were defeated and banished to Gujarat, but of Raja Ahmad we are 
told that he entered the service of Pirdz, so that he seems to have heen a member of one of the 
two missions sent to the imperial court, cither of that sent to Gujarat in 1863 or, more 
probably, of that sent to Dibli in 1365-66. “Abdallah Muhammad repeats the story of the 
service rendered to Firdz when he was hungry and weary in the hunting-field and says that 
he asked Raja Ahmad to choose his reward, and that he asked for and received a grant of the 
village of Thalner, known os Karvand. * Abdallah Muhammad gives no further details of 
his history, beyond saving that he established his independence tn 1382, and Firishta's 
brief record of his progress until this vear may be accepted as correct. 


Raja Ahmad perhaps chose Thalner as an obscure corner whence he might safely harass 
his enemies, tho Bahmanids, secure of assistance, mv the last resort, from the Imperial 
power of Dihlf; but that power began to decline from the day of his investiture with 
his xmall fief, and the senile incompetence of Firaz and the disorders due to the wrangles 
and feebleness of his successors were but the prelude to the final crash, the invasion of Lndia 
by Taimar, which dissolved the frail bonds which bound together the provinces, until the 
Sayyids, who succeeded the Tughlaq dynasty, could call Hittle but the city of Dihli their 
own. 

The example of Raja Aimad in Khandesh was soon followed by his more powerful 
ucighbours, Dilavar Khau Gihari in Malwa and Muzaffar [0 in Gujarat, and Almad, instead 
of raiding the powerful kingdom of the Dakan, was forced to seek alliances which should 
enable him to maintain a measure of independence, for though the policy of preserving a 
balance of power might protect hiy small stato from utter extinction he could not hope to 
preserve his importance if he allowed the bark of his policy to drift down the stream of 
events with no other guidance than the fluctuating policy of his neighbours. Raja Ahmad, 
or Malik Raja as he is styled by Firishta, first turned towards Malwa, and marricd his daughter 
to Hishang, sen and eventually successor of Dilavar Khan, whose assistance against Gujarat he 
thus purchased. With Dilivar's assistance he expelled the officers of Muraffar I of Gujarat 
from the town and district of Nandurbar, which were long a bone of contention between 


Gujarit and Khandesh just as were the Daab of Raichir between the Bahmant Kingdom 
LL eRe 
5 Firishta, i, 557. 6 Tarikh-i-Firdz Shahi, by Shams-i-Siréj ‘Aflf, p, 261, 

7 Firishta, i, 560. 
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and Vijayanagar and, at a later date, Sholapair between Bijapar and Ahmadnagar and 
Pithri between Ahmadnagar and Berar. Raja Ahmad probably believed that he could 
commit this act of aggression with impunity, for Muzaffar was then engaged in warfare, 
but he would not submit tamely to this insult and, suspending his operations against the 
Hindis, marched at once to Nandurbar, expelled Raja Almad, and besieged him in his 
own capital of Thalner. Muzaffar, however, had yet to establish his authority in his own 
kingdom, where the continuance of his rule was threatened by turbulent Rajputs, and 
asked but to live in peace with his Muhammadan neighbours, so that Ahmad found no diffi- 





culty in obtaining terms and Muyaffar withdrew after obtaining from Almad satisfactory 
assurances that the district of Nandurbir would not again be molested. 


Raja Ahmad died on April 29, 1399, and was buried at Thalner. The distinctive epithet 
of Fartiqi applied to his dynasty is derived from hisclaim to descent from ‘Umar, the second 
orthodox Khalifah of the Muslims, who was entitled al-Fdriq, ‘the Discriminator (between 
truth and error)” Abmad’s descent from ‘ Umar is thus given by Firishta § :— Malik Raja 
(Afmad), son of Khanjahan (Khvaja Jahan), son of ‘Ali Khan, son of ‘Uthman Khan, son 
of Sham’tn, son of Ash’ath Shah. son of Sikandar Shah, son of Talhah Shah, son of 
Déniyal Shah, son of Ash’ath Shah, son of Urmiyd Shah, son of [brahim Shih Balktf, son 
of Adham Shah, son of Mabmiad Shah, son of Abmad Shih, son of Muhammad Shab. son of 
A’zam Shah, son of Asghar, son of Muhammad Abmad, son of Mu hammad, son of ‘Abdallah, 
son of “Umar the Discriminator. 

Raja Ahmad left two sons Najir (not Nasir, as he is called in the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India) entitled Jahangir Khan, who succeeded him, and ilasan, entitled Malik [ftikhar. 
According to Firishta Raja Alimad had intended to divide his small dominions permanently 
between his two sons, leaving Nagir ruler of the greater part of the state, but esta blishing 
Hasan as permanent and independent governor of the town and district. of 'Thalner. Nasir 
established his authority throughout the eastern districts of Khandesh, which appear to 
have been neglected by his father, captured the hill fortress of Asirgarh by stratagem from 
the pastoral chieftain called by Firishta Asa Ahir, froin whom it, took its hame, and by the 
command of Zain-al-din, the spiritual guide of his family, who came from Daulatabad to 
visit him, founded the city of Burhanpar which, in accordance with Zain-al-din’s 
injunction, he named after the great saint Burhaén-al-din, who is buried in the hills above 
Daulatabad. On the southern bank of the Tapti, which Zain-al-din refused to Cross, 
Nagir founded, on the spot) where the saint lodged, a mosque and a village, 
named Zainibad. 


which he 


Having thus established himself in eastern Khandesh Nasir resolved, by expelling his 
brother Hasan from Thalner, to extend his authority over the whole State, and to 
this end sought aid of his brother-in-law, Hashang Shah, who had suececded his father on 
the throne of Malwa. Hushang sent his son Ghazni Khan to the assistance of Nasir, and 


in 1417 Thalner was captured and Hasan was imprisoned by his brother. Hasan had sought 


aid of Ahmad I of Gujarat, but assistance had not reached him in time and Nasir, partly 


with the object of forestalling the interference of Cu jarat in the domestic affairs of 
Khandesh and partly, doubtless, with that of repairing his father’s discomfiture, attacked 
Nandurbar. Onthearrival of reinforcements sent by Ahmad of Gujarat Nayir fled to Thalner 
and G}azni Khin to Manda, and Malik Mahmad, anamir of Gujar&t, besieged Nasir in Thalner 
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and ‘hie: ne was “obliged ¢ to eanehate pines by paving tribute and on fealty to 
Ahmad Shah, and in return received from him the title of whan and some of the i Insignia of 
royalty. It was also agreed that Hasan, Nasir’s brother, shaula remain at Abmad'’s court 
as his brother's representative, or, in other words, as a hostage. Hasan seems to have bee 
by no means loth to assent to this arrangement, and made his home in Gujarat, where he 
was safer than if he had remained within his brother's reach. 


From this treaty we may date the estrangement between ‘Khandesh and Malwa, for 
Nagir undoubtedly resented Ghazni Khan's pusillanimous desertion of him. which had left 
him no choice but to humble himself before Ahmad of Gujarat. The residence of ITasin 
of Khandesh in Gujarat sowed the seed of a close allianee between the two Statos, as will be 
seen hereafter, but Nasir was not prepared at once to throw himself into the arms of Almad 
Shah of Gujarat, and was soon enabled to form another allianee. The old AMM OSItY 
against the Bahmanids had by now been forgotten, and in 1429 Ahmad Shah Bahmani, 
who had recently been at war with Hashang Shah of Malwa and, although he had inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon him, desired still further to weaken his adversary and to extend 
his own influence in the state on the northern border of his kingdom, proposed to Nasir 
an alliance between his eldest son, “Ala-al-din Almad, and Nagir’s daughter, Atha Aninah. 
The alliance suited both partios, for it provided Nasir with a powerful ally both against 
Alimad of Gujarat, by whom he had recently been humiliated and against [Loshang of Malwa, 
from whom he was estranged, and Abmad Shah Babmant with a useful ally against 
Hiashang. 

The alliance was almost tnmediately tested. In the following year Kanha, Raja of 
Jhallawar, fled from the wrath of Ahmad of Gujarat) and attempted to parchase the 
protection of Nasir Khan by the gift of some clephants, but was told that the ruler of 
Khandesh could not venture to face alone the wrath of the Sultan of Gujarat. Nasir Khan 
Gait yal him, however, with a letter of recommendation to Alimad Shah Babmani, who 
sent a foree to his aid, and the troops of the Dakan and Khandesh attacked, nominally in the 
interest of the fugitive raja, Nandurbar, the frontier district: of Gujarat. They suffered a 
defeat, and a stronger force sent by Ahmad Bahmani under the command of his son, © Ald-al- 
din Ahmad. the son-in-law of Nagir Khan, had no better fortune. The Dakanis withdrew 
to their own country, Jeaving Khandesh at the merey of the justly incensed Gujaratis, 
who overran it and forced Nasir Khan to take refuge in the hill country until their thirst for 
plunder and revenge was sated, when he returned to Burhanpur. 


The match between © Ali-al-din Ahmad and Agha Zainab was not: happy. > Ald-al- 
din Ahmad, who succeeded his father on the throne of the Dakan on Feb. 27, see leak 
an expedition two years later into the Konkan and, Be tera ne Raja of | Sangi- 
meshwar and reduced him to the condition of a vassal, married his beautiful On EDIer, WED 
received the name of Zib& Chihra (" beautiful face’). Agha Zainab who, us the pr incipal 
queen, had the title of Malika-yi Jahin, was slighted for the younger mye more pony tifa! 
Hindu princess? and in her jealous wrath wrote to her father, Nasir Khan, complaining of 
her husband's neglect. Nasir Khan, after obtaining the consent of Ahmad Shah of Gujarat, 
the necessity for which indicates the change in the relations between the two states, avenged 
his daughter's wrongs by invading Berar. where many of the amirs welcomed him owing to 
his descent from ‘ Umar, and caused the Khuthah to be recited in his name. * Abd-al-Qadir 
Khanjah4n, the loyal governor of Berar, shut himself up in Narnala and appealed for assist- 
ance to his king, ‘ Alé-al-din Abmad. A force of the best troops of the Dakan under the 
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command of Khalaf Hasan Basri, Malik-al-Tujjar, was sent into Berar and found Nagir 
Khan awaiting it at Rohankhed. Nagir Khan was utterly defeated and fled to his hill fortress 
of Laling, whither Malik-al-Tujjir followed him, after burning and destroying all the public 
buildings in Burhaénpfr and laying waste the fertile plains of Khandesh. An attempt to. 
surprise Laling failed but Nasir Khan, who attacked the Dakanis with 12,000 horse and a 
large force of foot, suffered a second severe defeat, which so preyed upon his mind that it 
is said to have contributed to his death, which occurred on Sépt. 20, or, according to 
another account, Oct. 1, 1437. He was succeeded by his son, ‘ Adil Khin I. after whose 
accession Malik-al-Tujjir, hearing that a force was advancing from Nandurbar to relieve 
Laling, retired to the Dakan with his plunder, which included seventv elephants and many 
guns. 


‘ Adil Khan reigned without incident until 1441, when he died, cither on April 30 or 
on May 4,and was succeeded by his son Mubarak Khan, who likewise reigned without inci- 
dent until his death on June 5, 1457, when he was succeeded by his son Malik ‘ Aind, who. 
assumed the title of ‘ Adil Khan II. 

‘Adil Khan IT was one of the most energetic and most.powerful rulers of Khandesh, 
He established his authority over the rajas whose territory was included in or marched with 
his own, including the raj4s of Gondwana, and compelled them to pay him tribute, he 
suppressed the depredations of the Kolis and Bhitls thus making the roads throughout his 
dominions safe for travellers, he strengthened and extended the defences of Asirgarh, he 
fortified Burhanpdir by building a citadel on the Tapti, and he carried his arms as far as 
Jhirkhand, now known as Chatiya Nagpir, from which exploit he was known as Jhaérkhandi 
Sultin. The author of the Zafar-al-Walih evidently did not understand this title for he 
erroneously attributes one bearing a slight resemblance to it to Mubarak Khan, * Adil Khan's 
father and predecessor, who, he says, was known as Chaukanda, a word without neaning bug 
bearing some resemblance to a Hind? word meaning * square,” the applicability of which is 
not clear. Firishta’s account of the origin and application of the nickname is undoubtedly 
correct. 

The alliance with Malwa had terminated with Ghazni Khan's desertion of Nasir Khan in 
1417, that with the Dakan had ended in disaster and humiliation, and since Malik-al-Tujjar’s 
invasion of Khandesh the Fardqis had learnt to regard the king of Gujarat as their natural 
protector, had recognized his suzerainty, paid bim tribute, and maintained an agent at his 
court. ‘Adil Khan IT, flushed with his successes over Hindis and aborigines, believed that 
the time had come when he could stand alone, and failed to remit tribute to Gujarat and to 
appoint an agent to represent him there. Mahmfid Baikarah, who had succeeded to the 
throno of Gujarat in 1458, accordingly sent an army to reduce him to obedience and ‘Adil 
Khaén, who was forced to seck refuge in Asirgarh, obtained peace on the payment of all arrears 
of tribute and henceforward remained obedient to Mahmfd of Gujarat. The author of the 
Zafar-al-Walih says that this invasion of Khandesh occurred in 1459-60. but from what we 
know of the history of Gujarat Mahmid can hardly have had leisure to invade Khandesh in 
that year and it is far more probable that ‘Adil Khan II. ventured to defy Gujarat towards 
the end of his reign, when his successes had increased his power and inspired him with con- 
fidence, than at its beginning when he had no reason to believe that he could throw off his 
allegiance. Moreover from an event which occurred during his visit to Malhmid Shah, his. 
designation of a distant relative as his heir, he being then childless, it is probable that he 
was then advanced in years, for had be been a young man with a prospect of begetting 
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children he would not have been likely to noni the rights of a son who might be born to 
him by naming a distant relative as his heir. It appears therefore that 1499- 1500, the date 
given by Firishta ° for the invasion of Khandesh by Mahmadd Buaikarah, is correct. After 
his reconciliation with his suzerain * Adil Khan visited Gujarat and was kindly received, 
and the author of the Zafar-a -Walih says that he associated much with Mahmad Baikarah 
and was on most intimate terms with him. He was childless and the heir-presumptive to 
the throne of Khandesh was hir younger brother, Dé’fid Khan, a feeble and worthless prince. 
There was at the court of Mahmiid Baikarah a child, * Alam Khan, who was directly descended 
inthe male line from Hasan Khan, Malik Iftikhar, the younger brother of Nagir Khan 
who, after having been captured and imprisoned by his brother, had boon sent to Gujarat, 
where he and his descendants had lived ever since, the objects of the special tavour of the 
kings of that country. Hasan “han married a relation. probably a sister, of his benefactor, 
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Alunad I of Gujarat and left a son, sthazni Khan, who married Ahmad Shih’s daughter 
and left by her a son, Qaisar Khan, who married the daughter of the Sultan of Sind and left 
a son, Ahsan Khan, who was marricd by Malmad Baikarah to his daughter, the sister of 
Mugafiar H of Gujarat, and left a son, > Alam = Khan, who was related to- Adil Khan LI 
no more nearly thanin the ninth degree, but was regarded almost as a moembor of the royal 
house of Gujarat. Firishta,!’ in his heading to the reign of “Alam Khan, who eventually 
succeeded under the title of * Adil Khan TL, makes him a son of Nasir Khan, but this is 
absurd, for he was certainly a child about 1500 aud Nasir had died in 1437. If we supported 
‘Alam Khan to be a posthumous son of Nagir he would have been seventy-one years of age 
at the time of his accession in 1509, when he was certainly a voung man. Moreover Firishta 
contradicts himself,'! by correctly describing > Alam Khan as daughter's son to Mabmuad 
Baikarah of Gujarat, who was fourteen yours of age in 145%. so it is obvious that he 
cannot have been a son of Nasir Khan. 

One day towards the end of his reign ‘ Adil Khan EL, who was visiting Mahmaid Baikirah? 
was sitting with him in the ball of the palace at Champanir, when the conversation turned 

1° Alam Khan, who was then in the room. Mahmdd evidently wished that he should be 
well provided for, and * Adil Khan embraced and fondled the engaging child and at length 
promised Mabmfid that he should sacceed him on the throne of Nhandesh, 

Shortly after adopting his young cousin as his heir * Adil Khan Hl, died. Regarding the 
date of his death there are some discrepancies. Firishta gives it,!2 as Rabi-al-awwal 14,897 
(Jan. 15, 1492) but this date, which differs by more than ten years from that given by any 
other authority, may be at once discarded, for Firishta himself contradicts it twice, first in 
stating that ‘ Adil Khan [I, having succecded on Rajab 12, 861,15 reigned for forty-six 
years, eight months, and twelve days,’* which period brings the date of his death to 
Rabi-al-awwal 24, 908 (Sep. 27, 1502), and secondly in stating that ° Adil Khan’s successor, 
Da'ad Khan, died on Jamadi-al-awwal 1, 914, after » reign of eight years, one month, and 
ten days, according to which statement the date of ‘Adil Khan's death would be Rabi-al- 
awwal 20,906 (Oct. 14,1500). The author of the Zafar-al-Walih, gives the date as Rubr’- 
al-awwal 15,907 (Sep. 28, 1501) which divides almost equally the period between the two 
dates found by calculation from Firishta’s statements regarding the duration of the two 
reigns and may be accepted as correct. Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, in his Mohammadan 
En shi Bie the date of ‘ Adil Khan’s death and D&'dd’s accession as 1503, for which 
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his authority seems to be the Useful Tabdles,17 published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal.. 
but what the authority for those tables is I do not know. The Muntakhab-al-Lubéb, a work 
which, so far as its account of the dynasties of the Dakan goes, is admittedly a mere epitome 
of Firishta, gives the date as Sep. 27, 1501, so that it is clear that the date given in the Bombay 
text of Firishta is a misreading. . 








According to the Burhan-i-Ma’dsir, a most untrustworthy authority for the reigns of 
the earlier Nizam Shahi kings of Alimadnagar, ‘ Adil Khan IT, who is described as ‘Adil 
Shih, was succeeded on the throne of Khandesh, in accordance with his will, by his son 
“Mahmtd Shah Fardgi,’” whose presumption in styling himself Shah aroused the wrath 
of Mahmid Baikarah of Gujarat. A long and confused account of the invasion of Khandesh 
by Mahmtid, of Ahmad Nizéim Shah's expedition to assist ““Mahmid Farfiqi,” and of the 
defeat and discomfiture of Mahmdd Baikarah follows. Another version of this story is. 
given by Firishta in the only passage in which he quotes !* the Burhaén-i-Ma dsir, called by him 
the ~ Waqdi‘-i Nizadmshahiyyah which Sayyid ‘Ali Samnéni was writing in the reign of 
Burhan Niziin Shah IT, and which he never lived to finish,” but in this version Mahmdad 
Baikarah is represented as coming to attack and Ahmad Niz4m Shah to support ‘Adil Khan 
Il, and the mythical ‘“ Mahmfd Shah Farfiqi” is not mentioned. Firishta discredits the 
story, as well he may. Not only has Sayyid ‘Ali been obliged to juggle with the chro- 
nology of the Fartiqi dynasty, but he has invented a Fardqi ruler who never ascended the 
throne and fathered a son on the childless ‘Adil Khan. The motive for the invention of the 
story was doubtless a desire to conceal the discomfiture of Ahmad Nizim Shah, who was at 
this time attempting to wrest the fortress of Daulatabad from the brothers Sharaf-al-din 
and Wajih-al-din and beat a hasty and undignified retreat on hearing that Mahmdd Baikarah 
was marching through Khandesh to the relief of the fortress. 


On the death of ‘Adil Khan IT, Mahmad Baikarah took no steps to obtain the throne 
for his protégé ‘Alam Khan, the adopted heir, and ‘Adil Khan's brother Da’ad khan would 
have succeeded peacefully had not a strong party among the amirs of Kl:andesh been 
bitterly opposed to him and proclaimed instead of him his infant son Clazni Khan; but 
Ghazni Khan's party was overcome and Da‘ad Khan retained the throne. 


It is almost impossible to follow the events of Di’ Gd's brief but troubled reign. Accord- 
ing to Firishta Da’dd entertained the design of annexing part of the Nizam Shahi dominions 
and to this end committed some acts of aggression. It seems impossible that so feeble a 
monarch should wantonly have provoked so powerful a neighbour, but there is no doubt 
that Ahmad Nizém Shah invaded Khandesh in this reign, though according to the Burhén- 
i-Ma‘asir it was not until after Da’td’s death that he attempted to enthrone in Burhanpar 
a pretender, ‘Alam Khan Fartqi, not to be confounded with the protégé of Mahmad Baikarah , 


who bore the same name. The silence of the author of the Burhdn-i-Mw dsir is analy 
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7 din-i- Akbari, Colonel Jarrctt’s translation, ii, 227, n. 2. 

18 ji, 189. Major J. S, King, in his preface to The History of the Bahmant Dynasty, says, “ Though 
the two authors (Firishta and the author of the Burhdn-t-Maisir) were contemporaries and probably 
mot one another in Almadnagar neither makes any mention of the other,” and adds, in a, note referring 
to Firishta, “he never mentions the Burhin-i-Ma’isir unless he alludes to it under some other title. 
Professional jealousy probably accounts for this. But the work quoted by Firishta as the W agqn’s ‘ig 
Niximehahiyyah ia undoubtedly the Burhdn-i-Ma’dsir, Major King is, ho-ever, quite right in saying 
that Firishta does not mention the Burhd@n-i-Ma’astr in the long list of authorities cited at the beginning, 
of his history. 
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explained, for A’:mad’s invasion of Ki Andesh brought him no glory and ne was igaomunously 
expelled trom the country. From a comparison of the Zufar-al-Walih with Firisnta it appears 
that Hisim-al-din, an amir of n \landesh who was one of Da’td iv hén’s principal opponents, 
invited Aymad Ni,am Saah to aid him in overthrowing Da’dd. A'‘imad invaded the country. 
bringing ois protig?, “slam Khan, with him, and laid it waste. Di’40, wao probably dared 
not appeal to Ma..mdd Baikarah of Gujarat, lest he should iving another pretender into 
the fivid, applied for aid to Na-ir-al-din Shab of Malwa who, in 1504, sent a force under 
Iqbal 1. 4n, one of his amirs, to aid him. Iqbal Khan expelled A'imad Ni 4m Shah, but 
buore leaving the country insisted that the Khu,bah should be recited in Burhanpdr in the 
name of his master, Na,ir-al-din Shah, with which humiliating demand Da’ad was forced 
to comply. “Alam {x l.an had fed with his protector, Aumad Ni.4m Shah, and for the 
remuiuiuy four years ot his fife Da’id Khan reigned in peace, dying on Aug. 28, 1508. 

Atver the deata of Da’ ad his son Ghazni Khan was, according to Kirishta, raised to the 
throne oy Mulik isdam-al-din and the other am:rs, but was poisoned by thom after ten days. 
Avcuruing vo vue Zafur-al-Walth uneazni Khan had been poisoned during the lifutime of his 
fabuur, vub the disurupancy is of little consequence, tor Uiazni |v! &n never actually reigned 
ahd wliuvst Imdimediatuly attor the death of Déi'dd Ahmad Nizam Shah roappeared in 
hh. Andesa Wile ois protege, “Alam Ix! an. | 

Toe descunt of this ‘ Alam Khan is not precisely known, but there is nowhere a hint 
that hu was un imposcor. According to Firishta he was “ of the offspring of the Farigi 
Sul.aus ”’; we Sufur-al-Wa'rn calls him “a relation of Da’Gd’”’ ; and the author of the 
Piisienie Gar says that ne was ** of the stock of the rulers of Asir.” It is probable 
that ue was iar nearer in blood to Da’ad than was the other ‘ Alain '"' 4n, who was protected 
by ma...utd Baikarah. 1t will be convenient to distinguish the two protenders as ‘Alam 
Kian o: Gujarit and ‘Alam ix! an of Almadnagar. | 
ae Aiam :..4n ot Gujarat now thought that it was time to assert his olaim to tho throne 
of Kv! auteur aad ois motuer applied to her father, Ma imid Baikarah, for assistance, which 
ee woe given. In Nove.nbor or December, 1508, only rab seca months after he 
deat ot va'ud .' an, Ma..mad Baikarah set out from Caampanir for Thalnor, then hold for 

, t-gé, styling himself ‘Alam Shah. . 
= ie ase cee was now as follows :--" Alam K| an of ie Imadnaese ae a 
Hisim-at-uin the Mughul, the leader of the Almeoneges party in Kk ne: pee fs 
Burnanpar, where they were joined by Aimad Ni am Snah as coma re ; ns 
‘Imad Sada ot Kurar, whos clisim-al-din had summoned to his ge : ave a = ‘3 : 
of the Gujarat party in |: ' andesh, had shut himself up in Asi, gar Dilated ote ree 

ee i ‘Alam |.’ &n of A‘madnagar; and Malmdad Shah Baikarah and his 
by - 7 ange of Gujarat, were advancing on Thalnor. Thalner surrondored, and on 
ee ae ae ad a Shah and ‘Ala-al-din ‘Imfad Shah fled for refuge to Gawil- 
pene rere ed = ar t ort their candidate for the thronc. Ma mid 
a aiedera nee core af ieee ‘ Aziz-al-Mulk against Uisim-al-ia and 
lc ca a anna fie ition ar flod from Burbanptr 
‘Alam [chan of A’imaduagar, and the troops of A rane a yn sie eins 7 
so that Hisim-a/-dia was obliged to provided for his own y , 
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a8 though he had been a mere officer of Gujarat, the title of A‘vam-i-Humayin. Malik Ladan 
received the title of- Khanjahin and Malik Hisim-al-din that of Shahryaér and Mahmid, 
after giving his nephew. four elephants and 300,000 tangas, returned to Gujarat. 





In the meantime Ahmad Niz4m Shah had returned to the frontier of his own kingdom 
and ventured to send a letter to Mahmid Baikarah requesting him to grant to ‘Alam Khan, 
who had ‘taken refuge at the court of Ahmadnagar, some small share in the dominions of ‘his 
forefathers. -‘To the letter, which Ahmad, who ‘had revolted from his master, Mahmad 
Shah Bahmani, had imprudently addressed as from one king to another, no written reply 
was vouchsafed, but the envoy who bore it had to endure an unpleasant interview with 
Mahmé&d, who wrathfully asked how one who was a rebellious slave had dared to address 
him as one king ‘writing to another, instead of embodying his requests in the form of a 
humble petation, and closed his homily with a threat that such insolence. if repeated, would 
not go unpunished. 


‘ Adil Khan 111, now established on the throne of Khandesh, still further cemented his 
alliance with Gujarat by marrying a daughter of Sultan Muzaffar, who afterwards succeeded 
to the throne of Gujarat as Muzaffar II. One of his first acts was to cause Malik His&m-al- 
din: Shahryar, who was again plotting with Alimad Niz4m Shah, to be assassinated. The 
dispatch of a large force from Gujarat averted a danger which threatened the state from the 
direction of Ahmadnagar, and the reign of ‘Adil Khan III. was not marked by any note- 
worthy event until his death, on Aug. 25, 1520, when he was succeeded by his son, Muhammad 
I., who is generally known as Muhammad Shah, from his having been summoned ‘to the 
throne of Gujarat, which he never lived to occupy. 


The history of Muhammad Shah’s reign is to a great extent that of Bahadur Shah of 
Gujarat, with whom he always acted in concett and by whom he was designated heir to the 
kingdom of Gujarat. In 1527 a quarrel arose between Burhan Nizim Shih I: of Ahmad- 
nagar and *Alé-al-din ‘Imad Shah of Berar, which was composed for a time by Bahadur 
Shéh of Gujarat, who took the king of Berar under his protection. In the following year 
Burhan and Amir Barid of Bidar invaded Berar, and Muhammad Shah, who regarded ‘Ala- 
al-din ‘Imad ‘Shah as a protégé of his uncle, Bahadur Shah, at once responded to his appeal 
for help and marched to his assistance. Burhéin I and Amir Barid severely defeated ‘ Ala- 
al-din and Muhammad Shéh in the neighbourhood of Méhdr and Muhammad fled to Asirgarh, 
leaving all his artillery and elephants in the hands of the victors, and at once appealed 
to Bahadur Shah for assistance. Bah&idur Shih, Muhammad Shah, and ‘Ala-al-din ‘ Imad 
Shéh then.marched to Ahmadnagar and Burhén I fled to the protection of his fortress 
capital, Daulat&ébad ; but Bahadur’s intervention in a quarrel which was regarded asa purely 
domestic affair in the Dakan and his announcement that he had annexed Berar aroused the 
resentment and apprehensions of the other kings of the Dakan, and IsmAa‘il ‘Adil Shah of 
Bij&par and Sultan Quli Qutb Shah of Golconda, as well as Amir Barid of Bidar, sent contin- 
gents to the aid of Burhan, whereupon Bahadur, fearing lest his communications with his 
own country should be endangered by the rainy season, which was approaching, hastened 
to make peace. It was agreed that the fortress and district of Mahar should be restored to 
Alé-al-din ‘Imid Sh&éh and that Burhin should return to Muhammad Shah the elephants, 
guns, and other booty which he had taken from him the year before. Bahadur’s nephew 
was, of course, indemnified at once, and he and his uncle returned to heir kingdoms, but . 
Bah&dur considered that he had already done sufficient-for Berar and failed to enforce the 
stipulation regarding the restoration of Maéhfr, The kimgs of the Dakan, who bitterly 
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resented *Ala-al-din's appeal to the powerful king of Gujarat, were in no mood to see his 
wrongs righted, and Mahir remained in the possession of Burhan. 

This companionship in arms increased the intimacy between Bahadur and Muhammad 
and Bahadur not only permitted his sister’s son, whose ancestors had been content with the 
title of Khan, to assume the royal title, but was accustomed to give hima seat beside him on 
his throne, and it was probably now that he openly acknow lodged him as heir- PECAN DEANE 
to the throne of Gujarat. 

In 1530 Bahadur again visited Burh&npdir and seemed inclined, in response to an 
appeal from the King of Berar, to attack Ahmadnagar once moro, but Muhammad, who had 
nothing to gain from a strife which would convert Alimadnagar into a permanent enemy of 
Khandesh, came forward as peacemaker, and his counsels prevailed. arly in 1531 
Muhammad accompanied Bahadur on his expedition into Malwa, in which he captured Mandi 
on March 28, 1531, and subsequently, after reducing to obedience the Rijpdts who had 
acquired power in that country, in which operation he was much assisted by Muhammad, 
annexed Malwa to Gujarat. 


In 1534-35 Muhammad assisted Bahadur in his siege of Chitor, which ended in the 
capturo of that fortress, and in the samc year accompanied him in his flight from Humaydn’s 
army at Mandasor to Manda. Bahadur fled from Manda to Champanir, whither he was 
pursued by Humaytin, and thence to Kathiawid. Humiaytn’'s expedition into Malwa and 
(Giujarat had much alarmed the kings of the Dakan, who were convinced that ho intended 
at once to recover the Southern Kingdoms for Dihli, and Burhan J. of Ahmadnagar, Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah I. of Bijapur, Sultan Quli Qutb Shah of Golconda, and Daryé ‘Imad Shéh of Berar 
formed an alliance against him, but their apprehensions were premature, for Humaéydn, who 
was harassed by the activity of Bahadur's amtrs and disturbed by news of the progress made 
by the already formidable Shir Shah, was unable to maintain his position in Gujarat and 
retired to Mand@ and thence, on Bahadur Shah's return from Did to Chimpanir, to Dihli. 


Humiayan, on retiring to Dihli, left some of his amurs in Malwa to retain possession of 
the province, and Muhammad Shah of Xhandesh was engaged, under the orders of Bahadur 
Shah, in expelling these intruders, when ho received news that Bahadur had been drowned 
on Feb. 13, 1537, at Did, whither he had gone to treat with the Portuguose under Nuno 
da Cunha, and that the affairs of Gujarat were in great confusion owing to the return of the 
Mughul, Muhammad Zaman Mirza, from Hindistin and the Panjab. Muhammad Shih 
was summoned by the amirs, in accordance with his uncle's will, to ascend the throne of 

Gujarat, but before he could reach Champanir he died, on May 4, 1537, and was buried in 
Burhanpor. 

On the death of Muhammad Shah an attempt was made to raise to the throne his young 
son Ahmad, but the majority of the amirs supported the cause of Muhaminavd’s brother 
Mubarak. Ahmad died, or was probably put to death, and Mubarak ascended the threne, 
using the royal title which, in the case of Muhammad, had been recognized by Bahadur 
Shah of Gujarat. The death of Muhammad Shah had left the throne of Gujarat vacant, 
and the amirs of that country were obliged to seek their king in Khandesh, where Bahadur, 
in order to secure an undisputed succession in Gujarat for his nephew, Muhammad Shah of 
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Khandesh, had imprisoned his younger brother, Latif Khan. Latif Khan was now asad: 
but had left a son, Mahmiad, and a deputation from Gujarat, headed by the amir Tkhtiyar 
Khan, waited on Mubarak Shih and demanded the surrender of Mahmaid. The demand 
ee a disappointment to Mubarak, who had hoped that the choice of the amirs of Gujarat 
would fall on him, and he demurred to surrendering Mahmid but, on the amirs of Gujarat 
assembling their forces and assuming a threatening attitude, delivered him to Ikhtiyar 
Khan. who carried him off to Gujarat and there enthroned him as Mahmtd III. The history 
“i Gujarat during the early part of Mahmifid'’s reign is the history of contests between the 
leading amirs of the kingdom for the possession of the king’s person and the regency which 
such possession involved and two amirs entitled “‘Imad-al-Mulk and Darya Khan, having 
slain Ikhtiyar Khan, quarrelled with onc another. ‘Imad-al-Mulk was worsted by his 
confederate inthe contest for the possession of the young king and fled to Khiandesh, where he 
took refuge with Mubarak Shah. Darya Kban and Mahmdd III pursued him and were 
met by Mub&rak at Dankri. Mubarak was defeated but the Gujaratis refrained from 
following up their success and ‘Imad-al-Mulk fled to Mand@, and took refuge with Qadir 
Khan, one of the old amirs of the Khalji kings of Malwa who, on the expulsion and 
retirement of Humaydin’s officers from Malwa, had assumed the government of the country and 
entitled himself Qadir Shah. According to Firishta,!9 Mahmdd now, in fulfilment of a 
promise which he had made to Mubarak when they were fellow-prisoners in Asirgarh during 
the life-time of Bahadur and Muhammad, surrendered to K] 4ndesh the town and district. of 
Nandurbar. 

It was in Mubarak’s reign that the army of Khandesh first measured swords with ae 
troops of Akbar, and defeated them. In 1561 an imperial army under the command of 
Adham Khan, Akbar’s foster-brother, conquered Malwa and expelled Baz Bahadur, tho son 
and successor of Shuja‘at Khan, Shir Shah's viceroy of that province, who had assumed 
independence as the power of the short-lived Str dynasty of Dihli declined. Baz Bahadur 
took refuge in Burh&nptr, and was followed thither in 1562 by the brutal Pir Muhammad 
Khan, Akbar’s governor of Malwa, who committed the most terrible atrocities in Khandesh, 
plundering and laying waste the country and slaughtering its inhabitants without regard to 
age or scx. He captured Burhanpir and ordered a general massacre of its inhabitants in 
which many pious and learned men perished. Mubarak and Baz Bahadur shut themselves up 
in Asirgarh and Tufal Klan, who had usurped the government of Berar and imprisoned 
Daryi Shah, the last of the ‘[mid Shahi dynasty, came to their assistance. The allios 
marched to attack Pir Muhammad who, anxious to save the plunder which he had collected, 
retired before them without fighting. On reaching the Narbada Pir Muhammad and his 
officers were attacked and defeated by their pursuers and fled in confusion across the river, 
;a which Pir Muhammad was drowned. All historians agree in regarding his fate as God's 
judgment on the atrocities which he had committed in Malwa and, above ali, in kK} &ndesh. 
As Budaoni says, ‘the sighs of orphans. the weak, and the captives did thoir work with 


him.” As a result of the defeat of Pir Muhammad Baz Bahadur te:nporarily regained 
possession of Manda. 
(To be Oe) 
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VIVEKAPATRAMAL A, 
BY T. A. GOPINATHA RAO, M.A.; TRIVANDRUM 


(Continued frem p. 10 ) 
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qatea fase aaa aX 

eargraqaa frraqera (eferazq || 

ASO SAAR AAA HUSTHAUNT ETHOS | 

Fat Rossy: *ATHIAAA GEER TA aarrfF || 

Stee ASAT AR AT THATTAR TTA | 

AHA RASA BSTABM A TVIZTA || 
GAA APA STAT AAT: SAAC TT SMAAI TT : | 

FWA AIAIH aA: AWAR Taya & || 

arses cat: ae aioe Paid ghaoreaaresaqia 
aeananataran feneaa: Faaeig faaralacaa: || 
ATT TTA: Bea ARS AReT eat Aee aera: | 
aeqree WARREN Cla Ares AA BTA Trea Ws || 
Sareea PTT TET Tea Faas farsa | 

TGS THAN TTT ArT UTA || 

ret aafararrea seat fageqere aia 
aarinaarareanradt faeafmaraeqera | 

sta neater Pfesaeayagegeag aaa 
AISIMATSHANAAA Tear ararea ararea( ? fa lars | 
HAW WAAAT AAT Al: afesar srg | 

afracaraa ATES TAA SIT Araar: || 

apear Ta AAS aA: aeAtfaar: | 

Tareas ayl Asay AreMTIwA HR seTUT || 

WAATHAMT GANT HTETTT | 

Wepyeayasar a ArsHnosafze rt || 

atra: SraaTIeaT aA yAATA: | 

SINT HISeVaazaeqeqicy @ (TAA || 
ATRCATSSASTAN AHS AEA AETV AANARACTUALCT TANF | 
aieaercanatren TTT Are HT RE TEAAATTH II 
TAT ATAS: are FAShyea ara Perea TUT TUTTE | 
STENTS & rTaaL Porras waa PraH | 
Vary Aas Areaarar eparayyg: Pay azaeAzy | 
aeate Mae areaararaens aeat asa AHz II 


3 I am indebted to Mr. IT. 8S. Kuppusvami Sustri of Tanjore for the text of the Vivbka patramdid, 
as also the extracts from the Subhadrd-Dhanaii jaya Nétakam, the Bhdgavata-champu and the Sémavallt, 
Yégdnanda-prahasanam. He has also been kind enough to make several valuable suggestions. 
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ON A PECULIAR POLISHED HAMMERSTONE FROM 
‘SINGHBHUM, CHOTA NAGPUR, INDIA. 
BY H.C. DAS-GUPTA, M.A, F.U.s.; CALCUTTA, 

THE implement to be described here is included among @ number of stone implementa 
presented to the Geological Department of the Presidency College, Calcutta, by Mr. Subedha 
Krishna Biswas, M.sc., who came across them in the course of his professional work as a 
geologist in the district of Singhbhum. According to Mr. Biswas the specimens were 
obtained from two different localities: one of them, Nadup or Ladup, is about 5 miles south 
of Kalimati Railway Station ( Lat. 22°46’, Long. 86°17’) and the other is about a mile and 
a half east of the workings of the Cape Copper Company at Matigara (Lat, 22°38’, Long. 
86° 26’). Both these localities are in Dhalbhum and are mostly inhabited by the Kols and 
the Santhals, while the implements were all found among the débris at the mouths of 
ancient copper mines. The rocks which were utilised in preparing the specimens are 
hornblende-schist, a rock which is very common in the area, though according to Mr. Biswas 
in the exact localities where the specimens were obtained the strata are phyllitic and 
quartzitic showing that the rocks used for the manufacture of the implements must have 
been brought there by persons, the remnants of whose handicraft thev are. 
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A number of implements from Chota Nagpur has been described by a number of 
workers including the late Dr. Wood!-Mason' and the Rev. P.0. Bodding.? But the 
specimen under notice is of an unusual type and accordingly a short description of it is 
desirable. 

The imploment, as the accompanying Plate 1. shows, is broken and has a thickened head 
followed by a portion which is flat. A specimen somewhat similar to this has been 
described by Mr, Rivett-Carnac 3 from Banda in the United Provinces, and there is a plaster 
cast of it exhibited in the Archaological collections of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
These two specimens, however, differ from each other markedly both in the shape of the 
head and of the remaining portion—-the latter being quite cylindrical in tho Banda epeci- 
men while, as already mentioned, it is quite flat in the spocvimen from Singhbhum. There | 
is also a marked difference in the nature of the head which in the Banda specimen has a 


portion -- about one-tifth—protruding beyond thecylindrical part while no such protuberance 


is present in the Singhbhum specimen. In the latter, however, the boundary between the 


head and the flat portion is very marked, though it is not equally well pronounced on 
hoth faces, while any such marked boundary is altogether wanting in the Banda hammer. 
The head shows evidence of wear resulting in three well-marked concavities. The flat 
portion is only partially present and there is no indication rogarding its real length. 

It is rather difficult to say definitely anything about the use to which this peculiar 
implement was put. But in consideration of the fact that it was found among the débris 
at the mouth of old pits dug for copper-ores, it may be supposed that it was used as a 
hammer to break the ecupriferous rocks—the precise way in which the hammer was usec 
being, however, doubtful—eg., whether it was 4 double-headed hammer with a handle 
attached to ity or a single-headed hammer, the flat part preserved being used as « handle. 
The sharp boundary between the flat part and the head would lead one to suspect that it 
was double-headed, but then the somewhat large size of the flat part is rather difficult, to 
account for; while, if the flat part is supposed to be used as a handle, it may be argued 
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1 Jour. As. Soc Beng., Vol. LVII. 1888, pp. 387-396. . 
2 Jitd, Vol. LXX, 1901, Part III, pp. 17.02 : and Vol. LX XIII, Part IE, pp. 27-31. 


* Iind, Vol. LI1., 1883, Part I, p. 228. 
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| that a cylindrical pattern would have served the purpose better. Mr. Rivett-Carnae 
beljeves that the Banda implement might have been used as a pivot. 


The specimen was obtained from the second of the two localities above referred to, 
and the collection also includes one pounder and two stone arrow-heads. 

It may be mentioned here that at a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Sir Thomas 
Holland exhibited some grooved stones and ground pebbles found in Singhbhum and used 
by a past and nnknown generation of gold miners. * 
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TRIMURTIS IN BUNDELKHAND. 
BY RAl BAHADUR HIRALAL, B.A., M.R.A.S. ;sDAMOH. 


A perusal of Mr. Nateéa Aiyar’s article on the Trimidrti fmage in the Peshawar Museum 
contributed to Sir John Marshall’s Annual! for 1913-14 ( which has just appeared ) has 
suggested this supplementary note. In the Deputy Commissioner’s bungalow at Damoh, 
which I am just occupying, there is an image of a Trimdrti, which is somewhat peculiar 
and confirms Rao Sahib Krishna Shastri’s remark quoted by Mr. Aiyar that “Brahma, 
Viehnu and Siva being all directly or indirectly recognised to be identical with the sun, 
there is every possibility of the Trimfarti figures representing the sun-god.” The photo of 
the Bangaon * Trimarti, which is reproduced in the accompanying Plate IT, actually represents 
the sun with all his emblems and accompaniments. In front of the stunding figure, there 
is the broken image of Chhaya (Sun’s wife) below which sits the Sérathi or chariot-driver 
holding the reins of seven horses, of whom only three can be seen, tke rest being broken. 
There are three side figures, the bull-faced Mahadeva in a sitting posture, surmounted by 
Vishnu standing with feminine? grace and holding the Gadé (mace ) in his hand, while on 
the opposite side stands the bearded Brahmi, all these three combining into the main 
figure of the sun described before. At the top there are figures of two females shooting 
with a how and arrow, apparently the other wives of the sun, who along with Chhayd, 
form the three Saktis, or counterparts of the Hindu Triad. 

This is, moreover, a unique representation of sun worship by one of those six classes 
of adorers, who regard the sun in the triple form to which reference is made by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar in his “ Vatshnavism, Saivism and minor religioug ‘pystems.’ Speaking on the 
sect of Sauras he remarks in § 115, p. 152, that ‘‘some wesship the orb of the sun who has 
just arisen’ as Brakmadeva, the creator, others the sun on the meridian as {<vara, the 
destroyer. He is also regarded as the originator. Some regard the setting sun as Vishnu, 
the protector, and considering him as the cause of the creation and destruction also and 
as the highest entity worship him. There are some who resort to all the three suns as a 
triple form."’ The Bangaon statue would be easily recognised as one in which the 
suns are conceived in a triple form. 


A minute scrutiny of the image would show that the sun-god wears top-boots up to 
his knees, terminating into a curl at the foot end in a Pesauri or Peshéwar fashion. This is 
another interesting point, confirming the identity of the image with sun worship incorpo- 
rated from foreign sources. Again quoting from Sir Rimkrishua, that learned savant 
remarks in para 116 of his book as follows:—‘‘The form of the idol of the sun 
worshipped&in such temples is described by Varahamihira ( Brihat Sanhhit?, Chap.68 ), but 
the features mentioned by him which have a significance for our present purpose are that 
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¢ Proo, As. Soc. Beng. 1903 p. 302. 2 See pp. 276-280. 


2 Is 13 miles north of Damoh, The image lying in the | eputy Commissioner’s compound was 
brought from that place about 4 years ago. 


5 Compare Mr. Aiyar’s remarks in his footnote No. 2 on page £78 of the Archwological Report for 
1913-14, where he says :—“ It must be borne in mind that Vishnu being regarded as the pieserver 
performe the réle of the mother of creation, Hence we tnd that in certain Purd:.as Vishnu w descnbed 
as the Sakti or female counterpart of Siva, itis no wonder, therefore, that in the tigures under 
consideration the portion alloted for Vishnu is carved with feminine grace.” 
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his fest and lege should be enclosed or covered up to the knees and he should be dressed 
in the fashion prevalent in the North (V. 46) and that hoe should be oncireled hy an 
Avyaiga (V. 47). Accordingly the images of the sun that are found in the temples mon- 
tioned above have boots reaching up to the knees, and a yvirdle round the waist with one 
end hanging downwards. This last is a Persian feature as we have already seen and the 
other also must have the same or similar origin. It certainly is not Indian.” The 
Bangaon statue wears top-boots exactly as described above. [+ is somewhat curious that 
the booting idea should have been extended to images of Vishnu in a sitting posture. In 
a village named Madhia* in the Pann& State I recently saw a figure of Vishnu woaring 
shoes, This god also happens to be a Trimfrti carved in the centre of the door of 
a ruined temple. The figure is six-handed, unlike the Bangaon Trimarti which is eight« 
handed, apparently representing four hands of Vishnu and two of Mahadeva and Brahma 
each, The Madhié Trimarti holds in its left hands, » Trisila (trident) in one, and # lotus 
in the second, the third being open, with the thumb bent towards the centre of the palm, 
The right hands hold a lotus in one, and a Mrigéika (deer symbol) in the second, the 
third being broken. These symbols show what deities are combined in the Trimirti, the 
Tristila and Mriganka being symbols of Siva, the lotus of Vishnu and the open hand 
with thumb bent of Brahmi. In the left corner is carved the figure of o bull and on 
the right, that of Garuda, but I could not find the Hansa (Swan ) the conveyance of 
Brahma represented there. This is the central panel on each side of which there is one, 
separated by figures of gods and goddesses. In the right pancl are carved Siva and 
Parvati and in the left| Vishnu and Lakshmi. ‘he intervening figures between the panels 
consist of two rows of goddesses and gods, the first row representing cight goddesses 
(Ashtamdtarah) five being depicted on the right and three on the left with a figure 
of Ganesa at the end and the second row eight figures of Vishnu, four on each side 
of the central panel. Below this there is a second row of panels with Vishnu and Lakshmf 
placed in the central one. The right side panel has the tigures of Brahmi and Brahméyt 
and the left one of Siva and Parvati. The intervening place between the central and 
side panels is occupied by the Navagrahas, four being represented on the right side and 
five on the left. This is a most beautiful piece of work exocuted apparently about 
the same period as that of Khajuréhé, the old capital of the Chandellasx, now included 
in the Chhatarpur State. 


In Khajurah& itself there is a temple dedicated to a Trimarti, with an inscription 
dated a.p. 953-54 But the side heads of that Trimirti are not human. One is leonine 
and the other porcine, This Trimdrti is named Vaikuntha in the inscription, which is 
peculiar as a name of a god. lL quote® below the invocation, which explains the form of 
the subsidiary heads which the image bears :— 


Ora a: fHaeserays aweATegF al AZICTAA RTT | 
waa agora array 4: FT tars: Hos aferaay ays: Il 

‘May that Vaikuntha protect you, who, frightening the whole world with his rosring, 
as boar and as man-lion, slew the three chief Asuras, Kapila and the rest, ( who were ) 
terrible in the world, (and who) possessed one body, which by the boon of Brahma 
enjoyed freedom from fear (and) could be destroyed (only) by ( Vaikuntha ) having 
assumed these forms ! 

This Trimarti of Khajuraha is four-handed and is therefore popalarly known as 
Chaturbhuja, which in the abstract is correct as it was intended to represent Vishau as the 
predominant deity, which is apparent from the invocatory salutation recorded at the 
beginning and end of the inscription referred tu above, running as it does ‘ Namo 
bhagavate Vasudevaya”’ (Adoration to the Holy Vasudeva ). Curiously enough at the 
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¢ About 36 miles north-east of Damoh and about 80 miles from Khajuriha. 
' § See Epigraphia Indica, volume I, page 124. 
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end of the record is added another invocation ‘‘ Namah Savitre’’ ( Adoration to the Sun ), 
just after .Vamo bhagavate Vdsudevaya, which incidentally discovers the mind of the writer, 
who certainly identified Vishnu with the sun, thus further confirming the theory of 
Rao Sahib Krishna Shastri to which allusion has already been made, It may be further 
noted that these Trimartis show that in Bundelkhand Vishnu was the predominant deity 
of the triad, unlike the South where Siva was generally allotted that honour. 
Khajuraha, Madhid and Bangaon are all in Bundelkhand, but curiously enough the 
first has a four-handed Trimirti, the second six-handed and the third eight-handed. 
Varahamihira describes a Vishnu image as onc of 8, 6, 4 or even 2 hands. The Madhia 
and Bangaon images a8 noted above are booted, but the Khajuréhé one as reported by the 
Diwan of the Chhatarpur State does not wear bovts. I am sorry [ omitted to examine 
carefully the feet of the Khajuraha Trimarti when I saw it in December 1916 and a 
photo is not. available to settle this point with confidence. Dr. Spooner to whom I am 
indebted for drawing my attention to Sir Ramkrishna’s remarks has in the matter 
of top-boots kindly called my attention to the analogous red top-boots which are (or 
were ) worn by Christian Bishops at their ordination. Some authorities consider that they 
tov are derived from the same source as those of the Sirya which gives us an unexpected 


bond between the Christian prelates and the Hindu sun god. 
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DATES OF PANINI AND KATYAYANA. 


Tue time of Katyivann is denoted by a virttika 
of his which does j,0t seem to have yet been 
noticed. On Panini 2.1. 60 Katydyana’s note, 
eray-T a SAATABAAT, fixes his time between 
the Parthian rise and Patafijali, ?.e., 248-180 Bic. 
© Sakyh? and © Parthivih’ are in samdnddhikarana : 
‘the Parthivas who are Sakas (or Salcas).” No 
other meaning of the example is possible in view of 
the grammutical rule, The form Parthiva has to go 
back to.the original form of their ethnic name 
Parthava ( Darius’ inser.) which soon changed in 
Persia and India.’ Apparently in the time of 
Patafijali tho form had changed and he could not 
recognise it, hence the absurd meaning the Sika- 
bhojins (vegetable-cating) kings ! 


If wo put Katydyana between 245 to 200 B.C. 
we would be very near the mark. It is noteworthy 
that Katydyana calls the Parthians ‘Sakss’. This 
is confirmed hy their title Ar-Sdkes or the * Ruling 
Sake’. 


In 275 B.c. devandi-priye is a well recognized 
word (Asoks's iners.) It must have been so for some 
time past. If Paninilived about 300 Bc. (a dato 
which is so much emphasised by M. Lévi), he could 
not have laid down the rule {Far BWrabrail (6. 3. 31) 
which would give absolutely a bad moaning to the 
expression. ?. The expression obviously came into 
being and use after Panini’s time. We must take 
150 or 100 yeara before 275 B.c. (Asoka) to get at 
Panini’s period. He thus can in no cage be placed 
about 300 or 325 B.c. Consequently Pfnini’s Yavanas 
must have been the Greeks who were in the service 


-_ 


of the Persian emperor (cir, 500 B.c. )at Taxila or 
at some other place. 

I may here remind onee more that the Buddhist 
tradition placing him under Nunda (whieh would 
be Nandavardhana )3 takes him to cir. 450 n.c. 

Kftyfyana'’s vdrttiuka on Panini 6°3-21 giving 
Devanan priya is another indication of Katyayana’s 
time. The word had become very important in 
KAatyayana’s time, for he gives one separate vdrttika 
aarat-fra la a ( Panini, 6.3-21) to the expres- 
sion. He could have tacked it on to the preceding 
varttika. Wut he does not doso. The reason was its 
importance, it being the imperial title in his days. 

It had been the imperial title for some genera- 
tions, as Asoka calls his predecessors ‘former 
devand™-priyas’. In the time of Patafjali it was 
a term of courtesy even inthe orthodox people. Ib 
had therefore no Buddhistic or Asokan significance. * 
about it. Its wide-spread use is testified by 
its employment in Ceylon in Asoka’s time. 
This shows that the expression had come into 
existence in the language for some time. And even 
if this time was only a century, M. Lévi’s view 
that the Yavanas of Panini refers to Alexander’s 
Greeks or the later ones, must be dislodged. 
The kings before Asoka alluded to as devdndt'- 
priyas would bo probably more than two and 
certainly more than one. The title would thus go 
back to thotime of Chandragupta if not to the time 
of Nanda. Paniniin the face of the imperial title 
could not have said ‘‘ the gentlive is relained in 
contempt.’ He must have therefore lived before 
Chandragupta at least, and therefore before 


Alexander’s Greeks. 
K. P. Javaswat. 





2 Parhara in the Natyas‘astra; sdika-Palhava in inscriptions ; Panhava or Palhava in Manu. 


? Patafijali uses it in a good sense and «0 also Ka&tyayana. 
® See my paper on the Saidundka Chronology, J BORS., vol. I. 
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Davva-Sencana (Dravya-SaNorana) by Nemi- 
CHANDRA SrpDHintTa-CHaxkRavartt, with a 
commentary by. Brauma-Deva, edited with 
introduction, translation, notes and an original 
commentary in Englich by Sarat CHANDRA 
GuosnaL, M.A., B.L., Saraswati, etc., and 
published by Kumar Devendra Prasad, the 
Central Jaina Publishing House, Arrah (Yndia.) 
1917. pp. Ixxxili and 103. 

THis igs an excellent edition of a philosophical 
work of the Digambara sect of the Jainas. It is 
not often that we lay our hands on «a bovk 
published in India which is so neatly got up and 
generally so carefully edited. The editor and the 
publisher have done almost everything that could 
be calculated to make the perusal of this rather 
abstruse work attractive and easy to readers not 
with the 

Besides the introduction in which he 


acquainted technicalities of Jaina 
metaphysies. 
discusses the date of the work, and gives an 
sccount of the other books written by its author, 
the editor, Mr. Ghoshal, has provided an appendix 
giving notes on various important points, four 
indexes for convenience of reference, and also eight 
illustrating the analysis of the 
categories. Forthe help of Western scholars who 
cdo not find it convenient to read the Devanagari 
script, all the Prikrit Gathie or verses, their Sanskrit 
renderings, and also the verbal analysis orPadapitha 
huve all beon given both in Nagarf as well as 
Roman alphabets. The Sanskrit commentary by 
Brahmadeva has beon given in original. In the 
English commentary which evinces much learning 
und research, the editor has generally followed the 
by Brahmadeva and has 


charts Jaina 


interpretation given 
enriched i¢ with copious extracts from other Jaina 
works bearing on the subjects discussed. The 
translation is generally a good piece of work, 
though we might differ from the editor in tho 
rendering of an expression here and there. 
Davva-Saigaha.is a short work of 58 verses in 
Jaina Prakrit in which the author enumerates, 
Clagsifies and defines the six Dravyas or substances 
(spirit, matter, space, time, dharma and adharma ), 
into whith all concepts in the univetse are divided 
‘and also the seven Tattvas or fundamental catogories 
(derava, bandha, samvora, nirjard and moksha); and 
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finally, he indicates the path to the liberation of 
the soul through perfect faith, perfect knowledge 
and perfect conduct. 

The author, Nomichandra Siddhanta-Chekrava rti 
flourished at the end of the tenth contury 4.b. and 
was the preceptor of the celebrated Chamunda Raya 
who erected at Sravaua Belgola, in Mysore, the 
colossal monolithic (57% feet high) of 
Gommates vara of which Fer gusson writes, “nothing 


statue 


J ¢ . . 
grander Or more IM posing eX gt out of Egypt.” 


Two imperfections of this otherwise scholarly 
work, woe venture to point out. Mr. Ghoshal haa not 
indicated any varia lection: nor atated what text 
of this important work he has adopted. There have 
already been three other printed edition of this 
work and somo manuseripts have been noticed by 
scholare, Certainly he could havo examined some 
of them and collated the different readings where ver 
there might be any, Another desideratum is the 
absence of any remarks on the Janguago in which 
itis written. We imay hope that should a second 
edition of this work be called for, these apparent 


defeets will he removed. 


We should not omit to thank the enterprising 
publisher, Kumar Devendra Prasad, the founder of 
the Central Jaina Publishing House, Arrah, for 
muking this valuablo work available in this useful 
form; let us hope that in tho noar future he will be 
able to fulfil his promise of presenting us with 
similar scholarly editions of the other works of his 
sories of “Tho Sacred Books of the Jainas, °’ 


H. C. CHAKLADAR, 


THe Pracrican ParH by CHampar Rar Jan, 
Bar.-at-Law. The Central Jaina Publishing 
House, Arrah, 1917; pp. xxxi, 233, 

This ig another work printed by the same 
enterprising publishing howe at Arrah. Tho 
author, himself an ardent Jaina of the Digarmbara 
school, hag in this book the object, as he pute it, 
of “ pointing out the practical scientific method 
* according to Jaina philosophy. 
and 


of self-realisation 
With this end in view he has enumerated, 
furnished an interprotation of, the Tolras or 
categories of fundamental truths of the universe, 
an accurate knowledge of which is ereential for the 


realisation of nirvéna. The Jainas possess an 
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uncommon genius for division and subdivision 
which to an uninitiated reader might appear to 
lead to a tangle. Mr. Champat Rai realises this 
difficulty of the lay-reader and has been eminently 
successful »n furnishing a rational interpretation, 
intelligible to modern readers, of the principles 
of his creed, and we are thankful to him for this 
service towards the better understanding of Jaina 
doctrines. 
‘The learned writer hus not, we fear, been equally 
successful in his endesvour to show the relation 
between Jainism and Hinduism, which he has 
attempted to do in a lengthy appendix. Here 
he is evidently out of his element and his very 
enthusiasm for Jainism has Jed him to make 
dogmatic statements based on insultficient grounds. 
It is very difficult to follow him, for example, when 
he tolls his readera that ‘* Hinduism in its very 
incoption was an offshoot of Jainism. In cours: of 
time it fell under demoniacal influence’ (p. 230), 
Hardly any modern student of philosophy will 
assent to his dictum that the six systems of Hindu 
philosophy “ are neither happily conceived, nor 
characterised by scientific or philosophical precision” 
(p. 224). We doubt very much if Mr. Jain will be 
able to carry his readers along with him when he 
avers: **The superstructure of Vedic mythology is 
based on a foundation of fragmentary truth tuken 
from the Jaina siddhanta’’ (p.191). It is needless 
to multiply these instances, but what woe have 
already quoted will show that our author is not 
a very reliable guide in comparative religion or 
philosophy. 
H. (. CHAKLADAR. 
AN Hritome or JAINISM by PURBANCHAND NAHAR, 
M.A., BL. and KrisHNacHANDRA GuoOSBH, 
Viepanra-CHINTAMANI, Calcutta, 1917 pp. 
xxx, 706, Ixxviil. 


. 
s 


This work purports to be a critical study of the 
metaphysics, ethios and history of Jainism from 
the point of view of the Svetambara sect of the 
Jainas, and the joint authors have mado an attempt 
to harmonise the ancient doctrines of Jainism 
with the teachings of modern science and philo- 
sophy. Besides being a compendium of philo- 
suphy according to the Svetambara school, it 
is a mine of information on many other topics 
relating to Jainism. It gives a history of the 
Jaina Church and of the rupture and split that led 
to the creation of the subesocts, and it also provides 
interesting acoounts of the festivals, places of 
pilgrimage, literature, art and architecture of the 
Jainas. Besides, there are five appendices; the first 
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digcusses the date of Chandragupta, the next 
gives English translations of the firmans and sanade 
granted by the Mughal Emperors and others to the 
Svetambara Church conferring upon it the right 
of possession over places of Jaina worship and 
pilgrimage ; the remaining appendices furnish lists 
of the Jaina dgamae and nigamas, of the 
Tirthankaras, and of the heads of the gachchhas, 
respectively. 


ne sett ee Se eee re FAS sheen 


We cordially welcome this hand-book of Svetam- 
bara Jainism as it puts beforo the general réader 
what the followers of that faith have to gay in 
favour of their own religion, The joint-authors 
have triod to vindicate the claims of Jainism as a 
rationalistic form of religion, and in’ doing so they 
have instituted a comparison between Jainism and. 
the Indian philosophical systems on the one hand 
and the modern European systems on the other. 
It must be admitted that the joint-authors have 
done fair justice to this very difficult tagk, and the 
uttitude of toletation in which they have done it 
is really commendable. We trust this book will 
help, by clearing up the metaphysical principles 
underlying Jainism, to dispel much misconception 
about it. 

The work is, however, not satisfactory with 
regard to the historical portions. ‘The authors have 
put down dates of many important events about 
which there is much controversy, without attempt- 
ing either to establish them or to indicate the 
sources from which they have drawn them. ‘heir 
discussion of- the date of Chandragupta does not 
throw any additional light on this important point, 
nor have they summarised our present knowledye 
of the date of that monarch. 


Wo regret the nany typographical blunders ina 
this book; misprints disfigure almost every one 
of its pages ; lettorsand words have not unoften 
been omitted, Then again, no care bas beeu taken 
in the transliteration of the numerous Sanskrit and 
Prakrit words that had tobe used in this work, 
Careless transliteration sometimes combined with 
imperfeot proof-reading have made many expres- 
sions in the book under review quite unintelligible. 
For illustration—we quote a few at random—P, it- 
vukia uttarka (p. 600 ) ; Svabhva ({ p. 88) 3 A ndiputia 
( p. &',, Jnyan prabad ( p. 691) ; dasa shrute skanda 
(p. 693) ; the same word is transliterated as 
sahabhavi, sahabhibs and eakabhavi on the same 
pago (88). The list could very easily be enlarged, 
end we trust the authors will take care $o get rid 
of these serious, but easily remediable defects, in 
& subsequent edition. . 


H. C. CHax.anar, 
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John Faithfull Fleet, C I E. 
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THE FARUQI DYNASTY OF KHANDESH. 
BY Lt,.-CoLtone, T. W. HAIG, CMG 
(Continued from yp. 124.) 


N the summer of 1564 Akbar himself marched tu Manda from Agra and his amire 
captured the fortresses held by officers who had not yet submitted. Among the places 
so captured was Bijagarh, which was held by ‘Izzat Khan fo: Mubarak Shah. The fortress 
was surrendered conditionally, and it was agreed that Mubarak should give a daughter in 
marriage to Akbar, should give her in dowry the districts cf Biyagarh and Handiya and should 
henceforth cause the Khutbah to be recited in his domimons in the name of Akbar. 
Mubarak’s daughter was conducted to the imperial court by Akbar’s eunuch, ti mad Khan. The 
treaty with Akbar made no alteration in the status to which the rulers of KLandesh had 
long been accustomed. They had for many years been subject to the suzerainty of Gujarat 
and though it appears that the feeble Malantid LIT had not ventured to assert this suzerainty 
they now merely exchanged their former allegiance to Gujarat for allegiance to the emperor. 
It does not appear that Akbar intended to regulate the succession to the throne or to 
interfere in any way in the internal affairs of Khandesh except in so far as those affairs affected 
the foreign policy of the state, but he certainly assumed control of its foreign poliey and 
expected the assistance of a contingent of troops whenever the imperial army was ongaged 
in operations in the neighbourhood of Khandesh. 

Mubarak died on December 19, 1566. and was succeeded by his son Muhammad 
Shah I[T., a wild and penerous prince, who left all power in the state in the hands of his 
minister, Sayyid Zain-al-din 

Meanwhile the affairs of Gujarat had fallen into great Confusion Mabmfd [I] had 
been murdered in 1554 and left no male issue. The leading a@mire raised to the throne a 
young man named Ravi-al-Mulk, who was said to be a descendant of Ahmad - and who 
succeeded unde: the tithe of Ahmad IL and was assassinated in 1560 0 ‘There appeared to 
be no male heir of the royal house left, for Mahmiid Tif, who dreaded a disputed succession, 
had been in the habit of ensuring that no woman of his harem ever gave birth to a living 
child, but the minister, [timad Khan. produced a child namect Nanhtt, and by swearing 


that the boy was the son of Mahmad TTP by a maidseryant of the harem whom he had saved 
unnatural treatment, induced the amirs to acknowledge 


from Mahmfid's barbarous and 
him, and he was raised to the throne under the ttle of Muvaffar 1H. In 1567 I‘timad 
Khan, in order to rid himself of the importunity of Changiz Khan, another leading amir, 
who was demanding a/iditional fiefs with a view to extending his power, contrived to embroil 
Changiz with Muhammad Il by sending him to recover Nandurbat, which had always 
belonged to Gujarat until it was surrendered by Mahmid 1] in fulfilment of his promise, 
to Mubarak II of Khaéndesh. Changiz Khin marched to Nandurbar, occupied it, and 
emboldened by his success, advanced to Thalner. Muhainmad [1 induced Tufal Khan of 
Berar to assist him in repelling the invader and the allies marched to Thalner. Changtfz 
Khan, being teo weak to withstand them, entrenched himself and, when he perceived that 
the enemy was resolved to bring him to battle, lost heart and fled Muhammad and Tufal 
pursued him, taking much plunder, and reoccupied Nandurbar. 

In 1568 Changiz Khan defeated the minister I‘timid Khan and expelled him from 


Gujarat, and the wretched king, Muzafiar III became a mere tool in the hands of any one 
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of the amirs who could for the time obtain possession of his person, The genuineness of 
his descent from the royal house had always been suspected and was now openly impugned 
and Muhammad II of Khandesh deemed the occasion opportune for asserting his claim to 
the throne. which was undoubtedly superior to that of Mugaffar, and invaded Gujar&t with 
aun army of 30,000 horse. He advanced to the neighbourhood of Ahmadabad but the 
umirs of Gujarat assembled an army of seven or eight thousand horse, utterly defeated 
him, and compelled him to retire to Asirgarh, Shortly afterwards Khandesh was overrun 
and plundered by the princes known as the Mirzas, distant cousins of Akbar, who had 
recently sought a refuge, whence they might trouble Akbar, in Gujarat, but had quarrelled 
with Changiz Khan and fled from the country. Muhammad IL assembled his army with 
the intention of punishing them, but before he could take the ficld they had Hed and passed 
beyond the confines of bis kingdom. 


In 1574 Murtazéi Nizfin Shah | of Ahmadnagar conquered and annexed the kingdom 
of Berar, carrying off from the fortress of Narnala, where they had been confined, all the 
members of the “Imad Shahi family. He then marched against Bidar, 

The annexation of Berar by Ahmadnagar, which threatened to upset the balance of 
power inthe Dakan, was most distasteful both to ‘Ali “Adil Shah J of Bijaptr and to Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah of Goleonda, and the latter sent a secret mission to Muhammad DL of Khandesh 
urging him to attempt the recovery of Berar from Alunadnagar, and promising help. 
A pretender to the throne of Berar, representing himself tobe the son of Darya, the last of 
the Imad Shahi dynasty, appeared at the same time in Khaindesh and sought Muhammad's 
avid, It appears to have been the ambition of Muhammad's minister, Savvid Zain-al-din, 
that committed Khandesh to the support of the pretender’s claim, apd Muhammad, according 
to Firishta, 20 placed at his disposal a foree of 6,000 horse which, when it entered Berar, 
was reinforced by seven or cight thousand of the adherents of the ‘Imad Shahi dynasty ? 
but according to the Burhdn-i- Ma dasa, the author of which would be likely to magnify the 
difficulties with which Murtaza Nizam Shab had to contend, Mahammad U1. sent into Berar, 
an army of nearly 20,000 horse, under the command of Sayyid Zain-al-din, having received 
encouragement and material assistance from “Ali ‘Adil Shah as well as from Ibrahini Qutb 
Shah. Berar had not settled down quietly under its conquerors and even one amir of 
Murtaza Nizam Shah had rebelled. On hearing of the approach of the invaders the amir 
appointed by Murtaza Nizam Shah to defend his conquest assembled at Hlichptir. the capital 
to concert measures of defence with Khurshid Khan, their leader. It was decided that the 
army of occupation was not strong enough to withstand the invaders and Khurshid Khan 
withdrew to Gawilgarh, where he was besieged by the army of Khandesh. The rest of the 
Atnnadnagar amirs withdrew from Gawilgarh and attacked another force of the invaders. 
which was besieging Narnala, but were defeated and fled southwards to join Murtaza Nizam 
Shab, who was preparing, at Udgir, to invade the small kingdom of Bidar. They were 
overtaken by the army of Khandesh and again suffered a severe defeat, apparently on the 
banks of the Pengunga, in which river many were drowned. A remnant of the fugitives 
reached Murtaza’ Nizim Shih’s camp at Cdgir in sorry plight, and Murtazd at once perceived | 
that the expedition against Bidar must be abandoned if he wished to recover and retain 
Berar, and marched northwards with his whole army, sending ahead an advanced guard of 
picked troops under the command of Sayyid Murtaza Sabzavari, The army of Akmadnagar 
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reached Balapar and on its araproadh ee army ae Khandesh fled to o Burhanpar, and as the 
invaders continued their-march northward Muhammad II Ieft Burhanpir and took refuge 
in Asirgarh. Murtaza I captured and sacked Burhanpir and then marched towards Asirgarh 
sending Changiz Khan incommand of his advanced guard. A foree of seven or eight thousand 
horse which was seut by Muhammad JI against Chang:z Khan was defeated and the whole 
army of Alhmadnagar advanced against Asirgarh. The main body of Muhammad's army 
was encamped about the fortress, but fled on the approach of the invaders, leavins ae 
camp and baggage behind, and was pursued as far as the borders of Akbar’s dominions. 
The army of Ahmadnagar then formed the siege of Asirzarh. The siege Was likely to be 
protracted and as Munammad Il was most anxious to come to terms negotiations were 
opened which terminated in a treaty under which the army of Afmadnagar agreed to 
evacuate Khandesh on payment of an indemnity of 900,000 muzaffaris 21 

Muhaminad If did not long survive his disastrous attempt to acc! Berar to his 
dominions, and died in 1576, leaving a young son, Hasan Khan and a uterine brother, Raja 
‘Al? Khan, to dispute the succession. Firishta says??? that Raja ‘Ali Khan was at 
Akhar’s court at Agra at the time of his brother's death, and Hasan Khan was) enthroned 
but was deposed in favour of Raja ‘Ali Khan on the latter's return from Agra, but the Zafar 
al Walih gives a detailed account of the events immediately following Muhammad's death. 
It scems that Raja ‘Alf Khan was present at his brother's deathbed, and Lad Muhammad, 
the paymaster general, who entered while the question of the succession was under 
discussion, insisted on the enthrone:nent of Hasan Khan, in the hope of profiting by a share 
in the guardianship of a minor sovereign. The other amirs readily acknowledged the bay 
but Raja ‘Ali Khan obtained the consent of Sayyid Zain-al-din, the vaz-r, to an arrangement 
under which he became his nephew's guardian and king in allbut name. This arrangement 
remained in force untilan extensive plot for the assassination of Raja ‘Ali kK han was discovered. 
Its author was ‘Ali Khan, the maternal uncle of Hasan, and the leading conspirators were 
governor of Burhanptr, and Khavujahan. The plot) was 


Tiasan’s mother, Raihan, 
‘Ali Khan to gain over ‘Arab Khan 


discovered by means of an injudicious attempt by 
al-YAfi'l, who was a devoted adherent. of Raja ‘ Ali Khanand disclosed the plot to his master, 
The conspirators were put to death, except Hasan’s mother, who was generously pardoned, 
and Hasan was deposed, so that Raja * Ali Khan became king in oname, as well as ro fact. 
According to Firishta 22) Raja ‘Ali Khan, secing that Akbar hed obtained possession, not 
only of Hindastain and Bengal, but also of Malwa and Gujarat, refrained from exciting his 
wrath by assuming or using the title of Shah and always regarded himself as his vassal, 
on the other hand, the most friendly relations with the independent. 


kings of the Dakan. This statement is not correct, at any rate of the early days of Raja 
‘Ali Khan’s reign. According to the Zafar- -al-Wélih Raja ‘Ali Khan assumed the tithe of 
*Adil Shah IV, by which he is always described in that work, and he seems at first to have 
cherished the idea that the kings of the Dakan, by maintaining an unbroken and united 
front, might be able to check the extension of the Mughul empire beyond the Narbada, or 
at all events bevond the northern frontier of Berar, but he was @ wise monarch, and must 
soon have realized that it was impossible to unite the quarrelsome rulers of Abmadnagar, 
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the additional hundred thousand was o gift to the munister who arranged the treaty, 


while maintaining, 


It may he that 
This was usual in the Dakan. 
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Bidar, Bijapar, and Golconda, even in a cause in which their common interest was indis- 
solubly bound up. 

It is true that neither in Firishta nor in any history written in Northern India is Raja 
‘Ali Khan ever referred to by the title of Shah, but it is extremely doubtful whether the 
kings of the South often used this title in their correspondence with the imperial court, and 
it is quite clear that Raja ‘Ali Khan never so used it. The title of Raja, which he always 
used and by which he is known even in imperial chronicles, was probably adopted by him, 
in imitation of the founder of his dynasty, as a word which etymologically bore the same 
meaning as Shih and at the same time could not be objected to by an emperor who 
numbered among his vassals many territorial rulers bearing the same title. But it also seems 
cortain that the more exalted title of ‘Adil Shah was employed, not only within the limits of 
Khandesh but also in Raja ‘Ali’s correspondence with the kings of the South. It will, 
however, be more convenient to refer to him as Raja ‘Ali, both because that is the title 
under which he is more generally known, and because his title of ‘Adil Shah is apt to bo 
confounded with the titles of the ‘Adil Shahi Kings of Bijapar. 

For some reason which is not quite clear Raja ‘Ali Khin made Lad Muhammad, who 
had been the first to advocato the acknowledgement of JTasan Khan as king, his minister, 
and gave him the title of Asaf Khan. 


The first recorded act of Raja * Ali Khin’s name does not display him in the light of a 
royal tributary of Akbar. Both Mubarak [If and Muhammad II had paid tribute to Akbar 
and in 1579 2) Shah Budagh Khan, governor of Malwa, sent his son ‘Abd-al-Matlab Khan 
to demand payment of the tribute according to custom. Raja ‘Ali Khan replied to 
‘Abd-al-Matlab’s demand that he collected his revenue for his army and was accountable to 
his army for it. ‘Abd-al-Matlab was returning to Malwa with this auswer when Raja ‘Ali 
Khan’s army, which was following him, came up with him on the bank of the Narbada. 
His mission was not strong enough to cope with an army, but ‘Abd-al-Matlab Khan, who 
was a notorious coward, fled across the Narbada without waiting to ascertain what the 
intentions of the leaders of the army were. He himsclf was nearly drowned, and his clephant, 
his banners, and his kettle-drums were carried back as trophics to Asirgarh. This opisodo 
is not mentioned in any of the histories of Akbar’s reign, but the author of the Zafar-al- 
Walih tells us that Shih Budaigh Khan was highly displeased with his son for his conduct 
on this occasion, which certainly did not tend to advance the imperial prestige. 

In 1584 an event occurred which tended to turn Akbar’s eyes towards the Dakan. The 
insolence and absolute predominance in Alunadnagar of the minister, Salabat Khan, who 
had a monopoly of access to his fecble-minded master, Murtaza Nizam Shah I which enabled 
him to issue such orders as he pleased, had long disgusted many amirs in the state, and nono 
more than Sayyid Murtaza Sabzavari, governor of Berar, and his principal lieutenant, 
Khudavand Khin. Their resentment against Salibat Khau reached such a pitch that they 
assenibled the army of Berar and marched on Ahmadnagar with the avowed object of over- 
throwing the minister and releasing the king from his bondage to him. On December 9, 
1584, they were attacked at the paxss of Jetir, two leagues from Ahmadnagar, by the royal 
army, and utterly defeated. They fled through Berar, and the small force which was 
detailed to pursue them allowed them no opportunity of repairing their defeat. ‘Chey there- 
fore crossed into Khandesh with the object of invoking the aid of Akbar in their quarrel 

with the constituted authority in Abmadnogar and in tho belief that Raja ‘Ali i Khan would 
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him and when his attempt to divert them from their purpose failed he sent against them a 
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them such elephants, horses, and baggage, as they had been able to save in their flight. 
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The two amirs reached the court of Akbar, who appointed each of them to the command 
of 1,000 horse and sent a message to Raja ‘ Ali Khan commanding him to restore the plunder 
he had taken from them, which order was promptly obeyed. At this time Akbar received 
another fugitive whose presence reminded hin that thers was work to be done in the Dakan. 
This was Burhan-al-din, the younger brother of Murtaza Nizam Shih, who was no longer 
safe in his brother’s dominions and fled to Agra by way of the Konkan and Gujarat. Tn 
August, 1585, Akbar, who was obliged by the death of his brother. Muhammad Hakiny 
Mirza, at Kabul, to march towards the Panjab, appointed his foster-brother, Mirza. ‘Aziz 
Kika, Khan-i-A‘zam, governor of Malwa. With Khan-i-A‘gam’s arrival in Malwa began, 
Raja “Ali Khan's troubles. His true sympathies were with the independent kings of the 
Dakan, but his own kingdom formed the outpost of imperial aggression against theirs, he 
could not trust them to join whole-heartedly with him in any resistance to that aggression 
and it was impossible for him alone to stem its tide. 


Khan-i-A‘zam, having made Handiya his headquarters, demanded of Raja ‘Ali Khin, 
early in 1586, passage through Khandesh for the army with which he proposed to invade the 
Ahmadnagar kingdom. Raja ‘Ali Khan replied that the passage of so large a foree would 
devastate his small kingdom and suggested that the best line for an army advaneing from 
Malwa to invade Ahmadnigar lay through Kherla, in’ north-eastern Berar, and, on the 
rejection of this proposal by Khan-i-A‘zam, appealed for helpto Abmadnagar. Salabat Khan, 
the regent of Ahmadnagar, largely reinforced the army of Berar, which had its headquarters 
at Klichptr, and placed it at the disposal of Raja “Ali Khan. In the meantime the imperial 
amirs, of whom many disapproved of Khan-i-A‘zam’s enterprise, were quarrelling among 
themselves, and Mir Fathallah Shirazi, whose duty it was to keep the peace between them, 
was much harassed. Khan-i-A‘zam could ill sparc Mir Fathallah, whose services in the 
turbulent camp were invaluable, but the unexpected opposition of Raja ‘Ali Khan called 
for the intervention of his ablest negotiator, and Mir Fathallah was sent to Asirgarh. In 
Raja ‘Ali Khan, whose object it was to prevent the invasion of the Dakan without appearing 
to oppose the imperial policy, Mir Fathalléh met his match. Raja “Ali Khan seerctly 
invited the army of Berar to invade his kingdom, in order that it might appear that in 
opposing the designs of Khan-i-A’zam he was acting under compulsion. As the army 
advanced he sent his minister, Asaf Khan, to Mir Fathallah to warn him that he stood in great 
danger and to conduct him on his way back to Handiya. Fathallah had no choice but to 
retire and when Agaf Khan left him his retirement speedily became a flight. On his arrival 
in Handiya Khan-i-A‘zam so rated him for his failure that he refused any longer to serve 
under him and withdrew with his contingent into Gujarat. Khan-i-A‘zam whose force was 
dwindling away, was now goaded into action. Ho invaded Berar and attempted an attack 
on Kherla, which was disastrous to the horses of his cavalry, but he plundered some of the 
northern districts of Berar and on March 20, 1586, sacked Flichpar, which had been left 
defenceless by the advance of the army of Berar into Khandesh. Ip the meantime the 
army of Berar, under the command of Mirzi Muhammad Tagqi, having been royally enter- 
tained by Raja ‘Ali Khan, had advanced, together with the army of Khindesh, towards 
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Handiva: and, on learning that Khan-i- Acai wr was slcderiig in Berar, attacked and burnt 
that town and at once turned southwards in pursuit of the imperial troops, whom they 
largely outnumbered. The imperial troops plundered Balapir and the amirs of the Dakant 
army pressed on so rapidly in pursuit that only a few of their troops could kepp pace with 
them. An indecisive action was fought at Chandar, but Khan-i-A‘zam would not stay his 
flight towards Nandurbér, for which town he was making in the hope of being able to 
persuade his brother-in-law, the Khan*haénan, who was then Governor of Gujarat, to join him 
in invading the northern districts of the Dakan. His flight was so rapid that he was even 
obliged to maim some of his elephants to prevent their falling uninjured into the hands of 
the enemy. His troops reached Nandurbar on April 10, 1586, and as the Khankhandn could 
not then join Khén-i-A‘zam in his enterprise hostilities ceased and the armies of Berar and 
Kh andesh retired. 


The Dakan thus enjoyed a brief respite from foreign aggression, but the progress of 
events in Ahmadnagar favoured Akbar’s designs. On June 14, 1588, Murtaza Nizam Sh&h I, 
the madman, was murdered by his son Husain Nigam Shah I, who succeeded him and was. 
himself murdered a few months later, when the party in Ahmadnagar who had embraced 
the heretical Mahdavi doctrines raised to the throne the boy IsmA@‘il, son of Burhan-al-din, 
who had fled from Ahmadnagar and taken refuge at Akbar’s court. 


Burhan, who had lately been employed by Akbar in the Bangash country, where he had 
done good service, was now the undoubted heir to the throne upon which a faction had 
placed his youthful son, and Akbar dispatched him to Malwa in order that he might attempt 
to secure it, at the same time sending instructions to Khaén-i-A‘vzam and Raja ‘Ali Khan to 
give him all the assistance in their power. Burhan refused, however, the help which Khan- 
i-A‘zam offered him, on the ground that his people would resent his appearance in his country 
at the head of a foreign army ; the true reason for the refusal being evidently the desire to 
avoid laying himself under an inconvenient obligation, and invaded Berar with only his 
own contingent of 1,000 horse and 300 musketeers. Leaving Elichpitr on his right he marched 
on Balapar, but was defeated by the commandant of that post and fled back to Malwa. 

On receiving the news of the failure of Burhan’s first attempt to recover his throne 
Jamal Khan the Mahdavi, who was now supreme in Ahmadnagar, attempted to inveigle 
Burhan to Ahmadnagar by means of a proposal that he should come himself and take 
possession of his kingdom, but Burhin was too wary thus to deliver himself into the hands 
of his adversary. 

Burhan now perceived that he could not recover his kingdom wichoue foreign aid, 
and sank his pride. Réja ‘Ali Khan, in obedience to Akbar’s orders, not only prepared his 
own army for the field but wrote to Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II of Bijaptir and his powerful 
minister, Dilavar Khan the African, proposing that the army of Bijapfr should invade Ahmad- 
nagar from the south simultaneously with its invasion from the north by Burhan and his 
allies. Dilivar Khan gladly seized the opportunity of striking a blow at Ahmadnagar and 
invaded the Nizam Shahi dominions from the south while Burhin and Raja ‘Ali Khan 
invaded Berar. This double attack caused much dissension in Ahbmadnagar but Jamal Khan 
ultimately decided first to turn southwards, and trusted to the army of Berar to check 
Burhin’s advance. He defeated the army of Bijapdr but almost in the moment of victory 
learnt that the army of Berar had gone over to Burhan, and he was obliged to turn north- 
ward without delay. He was pursued by the army of Bij&pfr, which had not been broken 
by its defeat, and now harassed him by cutting off his supplies’ On reaching Ahmadnagar 
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he learnt that Burhan and Raja ‘Ali Khan had advanced as far as Rohankhed, a small 
town lying on the slopes of the plateau of southern Berar, and were there awaiting him with 
7,000 horse and forty elephants. He pressed on to mect them, but defection and desertion’ 
had been rife in his army ever since he had taken the field, and of the 10,000 horse which 
he had led against the army of Bijapar no more than 3,000 remained to him. The battle of 
Rohankhed was fought on April 5, or, according to other accounts, on May 7. 1591.3 
From the first Jamal Khan’s army had no chance of victory. Habashi Khan, one of his 
amirs, deserted, with nearly 1,000 horse, to the encmvy. his gunners refused to fire, and his 
cavalry was checked by a slough into which they rode, Jamal Khan in desperation charged 
the enemy at the head of a small body of cavalry and received a musket ball in the forehead, 
which killed him on the spot; Khudaévand Khan, his principal Heutenant, wes cut down 
while attempting to flee, and the young king, Ismail Shah, was captured at a short distance 
from the field. 

All authorities agree in assigning the chief, if not the sole credit: for this victory to Raja 
‘Ali Khan. Burhan had a smail contingent of his own followers and adventurers from the 
imperial army, and he had been joined by the amirs of Berar and other deserters from the 
army of Isma‘il Nizam Shah and Jamal Khan, but Raja ‘Ali Khan's troops formed hy far 
the greater part of the invading army and he probably supplied uearly all the clephants 
and artillery. During the battle, which lasted hut for a short time, Burhin, by agreement 
with Raja ‘Ali Khan, stood aside with instructions not to interfere unfess the dav should 
appear to be going against the army of Khandesh. The arrangement. was creditable to the 
political acumen of Raja ‘Ali Khan and Burhin, though it is probable that Akbar would have 
preferred a greater measure of activity on the part of Burhan, who would thus have been 
presented rather as Akbar’s candidate for the throne than as a legitimate sovereign scoking 
his hereditary right. But for those who had the interests of the kingdoms of the Dakan 
at heart it was most undesirable that Burhan’s appearance on the scene in his quest of a 
throne should be marked by au act of open hostility against his prospective subjects, 

Raja ‘Ali Khan, having congratulated Burhan on his road to the throne being now open, 
retired to Burhénptr, with Jamal Khan’s elephants and artillery as his reward, and Burhan 
marched on to Ahmadnagar, where he ascended the throne without opposition as Burhan 
Nizim Shah IT. 

The death of Burhin on April 13, 1595, and the subsequent disputes regarding the 
succession gave Akbar the pretext which he had long desired for direct. interference in the 
affairs of the Dakan. He had been bitterly disappointed in Burhan I who, instead of proving 
to be the obedient vassal of his expectations, had asserted his independence and taker his 
own course, and the Akbarndma, the official history of Akbar’s reign, inveighs against his 
gross ingratitude. On his death his elder son, Ibrahim Nizim Shah, who was distasteful 
toa majority of the amirs on account of his birth, his mother having been an African, was 
raised to the throne, and his younger son Ismi‘il, who had already occupied it for a short 
period before his father’s accession, was blinded. Ibrahim was slain in a battle between his 
partisans and his enemies on Aug. 7, 1595, and Miyén Manjhi raised to the throne a youth 
named Ahmad, whom he represented to be the son of Mu hammad Khuddébanda, sixth son 
of Burhan Nizam Shah I (1509-1553), and imprisoned Bahadur, son of [brahim Nig&éim Shab, 
in the fortress of Jond. The African amirs, who had been partisans of Ibrahim and knew 
Ahmad to be supposititious, refused to acknowledge him and rallied to the support of the 
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famous Chand Bibi, daughter of Husain Nigam Shah I and widow of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I of: 
Bijapdr, who had returned to Ahmadnagar since her husband’s death and now stood forth. 
as the champion of the lawful heir, the infant Bahadur Nizam Shah. 

The African amirs besieged Miyan Manjha in Ahmadnagar, and he betrayed the cause. 
of the Dakan by appealing for assistance to Sultan Murad, Akbar’s second surviving son, 
who was now viceroy of Gujarat. Murad’s instructions from his father covered this contingency, 
which had been expected, andthe prince marched towards the Dakan. At the same time 
the viceroy and amirs of Malwa, at the head of whom was ‘ Abd-al-Rahim, Khankhanan, in 
accordance with Akbar’s orders; marched to the Dakan in concert with the prince. 








The position of Raja ‘Ali Khan was now one of great difficulty. Akbar’s armies were 
about to undertake the enterprise which he had always dreaded and deprecated, and had 
once actively opposed, the subjection of the first of the independent kingdoms of the Dakan 
which lay in their way. During the life-time of Burhan Nigémt Shah II the poet Faizi was 
sent as an envoy from the imperial court both to Ahmadnagar and to Khandesh, and his 
mission, which had not been brilliantly successful in Ahmadnagar, was believed to have 
secured the adhesion of Raja ‘Ali Khan, whose sympathy with the kings of the Dakan and 
whose opposition to Khan-i-‘Azam’s filibustering expedition were well known, but it was 
deemed advisable to send at this time another envoy, who should not only assure himself 
of Raja ‘Ali Khan’s acquiescence in the invasion of Ahmadnagar, but should convert him 
into an active ally. To this end he was to offer him the coveted district of Nandurbar, which 
had for some time past formed part of the imperial province of Gujarat, and though the 
bribe, together with other considerations, secured its object, Raja ‘Ali Khan did not 
ucquiesce in the armed intervention of the empire in the domestic affairs of Ahmadnagar 
until he had made an appeal for help to Ibrahim ‘Adil Sh&h If of BijAptirand had been 
disappointed. At length he was compelled to join the Mughuls and accompanied them with 
his army to Ahmadnagar, taking part in the siege of that city, which was opened on 
December 26, 1595, and closed on March 23, 1596,25 on which date was concluded the 
treaty under which Chand Bibi, regent of Almadnagar, ceded the province of Berar to 
the emperor Akbar. . 


The besieged garrison of Ahmadnagar had some hopes of assistance from Raja ‘Ali 
Khan, on account of his known sympathies with the kingdoms of the Dakan, but they were 
ultimately disappointed. The author of the Burhén-i-Ma'dsir writes, ‘ Traditions of the 
‘old friendship of Raja ‘Ali Khan, ruler of Khandesh, still remained, and he maintained an 
‘uninterrupted intercourse with those within the fort, so that they were enabled, by his 
‘means, to introduce any supplies that they might require, and occasionally, when a body 
‘of gunners came from the other forts in the kingdom to reinforce those in Ahmadnagar, 
‘they were able to enter the fortress by the connivance of Raja ‘Ali Khan, and greatly 
‘ strengthened the defence. When this matter became known to the prince (Sultan Murad) 
“he removed Raja ‘Ali Khan from the position which he occupied and placed that section 
‘ of the trenches under the command of Raja Jagannath, who was one of the great Rajpiat 
‘amirs, and thus all ingress and egress were stopped. In the course of the siege, and while 
‘it was at its height, Raja ‘Ali Khan, being instigated thereto by Akbat’s amirs, sent to. 
‘Chand Bibi Sultan a letter, saying, “I purposely accompanied the Mughul army into this 
“gountry with the object of preserving the honour of the Nizim Shahi dynasty. I know 
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2 This ig the date given in the Burhdn.i.Ma’dgir. According to the Akbarnima terms were 
concluded and the imperial forces retired on March 2, 1596. 
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‘well that this fortress will, in a short time, be captured by the Mughuls. See that ou 
‘shun not the fight, but protect your honour, and surrender the fort at the last to the prince 
‘who will give you in exchange for it any fort and any district in this country that you ay 
‘choose. The honour of the Nigam Shahi house is, owing to the connection between us, the 
‘game to me as the honour of my own house, and it is for this -cason that 1, laying aside all 
‘fear of arrow or bullet, have come to the gate of the fort, and I will bring Chand Bibs 
‘Sultan to my own camp.” When the defenders received this letter their dismay and eonfu- 
‘sion were greatly increased, and they were struck with terror, for they had relied much on 
‘Raja ‘Ali Khan, and they now almost decided to surrender, hut Afzal khan did his bost 
‘to pacify them and to calm their fears, and sent Raja ‘Ali Khan a reply, saving, “I wonder 
‘at your intellect and policy in sending such a letter to Chand Bibi Sultan, and at your 


em « 


‘endeavouring to destroy this dynasty. It was you who went forth to greet. the Mughul 
‘army, and it was you who brought them into this country, and the Sultans of the Dakan 
‘will not forget this. Soon, by the grace cf God, the Mughul army will have to retreat, 
‘and then Chand Bibi Sultén will be in commanication, as before, with the Sultans of 
‘the Dakan. It will then be for you to fear tho vengeance of the heroes of the Dakan, and 
‘to tremble for your house and for your kingdom!” When this reply reached Raja ‘Ali 
‘khan he was overcome with shame for what hoe had written, and the Muyhul 4 mirs gave 
Sup all hope of taking the fortress.’ 
(79 be continued.) 
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DEKKAN OF THE SATAVAHANA PERIOD, 
By Pror, D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A.; CALCUTTA. 
CHAPTER LI. 
POLITICAL HISTORY—(continued from page 78 above). 

THE reign of Nahapina, though it began gloriously, came to @ disastrous end. He 
was defeated and killed in battle by Gantamiputra Satakarni of the Satavahana dynasty. 
In Cave No. 3 at Nasik has been cut oa large inscription, which sets forth a long panogyric 
of this king. We shall soon give a somewhat detailed account of this record, but. here we 
may notice only two epithets used in connection with Gautamiputra Satekaraut and coming 


immediately one after tho other. The first calls him the uprooter of the Kshahardta race 


and the second the restorer of tho glory of the Sdtavahana family.t The firkt epithet, 
making allowance for tho exaggeration which it obviously contains, indicates that ho 
certainly killed, if not all the Kshaharatas, at least those who ruled over Mahérashtra, 
Gujarat and Central India. Otherwise there is no sense in his being represented to have 
re-ostablished the glory of the Saétavahana dynasty to which he pertaincd. We know that 
tho S&tavahanas had held Northern Maharashtra and somo parts of Central India before 
these came under the sway ot Nahapina. It is true that these epithets alone do not 
necessarily prove that Gautamiputra Satakarni turned his arms against Nahapana himself 
and killed him. But this can be easily inferred from certain facts revealed by the 
Jogaltembhi hoard. The total number of coins from the lot examined by Rev. M. Scott 
was 13,250, Only one-third of this number consisted of Nahapina’s own, COIs, the 
remaining two-thirds being those of N ahapana re-struck by Gautamiputra Satakarni, 2 
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It is worth mena that in this second cless of coins, ¢.c. those re-struck by Satakarni, there 
was not a single one belonging to any prince other than Nahapina, as would certainly 
have been expected if any such ruler had really intervened between them, especially as 
these coins numbered upwards of 8,000, I think, the eyidence supplied by this hoard is 


conclusive that Satakarni destroyed Nahapana. 

The extent of Gautamiputra’s territory may be inferred from the description given of 
him in the big Nasik Cave inscription referred to above. Therein he is said to have been 
king of the following countries :— 


1. Asika—This country has been mentioned by Varadhamihira, but he does not tell 
us where cxactly it was situated. 


2. Asaka.—This evidently is Assaka, the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit Asmaka. This 
must he the country watered by the lower Godavari, consisting of the south-east parts of 
the Nizam’s Dominions and the Godavari District of the Madras Presidency,® Its capital 
Potana or Potali has been mentioned in the Pali literature. 4 

3. Mulaka—is the country with Pratishthana or Paithan as its capital. 

4. Suratha—is Surishtra, corresponding to modern Kathicwar. 

5. Kukura—probably modern Gujarat.® 


6. Aparanta.—The word literally means the Western End. Ptolemy, who was 
contemporaneous with Gautamiputra and Pulumavi divides Ariakes (ASaparexn = Aparintika) 
into four sections, two on the seaboard and two situated inland. Of those on the 
sea-coast the northern corresponded to the Thind and Kolabaé Districts and the 
southern to the Ratnagiri and North Kanara Districts. Of the inland parts the northern 
was very nearly coincident with the country watered by the upper Godavari, and the 
southern included the Kanarese-speaking districts of the Bombay Presidency. Both the 
northern sections belonged to the Sadinon (=Satavaéhanas). 


7. Antpa.—A district on the Upper Narmada with Méhishamiti as capital.?’ Mahishmats 
has been identified with Mandhata in the north-west corner of the Central Provinces. 8 


8. Vidabha—is of course Vidarbha. It corresponds to the western portion of Berars 
and the valley-country west of it. 

9. Akaxdvanti—Mialwé. I take this whole as one name, This is clearly indicated by 
the fact that in the Junagadh inscription it is qualified by the word Piérvapara, which means 
both the eastern and western divisions of the Akaravanti ape and not the eastern 
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3 In the Sutta- ere (V. 977) the Assaka (Agmaka) country has been associated with Mulaka, 
exactly as it has been done in this inscription. In the edition of the Sutta-nipiéta by V. Fausboll 
the reading Alaka® is wrongly adopted in the text (Vs. 977 and 1010-1), and the variant Mulaka 
noticed in the foot-notes. The Sutta-nipata distinctly tella us that the capital of Mulaka was. 
Patitthanae (Paithan) and that Assaka was situated immediately to its south slong the river Godavari. 

4 Jat. ITI, 3 and 15. 

§ Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar identifies it with that portion of Rajputéna which is called 
Kiu-cho-lo by Hiouen Thsang (Yuan Chwang) (7'rans. Inter. Or. Cong., 1874, 312-35 HHD., 17, n. 4). 
According to Pandit Bhagw4nlal it denotes “ probably part of Hast Rajputana” (B. G., I, i. 36 
n. 7). But agin this and Rudradéman’s Junagadh inscription Kukura is associated with Aparinta,. 
it seems to be part of Gujarat, 

6 Above XIII, 325-7 and 366-7. ? Trans. Inter. Or. Cong., 1874, 3138, 

8 JRAS., 1910, 445-6. ° Pargiter, Mdrkandeya-Purdaa, 335, 
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Akers | — the western Avanti Conny as has been taken by Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji.” The eee a Nae is against the Sanskrit idiom! Avanti, of course, is 
another nani for Ujjayint (Ujjain), and Akara, I think, is identical with the ancient midland 
town a Agar, 40 miles NNE. of Ujjain from which the Bania caste Agarval derives ita 
name. 

Gautamiputra is also styled ‘lord’ of the following mountain ranges :— 

1, Vijha = Vindhya, here denoting the portion of the Vindhya range east of Bhopal, 

2. Achhavata = Rikshavat—“ the Satpura Hills, and the, hills extending through the 
middle of Berar and the south of Chutiaé Nagpur nearly into West Bengal.’ 23 

3. Parivata == Pariyatra, the portion of the Vindhya range, west of Bhopfl. 

4. Sahya== the SahyAdris. 

5. Kanhagiri = Krishnagiri, doubtless the mountain on which Kauherft in the Thana 
district is situated and from which it derives its name, It is mentioned as Kanhasela=x= 
Krishnasaila in inscriptions of Kanheri Caves, | 

6. Macha—not identified so far. 

7. Siritana = Sristana, probably the samo as Srf-daila or Sri-parvata, the name of a 
mountain on the river Kistné in the Karnul District.’ 

%. Malaya—the southern portion of the Western Ghats, 

9, Mahinda = Mahendra, the great range between the Mahanadi and Godavari in 
Eastern India—the Eastern Ghats, 

10. Setagiri—not yet identified. 

ll, Chakora.—The Markandeya Purdua mentions it along with Sri-parvata (Sirifana). 
It may have been in the same locality. 

The specification of the mountain ranges is apt to lead one to suppose that Gautami- 
putra was the lord of the whole Dakshinipatha or Southern India, Their mention, 
however, need not mean that he was the lord of each whole range, If part of any range 
ran through his dominions, it would justify a panegyrist in calling him its lord. That 
Gautamiputra was not the master of the whole of Southern India is clearly proved by the 
fact that Ptolemy, while referring to his son Pulumévi who reigned conjointly with him | 
speaks not of one but of six kingsas ruling over different parts of Dakshinipatha, along with 
Pulumavi, Thus we have not only Polemaios (Pulumivi) reigning at Paithan but also 
Baleokuros at Hippokoura, Kerolothros (Keralaputra) at Karoura (Karar), Pandion 
( Pandya) at Modoura (Madura) and so forth.’ The list of the countries, however gives us 
a better idea of the extent of Gautamiputra’s territory. It shows that he held the whole 
of the country watered by the Godavart, Berar, Malwa, Kithiawar, Gujarat and Northern 


Konkan. 
The object of the large inscription alluded to above (Inscription No. 2) is to record the 
grant of Nisik. Cave No. 3 to the Bhadriyaniya sect of Buddhist monks by Gautami,’¢ 
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® Above, vii. 259 ; BG., 1.i. $36 and XVI. 631 


7 Iso the translation of this passage from the J undgadh inscription by Kielhorn (HI,, VIIT. 47). 
us Ba. IX. i, 10. ° ai 13 Pargiter, M area es Purdya, 840. 

‘ : : 15 Above XLII. 366-8. 

a tala a es woeNn (ASWI., IV. 109; 


%¢ Bihler and M. Senart take Balasiri to be th» | Senda of thia Q 
El., VIII. 62). But this is highly improbable, because Balasiri does not sound to be a proper name, 


and seems to be as much an attributive as the other phrases following it. Nor is Gaute iad he oe 
name, It only means that through her father sho belonged to the Gotama gotra. Similar i noes 
are Vasishthi, Madhari and so forth. This reminds us of the usage still ourrent in Rajputan’ where-no 


Rant is known by her proper name, but only by her clan name. 
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mother of Satakarni and grand-mother of Pulumivi. The inscription, it is worthy of 
note, refers itself to the reign of Pulumavi and not Satakarni, and is dated the 13th day 
of the second fortnight of summer of the 19th regnal year of the former. On the same 
day the village of Sudasana in the Govardhana district was granted for the maintenance 
of the Cave (Inscription No. 3) by the lord of Dhanamkata,!”7 who must be Gautamiputra 
Satakarni and the village of Piséjipadaka by Pulumavi for painting it (Inscription No. 2). 
In the 22nd year, however, in licu of Sudasana the village of Samalipada in the same district 
was given, not by Satakarni but by Pulumavi (Inscription No. 3). It seems that before 
this cave, t.c. Cave No. 3 at Nasik, was excavatod the Bhadrayaniya mendicants were living 
in some of the caves already existing on the hill which in the inscriptions is called Triragmi. 
For the maintenance of these mendicants Gautamiputra Satakarni 18 granted a piece of 
land in the village of Aparakakhadi in the 18th year, t.e. one year previous to the 
excavation and presentation of the cave to the Bhadriyaniyas (Inscription No. 4). But the 
village could not be inhabited and the field could not be tilled. Another piece of land 
was therefore given in the year 24 by Saétakarui who was here joined by his mother in the 
making of this gift (Inscription No. 5). 


It is supposed by Bihler and Bhagwanlal Indraji that tho dates of Inscriptions Nos, 4 
and 5 in which Gautamiputra Sitakarni is mentioned as tho donor must refer to his reign 
and those of Inscriptions Nos. 2 and 3 to the reign of Pulumivi who alone figures there 
as tho grantee. It is, therefore, contended that Satakarni and Pulumavi reigned 
separately, the latter after the former, even so far as Mahar&shtra was concerned and 
that Sitakarni was dead when Cave No. 3 was granted to the Bhadrayaniyas, Sir 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, on the other hand, contends that{all these dates pertain to the 
reign of Pujumavi and that he reigned conjointly with hix father, the former over 
Maharashtra and the latter over the hereditary Satavahana dominions. The latter view 
alone can be correct. Forin Inscription No. 5 Gautamiputra Satakarni, who iy the donor 
there along with his mother, issues a grant in favour of Buddhist monks, who, it is 
expressly stated, were staying in the cave which was the pious gift of theirs. This cave 
which was a pious gift of Satakarni and his mother must doubtless be Cave No. 3 which, 
as we have seen above, was excavated and given over to the Bhadrayaniyas. But then 
we have also seen that this cave was presented to these monks in the 19th regnal year, 
not of Satakarni but of Pulumivi. Inscription No. 2 does not leave us in any doubt on 
this point. Evidently Satakarni was living when the cave was granted to the Bhadriyantyas, 
otherwise how could he possibly make any grant to these monks while they were dwelling 





way 


7 The words Yaamhe hi sava 19 gi pu 2 dive 13 Dhanukatasamanehi ya etha pavate . . . dato 
have very much puzzled the antiquarians. Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, Bihler and M. Senart take 
Dhanakutasamanehi to stand for Dhanyakata-Sramanaih. 1 cannot understand how these Sramanas 
could have granted the village of Sudasane. Besides, the word Sramana nowhere occurs in dave 
inscriptions and in the senso of Buddhist mendicants. Dhanakatasamanechi must, therefore, be taken 
as equivalent to Dhanakata-sdminehi and connected with dato as is done by Sir Ramkrishnea Bhandarkar 
(ZAHD., 18, n, 2). Tho letters amhehi preceding the date I split up into the two words amhe hi 
amhe I take in the sense of ‘ we’ and connect with daddma. c 

#8 M. Senart supposes that Nasik Inscription No. 4 calls Gautamiputra SAtakarni ‘lord of 
Bendkataka’. I however profer to read Bendkafakdé svdmi with Buhler and Pandit Bhagwanlal, and 
take Benikataka to be the place where the king’s army was encamped. Similarly in Nasik Inscription 
No. 3 I prefer to read Navanard svdmi instead of Navanara-svdmi and suppose that Pulumavi issues 
his order from a locality called Navanara. 


and 


id 
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in the cave presented to them? Further, as Inscription No. 2 is datedin the reign of 
Pulumavi notwithstanding that his father Satakarni was alive, the only possible conclusion 
is that the former was ruling over Mahirashira and the latter ovor the old Andhra territory, 
and that consequently all the dates of the inscriptions just noted must refer to the reign 
of Pujumavi alone. 














Klaudios Ptolemaios, writing his geography of India shortly after a.p., £50 speaks of 
at least three kings ruling over different parts of Western India. Thus he tells us that 
Ozene was the capital of Tiastenes, Baithana of Siro Polemaivs, and Hippokoura of 
Balovkouros.20 Ozene is, of course, Ujjain, and Baithana is Paithan on the Godavart, the 
ancient Pratishthina, in Nizam’s deminions. Hippokonra has not been definitively 
identified, some taking it to be Kolh&pur and others Hippargi in the Bij fipur district. 
Of the royal names Tiastenex obviously corresponds to Chashtana, tho founder of the 
second Kshatrapa dynasty, which we know wiclded sway over Kathiawar, Gujar’t and 
Malwa and which seems to have immediately succeedcd Nahapina’s family. Siro Polemaios 
is Sri-Pulumavi, son of Gautamiputra Sitakarni, and Baleokouros is Viliviyakura, name 
of a king whose coins have been found at Kolhapur. Those three princes havo, therefore, 
been regarded as contemporaries of onc another. 


Diverse views have been expressed in regard to the relation in which Chashtana stood 
with Nahapina, on the one hand, and with Gautamiputra Satakarai, on the other. Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji to the last held that Chashtana was a contemporary, though not a 
subordinate, of Nahapina.?2 According to Dr. Ficet Chashtana was Nahapana’s co-regent 
or viceroy at Ujjain just as Bhdmaka was in Kathiawar.2") Prof, Oldenberg and Dr. 
Burgess regard Chashtana as the satrap of Gautamiputra Satakarni, the Andhra con 
queror of Nahapana.?4 Prof. Rapson and Mr. V, A. Smith, however, consider that he was 
a satrap of the Kushana sovereigns who ruled over North India.2° Now, Chashtana’s 
coins have been found in Kathidwér and Gujarat and even as far north as Ajmer and 
Pushkar. His capital, as Ptolemy tells us, was Ujjain. It scems that if we exclude tho 
Poona and Nasik districts, his dominions were co-extensive with those of Nahapana. It is 
not, therefore, probable that both Nahapina and Chashtana ruled simultaneously or that 
Chashtana was a viceroy of Nahapina. Again, his foreign title Kshatrapa and the use of 
the Kharoshthi alphabet on his coins clearly show that Chashtana was a viceroy, not of 
Gautamiputra Satakarvi, but of some northern alien power. The view held by Prof, 


Rapson and Mr. Smith, viz. that he was a satrap of the Kushana family, is therefore, the 


only plausible one. [It appears that after the destruction of the Kshaharata family, the 


Kushana overlord appointed Chashtana to be a satrap and dispatched him to save &# 
much of Nahapana’s territory as was possible from the clutches of the Sata vahanaa, 
Chashtana seems to have performed his task not unsatisfactorily, because, as the find 
spots of his coins show, the Poona and Nasik districts were the only two provinces from 
Nahapina’s territory which he did not hold. 

But it may be asked: how is it that Nasik Inscription No. 2 makes Gautamiputra 
Satakarni thelord not only of Akaravanti (M4lwi) but also of Surashtra (Kathiawar )— 
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19 For a full discussion of the subject, seo my article in JRBRAS., XXIEI. 69 and ff. 
20 Above, XILI, 359 and 366. 2 KUWD., 44; BOL, 1. is GEL 
3 JRAS., 1913, 993 and a. L 


2 BG., I. i. 32. 7 
4 Above, X. 226; ASWL., iv. 37,n. 4. 5 CC!.-AMK., Intro, evi; HHI, 210011, 
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just those provincés which were under the sway of Chashtana? | The answer is simple, 
The date of this inscription is the 19th regnal year of Pulumavi. What is its Christian 
equivalent ? If we suppose, as is commonly held, that Nahapaina was killed in battle 
shortly after the year 46 (=-a.D. 124) the last date we have for him, Pulumavi’s nineteenth 
regnal year must correspond to circa a.p. 145. Now no less than six stone inscriptions 
have been discovered in Cutch, bearing the date 52 and referring themselves to the conjoint 
reign of Chashtana and his grandson Rudradiman.2¢ It appears that in the year 52 
(=.4.D. 130) Chashtana was Mahikshatrapa and his grandson Rudradéman Kshatrapa, 
governing Kachchha and Surashtra. It was therefore between 4,p. 130 and 145 that 
Gautamiputra Satakarni seems to have wrested Maélw& and Kathiawar either from 
Chashfana or Rudradiman, but most probably from the former. The story appears to be 
simply this. Gautamiputra Satakarni and his son Vasishthiputra Pulum@vi came from the 
south-east to regain the provinces lost to their family, overthrew Nahap4ana circa a.p. 126, 
and re-established their power over the north-west part of Maharashtra. Not being content 
with this, they soon turned their arms against another dynasty of foreigners—the Kshatrapa 
dynasty that came immediately after Nahapina and succeeded in wresting their dominions 
also about A.D. 145. This is also clear from a rock inscription of Rudradiman at Junagadh 
in Kithiawar. In this record men of all castes are represented to have gone toRudradiman 
and chosen him as their lord for protection.2” If Rudradiman had succeeded Chashtana 
in the natural course of things, people of different castes would not have repaired to him 
and selected him as their protector. Evidently his family seems to have lost the kingdom 
and he to have regained it. This is also indicated by the boast of Rudradéman in the same 
inscription that the title of Mahakshatrapa he had won for himself and not inherited.?8 
He was by no means slow to retrieve the glory of his family. For the same Junigadh 
opigraph speaks of Rudradéman as the lord of Akarivanti, Surashtra, Kukura and Aparinta 
---just those countries ruled over by Gautamiputra Satakarni according to Nisik Inscription 
No. 2as stated above. Now the date of the Junigadh epigraph is (Saka) 72 = a.p. 150, 
and the date of the Nasik inscription, we have seen, is about 4.D, 145. It must be, therefore, 
between 145 and 150 4.p. that Rudradaman succeeded in reconquering the provinces lost 
to his family. Again, it is worthy of note that Rudradiman is represented to have twice 
subdued Sitakarui, the lord of Dakshindpatha, but not to have destroyed him in consequence 
of his relationship with him not being remote and to have acquired a good name on that 
account. It will be seen that this Sitakarni can be no other than Gautamiputra Sftakarni. 








26 I was tho first to discover these inscriptions (PRASI.-WC, 1905-06, 35) ; yet, curiously enough, 
my name has not been mentioned in 4AS/.-AR., 1905-06, 166-7. A detailed summary of their contents 
has been published by me in PRASI,-WC., 1914-15, 67. The date of these inscriptions ig thus 
oxpressed : Rdjiio Chashtanasa Ysimotikaputrasa rajno Rudradamasa Jayaddmaputrasa varshe dvi- 
pachase 56 2 Phaguna-bahulasa dvitiyam 15 2. At first I was inclined to supply pauirasa after 
Yedmotikaputrasa, and refer the date to the reign of Rudradéman (JBBRAS.,, XXIII. 68). Mr. R. C, 
Majumdar of the Calcutta University hag kindly offered the suggestion that the date had better 
be referred to the conjoint reign of Chashtana ard Rudradéman. I entirely accept this suggestion 
which is a very happy one. This at once does away with the necessity of supplying the word pautrasa— 
an addition which seems to be highly improbable when we have to make it not to one but to six 
records that wore found in Cutch and whicheven though it is made does not render the passage 
entirely freo from straining. It, therefore, seems that Jayadaéman died and was succeeded to hie 
Kshatrapa rank by his eon Rudradaman during the life-time of Chashtana himself. 

7 WI., VILL. 43, 1. 9. 2 Ibid, 44, 1. 15. 
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Nasik Inscription No, 5 tells us that he was alive at least up to the 24th regnal year of 
Pulum avi, which must correspond to 4.D. 1560—the date of the Junagadh i necription. Now, 
in what relationship could this SAtakarpi have stood with Rudradiman ? In thig conneotion 
one Kanheri inscription is invariably referred to. It records the grant of a cnipiater of the 
queen of Vasishthiputra Satakarni. Her name is lost, but she is said to have been the 
daughter of a Mahakshatrapa called Rudra. Rudra may of course stand for Rudradiman, 
Rudrasimha or Rudrasena—all belonging to Chashtana’s fam ily. But, according to Biihler, 
the form of the letters is of the time cf Rudradaman. Visishthiputra Satakarni was 
thus Rudradaman’s son-in-law. The metronymic Vasirht¢h iputra clearly shows that the 
former was, like Pulumiavi, a son of Gautamiputra Siitakarni. Gautamiputra Sitakarni 
was, therefore, the father of Rudradiman’s son-in-law. Satakarui’s connection with Rudra- 
diman was thus by no means intimate and can be described as “not remote,’’ as has been 
done in the Junagadh inscription.?9 


Gautamiputra Satakarni was succeeded by his son Pulumavi. We have seen above 
that he was ruling conjointly with his father, the former over Maharashtra and the latter 
over Andhra-desa. After the death of Satakarni, Pulumavi seems to have become ruler of 
Andbra desa also, For we have an inscription on the Amarivati sfipa in the Kistna 
district which distinctly refers itself to his reign.8° His coins also have been found in the 
Kistny and Godavari districts! showing clearly that he had succeeded to his ancestral 
kingdom. Pulumdvi died about a.p. 158, and was succeeded by his brothers, Siva-ri- 
Satakarni and Sri-Chandra-Sati. Coins of these two last have been found, which, so far as 
the numismatic style is concerned, are closely connected with those of Pulumiavi.®3 Besides, 
they three have the common metronymic Viasishthiputra. This shows thut they must all 
be brothers. According to the Matsya Purana, Pulumavi was succeeded by Siva-Sri, 
who can, therefore, be no other than Siva-Sri-Sjtakarni of the coins. With this prince 
I identify Vasishthiputra Satakarni, son-in-law of Rudradaman, who, as I have remarked 
before, has been mentioned ina Kanheri cave inscription. Siva-Sri-Sitakarni must thus 
have been succeeded by Sri Chandra-Sati. We do not know who came immediately after 
this last king, But of the two Sétavaéhana princes who remain to be noticed, Sakarena 
was certainly earlier than Yajna-Sitakarni on paleographic grounds. The name of the 
first prince occurs in two records inscribed in a cave at Kauheri,®® but secms to have been 
wrongly deciphered, Three years ago I had occasion to examine the inscriptions personally. 
I also took estampages of the portions which contained his name. And on a careful 
comparison I was convinced that the real name of the king was not Sakasena but Siri-Sita. 
Commonsense also would lead us to doubt the correctness of the first reading, For the 
first line has been read as: Sidha@h rafio Madhariputasa Svami-Sakasenasa. Now, it is 
worthy of note that wherever we meet with a Sitavahana name in an inscription, it is 
invariably prefixed with the honorific Siri (=4Sri). Thus we bave Siri-Satakani, Siri- 
Pulumiavi, Siri-Yajiia-Saétakani, and so forth. And the two Kayheri inscriptions just 
referred to alone become an exception, if we read Sakasena. Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji 
Sa Pa Ano On Ts cae etc ARN NEF Sc Ets NO Ie tO SUE ee ee 

29 For a detailed consideration of this question see JBBRAS., XXUI. 72-3. 


30 Liiders’ List, No, 1248. 31 C10. AM, 20-3. 
82 Jbid, Intro. xl. 3 4SW/., V. 79 and 82. 
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was nearer to the truth wie he aneponed to ey allo: ‘Girisema. es ie a matter of fact 
there is absolutely no doubt as to the first two -letters being Siri, And the next two 
almost certainly are Sdia—a reading which is fortified by the fact that we know a 
Sitavahana prince of exactly this name from coing found in Western India.** The last 
Satavihana king whose name has been preserved is, as mentioned above, Gautamiputra 
Sri-Yajia-Satakarni, One inscription of his has been found in Chinna in the Kistna district 
aud three in Maharashtra—two in a Kanheri and one in a Nésik Cave.3¢ This shows that 
both the Andhra-desa and Mahirishtra continued to be under the Sitavahanas up to this 
time. Nay, he seems to have extended his sway far beyond as is indicated by the find- 
spots of his coins. Some of these have been found not only in Gujarat but also in 
Kathiawar and Eastern Mialwi. He, therefore, appears to have wrosted these provinces 
from the Kshatrapa dynasty of Ujjain as Gautamiputra Sitakarni did sometime before 
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him. 


Aftor Yajfia Satakarni Maharashtra seems to have beon lost to the Satavahana 
dynasty. This appears to have been caused by the irruption uf the Abhiras. In a cave 
at Nasik we have got an inscription which refers itself ta the reign of tho Abhira king 
isvarasena, son of Sivadatta.3? In Malwa, Gujarat and Kathiiwar we find coins of a king 
callod isvaradatta who, though he styles himself a Mahakshatrapa, was an intruder. He 
has beon looked upon as an Abhira, and it is quite possible that the names of the Abhira 
king and his father referred to in the Nasik inscription were really {Svaradatta and Sivasena, 
and not isvarasena and Sivadatta. Tho father is not called a king, and if ho had really 
been a ruler, the word réjfiah would certainly have been conjoined with his name. The 
son alone, therefore, seems to have been a king and made himself so, And it seoms to 
me that it was one and the same Abhira prince, viz. Tsvaradat ta, who conquered not only 
Malwa, Gujarat and Kathiaéwar but also Maharashtra, I have elsewhere shown ?8 that 
Isvaradatta is to be assigned to A.D, 188-90. This certainly places him immediately after 
Yajia Satakarui. 


Though the Saétavahanas were deprived of Maharashtra or Western Dekkan about the 
ond of the socond century a.D., they for sometime retained possession of Eastorn Dekkan. 
We have thus coins of Sri-Rudra-Sftakarni, Srf-Krishua-SAatakar ni and Sri-Chandra (IT) 
found in Central Provinces and Andhra-dega only and not at all in Western India.2° Tf we 
assign an average reign of 15 years to each one of these kings, the Satavahana power came 
to an end in the first half of the third century a.p. On the Jagayyapetta stipa in the 
Kistna district, we have three inscriptions belonging to the regin of Sri-Virapurushadatta 
of the Ikshvaku family. On paleographic grounds the records have been ascribed to the 

third century. It, therefore, seems that the extinction of the Baitavahana rule was caused 
by a northern dynasty called Ikshvaku, 


To be continued 


3% JBBRAS, XII. 407-9. 33 CIC.-AMk,, p. 1. 


% HI.,1.96; ASWI., V. 75 and 79; El., VIII, 94. 8? HI, VIII. 88. 
38 4 S[- AR. 1013-14, p, 230. 39 O1C,.-AMk., Intro., xlii, & ff. 
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ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE KAUTPILIYA. 
a BY HERMANN JACOBI; BONN. 
( Translated* from the German by V. 8S. SUKTHANKAR, Pu.D.- Poona. ) 

There can be no doubt that the Kautiliya is one of the oldest. monuments of the 
classical Sanskrit literature; for from the Whole range of this literature upto the earliest 
times one can cite numerous instances of quotation and borrowins that goto prove the 
acquaintance with this work and the recognition of its authority.' But already 
A. Hillebrandt, to whom we owe the first really critical inquiry concerning 1 he Kantiliva, has 
expressed a doubt regarding its authorship; at p. 10 of his monograph cited aint foot - 
note, he says: “We cannot assume that Kautilya himself is the sole author of the text 
in question. It only originates in his school, which quotes often the opinions of other 
teachers and opposes to them (after the manner of Satra works ) expressiv: the view of 
Kautilya himself, at times expressing the latter in the form. of direct mavims.” In other 
words the opinion of Hillebrandt is that just as in the Sitras the view of the aullowed 
author is cited with his name, while in reality that particular work ody arises in his 
school, so also the expressions ws Aautilyah or aetié Kantilyah, which occur 72 times, 
reveal the fact that the Kautilya could not have been the work of Kautilyva himself, but 
must have arisen in a school of his, the existence of which we are led to postulate. Now 
the editor of the text has already, in my opinion, conclusively rofuted this arpument in 
his Preface, p. XII: “ But when certain occidental scholars judying (or rather misled 2) 
by current usage, according to which no author when he sets forth his own view puts down 
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alongside of it his name, hold the opinion that works which contain the names of Badaraivana, 
Bodhayana, oete., in formule like ttt Baddardyanch, tty aha Bodhd yanuh, it¢ Nautilya, ete. are 
not composed by thesc persons, their view ix based on the ignorance of the usage of the 
ancient Indian scholars. For, when an author, after refuting (S33) the views of his 
opponents, wishes to express his own views, ho must either speak of diusclf in the first 
person. or specify his name. The use of the first person, which involves the beinging into 
prominence of one’s own person, is opposed even to this day to the sentiment of tndian 
scholars; they rather would take pains to conceal their personality. Consequently: those 
suthors could not help giving their own names when they were stating their own views. 
For this reason it is not right to assert that our Arthasastra was written not by BKauutlva 
himself but by some one from the circle of his pupils, notwithstanding the frequent 
repetition of the formula te Kautilyah in the work.” 

The occurrence of the expression tft Aaiwnlyah is, as far ius bt know, the only argument 
that has been advancod against the authorship of Kantilva, put this evidence ix, as we 
must grant Shama Shastri, inconelusive. On the other hand, it would not ite either ~ look 
upon it as a positive proof of his authorship; for, one loos COME QEPOSS CHSes TE which be who 
is named as the author in the way mentioned above, 1s not the real author, for mstunce, 
Jaimini and Badarayana, as they mutually quote each other, cannot be the wuthors of the 


two Mimiamsa Sitras; for, that the two Mimamsa Satras could have been produced approxi- 
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unaided efforts; tho more so as, owing to the difficulties in the way of COTMMUND TREE bid 
of the article, the translation coukl not be submitted to him for the ees fit, ot ae ala it ppd 
necossary to add that T arn solely responsible for the errors and im poriec tions at the Seetiens Ion.—-V. 8. BAI 

1 See A. Hillebrandt, Das Kuutiliyasistra und Verwandtes, Breslai 1908, Oe 2 ft al Hertel i. 
WZKM., Vol. 24, pp. 417f. The author in these Sitzungsberichten, LITT, pp. 733, 755, footnote 1, 962, 


2 Translator. 
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mately at the same time seems impossible on account of the extreme dissimilarity of their 
styles, and perhaps also by reason of their mutual differentiation as pirva and utara. If we, 
therefore, provisionally leave out of consideration the specific statements of the author of 
the Kautiliya regarding his personality and confine our attention to the occurrence of his. 
name in the formula iti Kautilyah, it would be after all possible to imagine that Kautilya 
might not be the author of the Arthas Astra that is called after him. It would then be 
a work of an indeterminate period of composition, and would be without that significance 
for the ‘culture history’ (A ulturgeschichte) which, I am convinced, it possesses. The great 
importance of this question calls for a detailed inquiry, which is to occupy us in the sequel. 
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When we say that a work had its origin in the school of @ certain individual person 
after whom it is named, we must assume two things: 1. that the alleged author was the 
founder of a school that acknowledged him as such in the sense that he, either materially or 
formally, brought the development of a ‘ discipline © to a certain completion and, through 
its being regularly handed down from teacher to pupil, made a new beginning ; 2. that 
the ‘discipline’, that had been handed down in that manner and perhaps also amplified 
as regards minor details through diseussion and Controversy, was put forward in the form 
of a book by some subsequent adherent of the school. Can we make these assumptions in 


Sd 


the case of the Kautilya ? 


[834 | That Kautilya could have been the founder of a school in the above sense is 
hardly conceivable in the light of what we know from history of the position of this man. For, 
according to the unanimous voice of tradition, which makes itself heard already in the Kauti- 
lya (yena sastram ca sastram ca Nandara jagaté ca bhuh | umarse no ddhrtany aéu), he had played a 
leading part at the time of the founding of the Mauryan Empire and’ become the first Chancel - 
lor of the State that was soon to grow to such prodigious dimensions. This office imposed on | 
him undoubtedly a task to which only a man endowed with extraordinary powers could be 
equal, That such a man might have ‘formed aschool” among the statesmen and diplomats 
of his time—-as we might say of Bismarck-—may be unhesitatingly admitted ; but that he 
had founded an academy is difficult to believe. Just try and imagine Bismarck at the end 
of the day's work, if there was at all an end to it, lecturing to a number of Assessors on the 
theory of politics and administration! Hardly less preposterous ix it to imagine that 
Kautilva, the Indian Bismarck, should collect pupils around himself like a common 
Pandit,? instruct them in the Arthasastra, and im this manner found a school of the 
Kautiliyas. On the other hand, it is quite compatible with the character of a great state s- 
man, nay even a ruler, that he should deal with the subject of his avocation or a part of it: in 
theoretical treatises, as indeed was actually done by Frederick the Great. Therefore, if one 
may speak of a school of Kautilya in any sense of the term whatever, then such a school 
could have originated not with Kautilya personally, but only through the medium of the’ 
Arthasastra written by him. In other words the book does not owe its existence to the 
school, but the school to the book, [t is perhaps not superfluous to point out that the 
word school is’used in the last sentence in two widely different senses, Jn the former 
gase-—that is, had. Kautilya himself founded the school-—the word school signifies the 
sequence of teachers and pupils, gurut/syasamtana, in the latter the totality of the followers 
of Be doctrines, , tanmatinusirita. . 
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% Iti is true that in tlie first Act of the Nudrardknacé he ix represented as one. But. the author of 
this drama, who lived 6 millennium after Canakya’s time, depicts the age of his hero efter the pattern 
ofshis own. 
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Now, what do we know in reality about a school of the Kautilives? The solitary 
fact which could be adduced in tavour of its postulation is that Kamandaki, the author 
of the Nitisira, calls Visnugupta, ¢. ¢. Kautilya, his guru (II 6). In this instance gurt can 
clearly not be taken in its strict sense ; for, since Kamandak i (as was shown above 1911 " 
p. 742) can at the earliest be placed [835]in the third century a.p., he could not have 
been a contemporary of the minister of Candragupta. In other words, in Kamandaki's 
mouth guru signifies cither the Great Master of the Science or the parampurdgura, But 
the latter appears on his own saying not to have been the case. For, after praising Vignu- 
gupta and his deeds in the introductory verses of his work (I 2-6), he proceeds to say : 
dursandt tasya sudyso vidyandm paradisvanah | 
rajavidyapriyataya samksiplagrantham arthavat rae 
uparjane palane ca bhimer bhiimitvaram prati | 
yat kimed upadekxyamo rajavidyavidim matam PS: 
“‘¥rom out of the teaching (darsandt = sdstrat (“.) of this sage, whose gaze has ponctrated to 
the deepest fundament of all sciences, shall we, ax friends of the Science of Kings, teach only 
a small part concerning the acquisition and preservation of. territory on the part of the 
prince, abridged in form, but of like contents (urthavat, C. :artha(ta)s tu tdvdn eva yasya tal), 
to which the masters of the Science of Kings have given their assent.” As Kamandaki in 
this instance scribes the attribute sanhsipfayrantha to his work, therefore, contrasted With 
it, the original that served as the source must needs be called vistrtagrantha, with which 
only the Kautilfya could have been meant. This, undoubtedly, he means by darsana. 
as indeed also Vaisesika, and Nyfya-Darsana are the usual designations of these two 
Sutras. Our conclusion that the source used by Kiamandaki was tho Kautiliva is supported 
by his quotation If. 6: vidya: catasra evai ‘ta iti no gurudarsanam, which is almost identical 
with Kautiltya, p. 6, cafasra eva midya iti Kautilyah.'! In any event in’ Kamandaki we 
find no reference to dgama or amndya as we indeed might expect if he had learnt. the 
doctrines of Kautilva not from his work, but in his “sehool,” /.e. if Kautilva had beep. 
his parampardguru, 

To estimate, however, the relation of Kautilya to Kamandaki adequately, wo must. 
draw attention to two facts that are hinted at by Kamandaki himself in the verses 
translated above. In the first. place it is to be noted that he, in addition to the authority 
of Kautilya, appeals to the consensus of the savants of the science (rajavidyavidém matam), 
that is to say, he takes into consideration [| 836 | other authorities, older and newor, wher 
their doctrines have received general recognition. Thus we can explain divers. 
points of difference between Kamandaki and Kautilya as, for cxample, those dealt with 
above 1911, p. 742. A further instance concerns the doctrine of the mandala ( ‘ political 
sphere’) and its constituents to which Kautilya, p. 259, refers very briefly without 
mentioning any authorities, obviously as a matter of little practical value.“ But here was 
a field for idle theorists. Kimandaki cites VIII, 20-41 a great number of different theories, 
in some cases giving the names of their exponents. Thus it follows that he is not a. 
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4 XI, 68 Kamandaki refers to the views of Kautilya concerning the number of ministers in the Coun - 
cil of State (mantrim mantramand@ yale): yathdsambhavam ity anye ; cf. Kaut., p- 29: yothdsdmarthyam ité 
Kautttyah. His'including Kautilya under the anye would not be intelligib e, if he had belonged to a 
‘ School of the Kautilfyas.’ But in the mouth of a compilor who, in addition to his chief authority had 
congulted others as well, it is unobjectionable. On this question see the immmdiate sequel. | 

' § Interesting is Manu’s procedure in this respect. VII,“156 he teaches, what acconding to Kaman. 
daki, VITT, 28 isthe view of Usanss, and VII, 157 that of the Manavas (ib. 35). Thus we have here a 
combination of the two views, which we may expect to find in the Bhrguprokta Manusmrti, re 
this, however, no direct connection of Mame with the doctrines of the Manavas communicated , 
Kautilya is demonstrable, see above 1911, p. 743. 
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Sincacd nantes of his master. The second Seely of his work that deserves notice is 
that he presents only one small section of the Arthasastra (yat himcit). Ho omits 
everything that is concerned with the actual reality of the life in the State, the State affairs 
proper, such as Administration. Control of Trade and Commerce, Administration of 
Justice, cte., in fact, those very things which impart to the Kautiliya an incomparable valuc 
in our eyes; or at least he does not go beyond the most general maxims, Surely he was 
no statesman but @ typical Pandit; in fact, even his work is characterised by his 
commentator, p. 137, as mahakavyasvariipa, i.c. didactic poetry. The subjects which chiefly 
interest him are those that bear on abstract concepts, and may be discussed even by 
laymen with a vrdisemblance of political discernment : such parts of the Sastra, for instance, 
as have offered material to Bharavi in sarga land 2 of the Karatarjuniva, and Migha in 
the 2nd sarga of the Sisupalavadha for their descriptions and for many ingenious bons 
mots, Such is not the case with a science that is handed down traditionally and studied 
in a school, but rather with a Sastra which the author knows principally fron. books and 
frou which he concocts his own, In any case we cannot appeal to Kamandaki for 
establishing the actual existence of a school of the Kantilivyas, which is, in fact, here the 
point at issue, 

So far we have been treating of the school ‘‘as an indefinite abstraction : it is absolutely 
necessary that we now come to the actual facts of the case and try to determine the 
importance of the school for the development of the Arthasastra. We find Information 
regarding it | $37 | in what Kautilya says concerning the sources utilised by him. _ This 
question will now be subjected to a detailed examination. 

Ag authorities are mentioned in the Kautiliya the following : the acarydah 53 times, apare 
twice, eke twice, Manavih 5 times, Barhaspatyah 6, Ausanasah 6, Bhirvadvajah 7, Visslik- 
oth 6, Pirdsarah 4, Parisarah once, Parasarah once for the latter two we ought perhaps to 
read Parasdrih), Pisunah 6, Kaunapadantah 4, Vatavyadhih 5, Bahudautiputrah 1. Ambhi- 
yah (perhaps a mistake for dcaryah 7); besides these, six authors are mentioned once each, 
but probably not as authors of Arthasastras, see above 1911, p. 959. Kautilya thus refers 
to his predecessors 114 times-. all instances wher :in cither he differs from them, or they 
differ from one eon ~ and then he expresses his own views with @/ Aautilyah or neti 
Kautilyah (altogether 72 times) ; only once, p. 17, we find in a verse elat Nau llyadarsanam. 

This frequency of contradiction appears to me to disclose unmistakably an individual 
author with a pronounced critical tendency and is in entire harmony with the words of 
Kautilva quoted above, that he had reformed the Arthasistra without consideration in 
quite an independent manner (amarscna uddhriam asu). Vf the Kautiliva had originated in 
his school a long time after Kautilya’s death, and only reproduced those of his doctrines 
that in the meantime had attained general recognition, would people have taken the same 
interest in carefully noting all those points in which the doctrines of Kautilya differed 
from those of his predecessors ¢ And would they have called his opponents acdrydh ; ought 
not the founder of the school to be the only dcdryah for them ? 

Now it is highly remarkable that two rather large sections of the work, pp. -69-156 
and pp. 197-253, contain no reference to divergent views. ‘The former would have included 
the whole of the adhyaksapracdra (pp. 45-147), if antagonistic views had not been 
mentioned on pp. 63 and 68. At both these latter places the question is about the measure of 
punishment for losses which tho responsible overseers are guilty of (p. 63), and also about 
how to trace their crimes,® p. 68. Both these questions relate really to the Criminal Proce- 


6 Head laksayati for bhak:ayat’ of the printed edition. 
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dure and have nothing to do with Administration, the subject-matter of the adh yaksapra- 
cdra, The other section includes the 4th and 5th adhiharanas: ieaenin and 
yogavriiam upto the last adhyaya of the latter, whieh deals with a ian OHA 
withthe preceding one, namely, [ 838 | what shouldbe done in the event of a prospective 
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vacancy of the throne. These two sections, in whiel; no reference is made to anv 
antagonistic Views, have this in commen that they do not deol so much with general 
principles as rather contain detailed practical hints: the adh yakvapracera regarding 
Administration, Inspection of ‘Trade and Commerec, the other about Pohee, Budget signed 
similar subjects. They are things about which the doetrinerre does not worry himself, but 
which for the praciical politician are of the utmost importance sandon whieh after all 
oly such a person can give an authoritative opinion as has taken an detive part ra the 
affairs of the State. If Rautilya does not avail himself of the opportunity of entering into 
controversy im connection with these parts of his work, the reason probably ix that 
his pretecessors never having dea't with these subjects, mo opporturity offercd itself, 
In the introductory remarks of his work the use of the expression prayasas appears to show 
that he had some such idea in his mind: pithieya ldbhe palane ca yaranty arthasdsirani 
pirvacsryath prasthdpiutani, prayaws tind samhrtynr ham idam arliasisirain ketam, 

: (To be continued.) 


THE REVISED CHRONOLOGY OF THI LAST GUPPA EMPERORS, * 
BY RAMESH. CHANDKA MAIUMDAR, Mod. s CALCUTTA, 

Tue Bhitart Seal of Kumaragupta LL. has added three new names to the list of the 
Gupta Emperors. Dr. JToernle who announced this important disvovery in JASB., 
Vol. LNVITI, Part 1, p. 88, undertook at the same time a discussion about the chronology 
of these kings and arrived at the following conclusions about their dates : 

Poragupta, Awb. &70-—48o 
Narasimhagupta (Baladitya), ap. 485 - 530 
Kumiragupta TT, a.p. 5380) (accession). 

Dr. Hoernle’s views have been generally accepted by scholars. ‘Phus Mr. Vo A. Smith 
placed the accession of the three kings respectively in #80, 480 and 435 a.p.,' while 
Mr. Allan refers it to A.p. 480, 485 and 530.° 

A few inscriptions, recently discovered, seem however to invalidate the above conelu- 
sions. As none of these inseriptions has been published in detail, it will simplify: matters 
if a short description of each of them is given at the outset. 

1. The first in point of importance is an inscription on a Buddhist image discovered 
at Sarnath. The announcement of this discovery together with a reading of the dated 
portion was published in_ the Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India. 
Part IT, p. 22.% Through the kindness of Mr. R.D. Banerjee of the Indian Museum I 
had an opportunity of examining the estampages of this and the two following inseriptions. 


I road the dated portion as follows: 
Varsha Sate Guptand i sa-chatuhpoichdeadattare bhamin ratshat) humaragupte mdse 


J yat(shthe). “e-6 «6 
“In the year one hundred and fifty-four of the Guptas, in the month Jyaishtha, while 


Kumaragupta was protecting the earth.” 


* This article wag submitted for nublication in August 1917.—D.R 1. 

' Early History of I rdia, 3rd Edition, pp. 311-122 Catalogue of Gupta Co/nx, NLIX, LV, LX. 

4 See also Annual Progress Report of the Northern Circle, Buddhist and Hindu Monuinents, 1914-15, 
p- 65. 
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2&3. The second and the third inscriptions were also incised on Buddhist images. 
discovered at Sarnath. The announcement of their discovery together with a translation 
uf the dated portion was published in the Annual: Report of the Archeological Survey 
referred to above. . 

In one of these inscriptions a considerable portion of the line containing the date is 
quite illegible but enough remains to show that the two inscriptions belonged to the same 
year and were probably dated in identical words. T read the second inscription as follows : 

Guplanaa samatikhrante sapta- pai cha‘ad-uttare sate samanani prithwin Budhagupte 
prasasalt. ; 

“When one hundred and fifty-seven years of the Guptas had passed away, and Budha- 
gupta was ruling the earth.” ; 

The third inscription reads: . . . pla pa(?)cha(?)a(?)duttare sate samidndni 
prithivim Budhagu X prasasati Vaisakha-mase saptame. 

4. A copperplate of the time of Budhagupta has been discovered at Damodaipur in 
the district of Dinajpur, Bengal. It records a grant of land in the Puncravardhana-bhukti. 
It is now in the possession of the Varendra Research Society along with four others belong- 
ing to the Gupta period. Short notices of these inscriptions have been published in p. 273. 
of the Indo-Aryan Races by Rama Prasid Chanda. | 

Now the question arises about the identity of Kumaragupta mentioned in No. 1. We 
know of three kings of this name belonging to the Gupta Dynasty. The first Kumiaragupta 
must have died before a.v. 456-74, the earliest recorded date of his son and successor 
Skandagupta. Kumaragupta of the later Gupta Dynasty is said in the Aphead Inscription 
to have defeated [sAnavarmman, whose reign is placed beyond all doubt in the middle of the - 
6th century A.p. by the recently discovered Haraha Inscription. Kumaragupta of Inscrip. 
tion No.1 with a date in 154 G. E. (a.p, 473-4) cannot, therefore, be identified with any of 
these, and must be identified with Kumaragupta I. of the Bhitari Seal. For it cannot be 
maintained, without positive evidence, that a new ruling dynasty had sprung up within the. 
home territorics of the Guptas in less than six years after the death of Skandagupta. 

lf this is once admitted, the chronological scheme proposed by Dr. Hoemnle aud 
nccepted by Mr. V. A. Smith and others at once falls tu the ground. ‘The invalidity of 
their chronological assumption is also definitely established on independent grounds. 
Inscription No. 4 plainly indicates that Budhagupta was not merely a local ruler of Malwa 
as has hitherto been supposed but that bis onpire extended to Fur ciavardkana- bLukti or 
Northern Bengal. This conclusion is supported by the Samath Inscription of the same king 
(Nos. 2 and 3). Now the latter places bis reign in the year 158 (current) of the Gupta 
Kra or A.D. 477-3. According to the accepted scheme cf chronology, either Skandagupta 
or Puragupta must have been the Gupta Emperor at that time and there is no place 
for Budhagupta. king of Magadha, before a.p. 580, thedate of Kumaragupta IT, the last king 
in an unbroken line of succession that ruled over Magadha. 

4 Ibis generally assumed, on the authority of the Junagadh Keck Inscription (Fleet's No. 14) 
that the earliest recorded date of Skandagupta is 156 CG. EB. or a.p. 485-6 (Allan’s Caofalogue of Gupta 
Coins, CRAXVIL ), This view, however, does not scem to be quite coriect, The inscription says that 
Chakrapilita, an officer of Skandagupta, renewed, in the year 137, the embankment cf the Sudarsana 
lake which had burst in the year 136 in conscquerce of execeeive rain. It does net necessarily follow 
from thia that Chakrapalita was aheady an cflicer under Skendagupta,, when the dem of the lake had 


actually burst, and there remains, tlerefore, no gro.nd fo the supposition that Skandapupta hud. 
ascended the throne as early as 136 G. E. or a.p. 488-6. 


ors 
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Let us now examine the grounds on which Dr. Hoernle 5 based his chronological theory. 
He accepted as true the statement recorded hy Yuan Chwang that Mihirakula was defeated 
by king Baladitya of “Magadha, and identified this Baladitya with Narasimhagupta of 
the Bhitari Seal on the ground that the latter ‘‘calls himself Baladitya on his coins.” * 
He then pointed out that as Mihirakula’s final overthrow in India took place in 
about av. 530 ‘it follows, that Baliditya in whose reign Mihirakula’s overthrow 
took place must have reigned down to about a.p. 530°°* and accordingly adjusted the 
dates of Puragupta, Narasimhagupta and Kumfaragupta I. 


paaptin wemryaattde Ame 


This argument is considerably weakened by two considerations. In the first place, we 
need not lay too much stress on a tradition recorded by Yuan Chwang, specially when we 
remember that his information about Mihirakula was anything but satisfactory § and that 
the credit of defeating Mihirakula is given to Yasodharman in the Mandasor Inseription. " 


In the second place, the identity of the Baladitya of Yuan Chwang and Narasithha- 
gupta Baladitya is anything but certain, for we know from a Sarnath stone inscription 
that there were at least. three kings of the same nume. Under these circumstances the 
evidence on which Dr. Hoernle based his chronological scheme must be pronounced to be 
very weak. It might have been provisionally accepted im his days in the absence of any 
other evidence, but we must be prepared to give it up as soon as more definite information 
is forthcoming. Such informations are furnished by the inscriptions noticed above and it 


is therefore high time to reconstruct the whole chronological scheme on this new basis. - 


It will follow from what has been said above that the total period of the reign of 
Puragupta and Narasimbugupta cannot possibly be more than IS years, from a.p. 455-6 the 
last recorded date of Kuméaragupta I. to a.p. 473-4 the earliest date of Kumaragupta 11. This 
in itself is not inadmissible but the difticulty is caused by the fact that we have to place 
during the same period, the great emperor Skandagupta whose known dates range from 
a.p. 456-7 to A.D. 467-68. This raises once more the question of relationship of Skandagupta 
to Puragupta, a question which has never been satisfactorily answered. As Skandaguptea 
had certainly ascended the throne in less than a year's time within his father’s death, 
Puragupta could not possibly have preceded him. Puragupta could therefore be either 
(1) the successor, (2) the contemporary or (3) identical with Shandagupta, Let us now 
consider the probability of each of these points of view. 


« “4 a 1, . 4 ng ' 
(1) Dr. Hoernle 12 looked upon Puragupta as successor of Skandagupta and this view 


; oe : Fs . moe if ‘i 
has been generally accepted. As he held that Narasitthagupta ruled in a.p. 530, he naturally 


argued that the interval of 75 years between this date and the earliest recorded date of 
Skandagupta ‘can be moré easily filled up by two generations including three oes than by 
Lavo generations inchiding only two reigns, te., by assuming that Skandagupta and Puragupta 
ne i 

5 Dr. Hoernle has now considerably modified his theory. See JRAN., 1909, pp. 128-0. He would 
now identify Puragupta with Skandagupta and place the latter's death at about a.p, 485, the other 
portions of the chronological scheme vernaining intact. The other scholars, however, have accepted 
the original chronological acheme laid down by Dr. Hoernle apparently on the same grounds as were put 


lt is therefore necessary to examine these grounds. 





forward by him: 
6 Op, cit., p. 97. 
8 This is clearly proved by the 
the latter must have flourished hardly more than a century 


“ Fleet’a Nos. 33, 34. 


7 Op, cit., p. Bb. 


fact that. he places Mihirakula “(some centuries ago ” although 


before him. . 
! Klee 's Gup’a Inacriptions, No, 79. 


2 Spe footnotes above. 
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were brothers, succeeding one another and being themselves succeeded by Narasimhhagupta.” 12 
According to the new scheme of chronology put forward above the interval between 
the latest date of Skandagupta and the earliest date of Kumaragupta ITI. is reduced to 
only 6 years, and not only does it invalidate Dr. Hoernle’s arguments, but it seems also 
to be fatal to his conclusions. For if we hold Puragupta to be the successor of Skanda- 
vupta the two reigns of Puragupta and Narasimhagupta would have to be crowded in the 
short space of less than 6 years, a theory not deserving of serious consideration without 
strong evidence in its support. 


(2) Dr. Fleet was of opinion that “ there was a formal division of the Early Gupta 
territories in the generation of Skandagupta and Puragupta or ‘some dissension between 
them.’? 13) This implies that both Skandagupta and Pnragupta were contemporary kings 
over different portions of the Gupta Empire. 


The Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta records his achievement as crown 
prince and as well'as emperor, and we are told that he erected there an image of the god 
Vishnu in order to increase the religious merit of his father. Tt is, therefore, certain that 
he sueceeded his father in those parts of his dominions. ' The Junigadh Rock Inscription 
of the year 13815 records that Skandagupta selected Parnadatta as his governor over 
Surashtra, and the latter appointed his son Chakrapalita as the governor of the city. 
We are told that Chakrapalita renewed the embankment of the Sudarsana lake in the 
year 137. Skandagupta must, therefore, have come mto the possession of the western parts 
of his empire immediately after his father’s death. These considerations scem to show that 
Skandagupta inherited the empire intact from his father and there coud not possibly have 
been any formal division of the Gupta Empire on the death of Kumaragupta I, 


It may be contended that Puragupta rebelled against his brother at a later date and 
carved out a dominion for himself and his suecessors. This view is. however, opposed to 
the testimony of coins. 


Tt is a well-known fact that Kuiméragupta ]. introduced a new type of silver coinage for 
the home territories of the Gupta empire and this type is commonly found in the eastern 
portion of the Gupta empire. Skandagupta imitated this type of coins: four of them are 
dated in 141, four others in 146 and one in 148.) This shows that Skandagupta was in 
possession of those parts down to the end of his reign. On the other hand. the available 
coins of Puragupta are all of the * Archer?’ type and closely resemble in style Skanda- 
gupta’s heavier issues which, according to Mr. Allan, belong to a later period of the reign 
and to the most eastern Gupta dominions.’6 These numismatic considerations certainly 
do not favour the theory of a division of the Gupta empire in Skandagupta’s reign, or the 


contemporancity of the reigus of Skandagupta and Puragupta. 
« Ne fan) 


(3) We next come to the question of the identity of Puragupta and Skandagupta. 
The Bhitari seal of Kumargupta 11. favours the supposition. It traces the genealogy of the 
Gupta dynasty from Gupta upto Kumaragupta I. and then continues : *‘His son (was) the 
Maharajadhiraja the glorious Puragupta, who meditated on his feet (/atpadénudh yéta) 
(and) who was begotten on the Mahadevi Anantadevi.”’ 


ae eS ee eS te . a =) ack pe ee ee Sec ae eg. Pe Cnte: 


% Op. cit., p. 96. 1 Above, 1890, p. 227, 
4 Allan's Gupta Cotus, p. xivi. 145 Fleet's No. 14. 
® Allan's Gupta Coins pp. xev, cil, 129-133. 
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As Dr. Hoernle admitted, the expression taipidénudhyata, applied to Puragupta in the 
Bhitari seal, seems to indicate him as having been the immediate successor of his father 
rather than a remoter successor of him.” As Skandagupta is known to have been the 
immediate successor of his ‘father, the natural presumption is that Puragupta was but 
another name of Skandagupta. This view was discarded ky Dr. Hoernle on the ground 
that it seemed “ hardly probable that in such genealogies the same person would be called 
by different names ’”* and even when later on he assumed the identity of the twot® he was 
at a loss “ how to account for the two names of the same person. ” 2° 
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Such instances of double names are, however, nov unknown even in the Gupta dynasty. 
- Chandragupta II had a second name Devagupta and both the names occur in the 
genealogical list of the Vakataka kings. Thus in the Chammak village prant of Maharaja 
Pravarasena, II,21 the donor’s father, is said to have married Prabhavati-Gu;ta, daughter of 
the Maharajadhiraja Sri-Devagupta, while a copperplate grant of Rudrasena®? calls the same 
Prabhavati Gupta, daughter of Chandragupta II. Another instance may be quoted from 
the inscriptions of the Pala dynasty. The fovrth king of this dynasty is generally know 
as Vigrahapaéla, but in the Badel pillar inscription of the time of Niriyanapéla® he ia 
mentioned under the name of Sfrapila. These instances are calculated to obviate the 
objection raised by Dr. Hoernle against the identity of Puragupta and Skandagupta. 


Numismatic considerations also support the identity of Skandagupta and Puragupta. 
All the coins attributed to Puragupta are exactly similar to the coins of Skandagupta with 
the difference that on one coin alone the two letters Pu, ra, are written vertically beneath 
the left arm of the king in place of the letters Ska, nda. As a matter of fact, before the 
discovery of the coins with the letters Pu ra the other similar coins, now attributed to 
Puragupta, used to be attributed to Skandagupta.*4 If it is assumed that Skandagupta 
had a second name Puragupta, all these coins may be without any difficulty attributed to 
Skandagupta himself. 

On the whole, therefore, the new inscriptions seem to be fatal to the accepted view that 
Puragupta succeeded Skandagupta. They certainly favour the snpposition that the two 
names were identical although they do not absolutely preclude the theory that Skanda- 
gupta and Puragupta were rival kings. 

As has been pointed out above, Budhagupta can no longer be looked upon as a mere 
local ruler. We learn from Inscription No. 4 that his kingdom included Pundravardhana 
or Northern Bengal, from Nos. 2 and 3, that it extended up to Sarnath, and from the 
Eran stone pillar inscription > that it included the country between the rivers Narmada 
and Jamuns. He must be said, therefore, to have been in possession of a fair portion of the 
Imperial Gupta territory, if not the whole of it, and there remains no ground Cor relegat- 
ing him to the position of a local ruler, 

Now, the Sarnath inscriptions (Nos. 2 and 3) definitely prove that Budhagupta was 
ruling there in 158 G.E. or a.p. 477, The Bhitari seal of Kamdaragupta II places this 
monarch as well as his two predecessors in an unbroken line of succession from Kuméra- 





7 Op. cit., p. 93. 8 Thi. 
19 JRAS., 1909, p. 129. 0 Ibid. 
3 Fleet’s No. 55. 22 Above, 1912, p. 215. 
4 Allan’s Gupte Coins, pi cii. 


23 Ho. Ind., II, p, 161. 
23 Fleet’'a No. 19. 
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‘yeupta I, It would follow therefore that the reign of Kumaragupta II was closed before 
A.D. 477, at least in the Sarndth regions, and this inference is in full agreement with the 


vv 
1 


Sarnath Inscription (No. 1) which gives us the date a.p. 473-4 for Kumaragupta IT. 





Asa result of the foregoing discussions the following reconstruction of the chronology 
of the last Gupta emperors may be offered with confidence on the basis of the newly 
discovered inscriptions mentioned above :— 


Kings. ~ Known dates. Probable poriode 
1, Skandagupta or Puragupta, 
or A.D. 456-7—467-8 A.D. 456-468 
Skandagupta and Puragupta : 
2. Narasithhagupta Nil. A.D. 468-472 
3. Kumaragupta II. A.D. 473-4 A.D, 472-477 
Budhagupta A.D. 477-8—494-5 AD. 478-500 


The relation of Budhagupta to his predecessor cannot be easily determined. It ig 
natural to look upon him as the immediate successor, if not the son, of Kumiragupta II, 
but it is not impossible that he was a successful rebel in the west who had gradually forced 
his way to the imperial throne. The fact that no gold coins of Budhagupta have been 
discovered as yet, is certainly difficult to explain. It may be supposed that the coins 
bearing simply the ‘ Aditya legends’ like Prakasaditya and Dvaddasaditya really belonged 
to him, though at present there is no evidence to show that they were so. On the other 
hand, it may very well be that he did not survive his usurpation of the imperial throne for 
a sufficiently long time to institute the gold coinage. 


The reconstructed Gupta chronology clears up our knowledge about the history of the 
period in sume respects. To take only one instance, the history of the so-called later 
Guptas becomes more definite and more consistent. The begining of this dynasty cannot 
be placed later than the commencement of the sixth century a.p., because the fourth king 
of this dynasty, Kumiaragupta, who also belonged to the fourth generation of kings, was a 
contemporary of Isanavarmman and therefore lived in the middle ofthe 6th century A.p. 
According to the hitherto accepted chronology of the last. Gupta emperors, the first half 
of the 6th century is covered by the two reigns of Narasimhagupta and Kumaragupta IT, 
the former of whom died in about a.p, 530. We have thus to suppose that the first f pee 
kings of the later Gupta dynasty were contemporarics of these Gupta emperors, although 
the available ovidence shows that all of them ruled over Magadha. The scheme of Gupta 
chronology reconstructed above gives a very natural explanation of the origin of the later 
Guptas. The last lineal descendant of the mighty Gupta emperors died some time after 
a.D. 473-4, The throne was then occupied by Budhagupta whose latest known date is 
A.D. 494-5. We have no definite information of any other Gupta king occupying the 
imperial throne of Magadha and this is quite consistent with the supposition that a new 
dynasty of local kings, probably scions of the Gupta Emperors, was established at Magadha 
at the beginning of the 6th century a.p. 


In conclusion, I may refer to an article on the “« Gupta Era and Mihirakula ” eontribeied 
by Mr. K. B. Pathak to the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, recently published by 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. He has read the 5th word in the Sarnath 
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Inscription No. 1 as Sdstti instead of rakshati, but the latter reading " quite clear on the 
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estampage. Besides, he holds Kumfragupta of the Sarnath inscription to be the son and 
successor of Skandagupta, and different from Kumaragupta of the Bhitari seal. Further, 
he takes Budhagupta II (sic) os son and successor of Kumiaragupta of the Sarnath 
Inscription. As he furnishes no reasons for these hypotheses, Iam uneble to discuss them 
n the present paper. I do not know of any evidence which cither establishes the existence 


of Budhagupta II or proves the relationship assumed to exist between Skandagupta, 


Kumaragupta of the Sarnath Inscription, and the so-called Budhagupta I. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


y;HE SANSKRIT PorMs oF Mayfra anp Biya’s 
CANP{SATAKA, edited with a translation, notes and 
an introduction by G. P. QUACKENBOs, A.M, 
Ph.D. (Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series. 
vol. 9.) New York. 1917. 


Pror. JACKSON, the general editor of the Scriaes, 
is to be congratulated for the succoss of his pupil 
Dr. Quackenbos, who, by bringing out this critical 
edition of the poems of Mayfira and tho Candtéatakas 
has not only preserved the reputation of the 
Columbia editors but has actually increased it. To 
handle and study the artistic and nice volumes of 
this series is a pleasure to a» Sanskrit scholar whose 
hard lot is to read old and worn-out MSS. or cheap 
Todian editions. In the Introduction Dr. Quackenbos 
has very ably discussed anything and evorything 
concerning Maytra, the contemporary and rival of 
Banabhatta. His criticism of the poems is just. 
Original and romantic indeed are the tollowing 
remarks on the origin of the Candisataka :—“ I 
cannot refrain from hazarding the suggestion that 
perhaps the Candfsataka was written by Bana to 
propitiate the anger o fhis wife by praising the foot 
with which she had spurned him. The reader will 
remomber how Mayiara, while eavesdropping, heard 
a lover’s quarrel in progress between Bana and his 
wife. Bana was saying : ‘O faithful one, pardon 
this one fault ; 1 will not again anger thoe. But 
she spurned him with her foot, and Mayfira heard hor 
anklet tinkling. Then Bana recited a propitiatory 
stanza (Gataprayd ratrih kréatanu Sagi siryata iva 
Pradipo’'ya"'  nidravasam upagato ghirnita tva ; 
Pranimdnto minas tyajasi na tatha’pi krudham 
aho Kuca-pratyasattya hrdayamapt te  aubhru 
kathinam) in which he addressed his angry 
spouse as subhri, 'fairbrowed’. Thereupon Mayafra, 
unable to restrain his propensity for punning, 
interrupted the quarrel and said : ‘Don’t call her 
subhra (SubhrQ was one of the six krtttkis, the 
Pleiades, who were accounted the six mothers of 


Skanda ; Candi was his soveuth mother) but Candi’ 
which, puuningly, moans ‘ Don’t — call hor 
fairbrowed, buta vixen.’ May not, therefore, the 
tite Cundisataka have the underlying moaning of 
* The Wundred stanzas to the Visen t? The matter 
is all logond, or mostly all; but speculation, even 
in legend, is not without interest.” (p. 247, foot- 
note). Stmultancous propitiation of one’s Deity 
and lady-love is not unknown in Sanskrit literature 
(e.y., Kalhana, in his Rajatarangint, VIP. 1, refors 
to Sivass simultaneous praise of Sandhyd and of 
his consort) and double entente is the play of 
Sanskrit poets and  commontators, If the 
suggestion of Dr. Quackenbos be communicated 
to orthodox Sanskrit pandits, we may soon 
oxpect u Srigarapaksiyatikd of the Cand isataku 
which would be nv parallel to the  cdoevotional 
interpretations of the fmarusataka, the Caura- 
pancagika and the Serigqaratiuka of Kiallidéaa. 
The test of the poems has been edited eritically. 
The Maytrastaka has been printed for the first 
time from the unique bireh-bark Sarada@ MSs. 
in the Tiibinygen Unisersity Library, The other 
poems wero printed many times in India and 
Dr. Quackenbos has given all the different 
readings of those editions and also the readings 
of the Sokas as quoted in the various anthologies, 
works on pooctics, ete. ‘Tho translation is a 
faithful one following the interpretation of the 
commentaries printed in the Kdvyamdadlé editions 
of the Saryasataka and Cand jsataka, The editor 


has also added various explanatory notes. 


We have noticed all its good features. As for 
its defects, there ure a few mistranslations and a 
few misleading notes as examples of which we 
may mention the following : (1) p. 21-——puré’ 
maravatijayinyam Sri Ujjayinyi™ puri : ‘Formerly 
in... Amaravati Ujjayini, Sri Ujjayini.’ (It ought 
to be ‘in Sri Ujjayini which surpassed AmarAvati— 
the city of the Lord of Devas.’) (2) p. 272— 
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Kuvalayakatika-karnaptrddarena ; ‘ out of. regard 
for her ear-ornament, an imitation lotus bud *—~ 
an ear-ornament in the shape of a lotus.’ (‘Bh e 
‘Nilotpaia-kalika -ipah 
Karnaptrah’; here ripa does not mean shape 
but indicates identity of the two, é.e., the lotus 
teelf is the ear-ornament. For lotus as 
ear-ornament, cf. ... .« Bhavini putrapremni 
Kuvalayadalaprapi karne karoti. Meghadita I, 48). 
(3) pe 109—Dr. Quackenbos identifies 
‘Mountain of Sunrise’ (Udayagiri) with Mt. 
Meru. But these two are, according to the Puranas, 
different; Udayagiri is located to the east of 
Bharatavarsa, the southernmost country of the 
Jambudvipa in the centre of which is Mt. Meru 
Thus Udayagiri is to the esst of India, whereas Mt. 
Meru 18 to its north, (4) pp. 234-5—Bhadpdlas 
Sasi-bhaskaranvaya-bhuvah ke na” sadita 
punar eka tdi! 
deva manyamahe ; Yena'’nga parm: sya Kuntalam 
atha'krsya vyudasydyatam Colam prapya ca 
madhyadesam adhund kaficyan karah 
Dr, Peterson supposed that this ‘loka refers 
to tho conquests of Harsavardhana, Maydra’s 
patron. But as his conquest never extended to 
Southern India, Dr. Ettinghausen believes (and 
Dr. Quackenbos also seems to believe) it to be 
a stanza written before a campaign, forecasting 
what Harsa intended todo. But it cannot be a 
forecast. The suffix ta (kta) of patitah refers to 
past tense only. Here it has been used with 
adhund (now) and thus the past sense is modified 
a littlo so as to Mean immediate past or in other 
- words Present Perfect ‘Tense. It cannot refer to 
future. Hence we must take the stanza not 
as a forecast but as ‘ Praise in the conventional 
exaggerated style of a poet given up to punning 
and without any reference to historical accuracy.’ 


commentary explains 


numa 


Bharltaram eva hi bhwuvas 


putitah. 
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PARTHA-PARAKRAMA VYA4YOGA OF PARAM{RA 
PRAHLADANADEVA, edited with introduction by 
C. D. Datat, M.A. Baroda, 1917. 


Annas six. 


Price 


Ir isthe fourth volume of th: Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series which was welcomed, a few months ago, 
in my review of the first volume—A&A dvya-mimdmad, 
The work under 
@n one-act 


review is a vydyoya or 
drama on military spectacle. The 
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subject matter is ‘the pardkrama of Partha. 
(Arjuna) in defeating the army of the Kauravag 
end, recovering the cows of Virata. * The author, 
is Prahladanadeva, the younger brother and 

Yuvardja (A.D. 1162-1207) of king Dhéravarsa, 

the Paramfra ruler of Chandravati and Mount 

Abu. Prahladana was famous as a_ warrior, 

philanthropist and poet. The author of the 

Kirtikaumudi says that this royal bard made the 

Goddess of Learning, who was afflicted with sorrow 

on account of the death of Mufija and Bhoja, again 

delightful by dramatizing a beautiful story. 

He also describes our poct in a praéasti as the 

incarnation of Sarojdsanasambhavi (Goddess of 

Learning) or of the heavenly cow. Though these 

descriptions have been prompted by what Visakha- 

datta refers to (in his Mudraréksasa) as “ Stuvanti 

Srantasyth keit: patimabhatairani gunaih prabha 

vastrsngyah sa khatu,” this Vyayoga exhibits our 

royal bard’s skill in drawing word-pictures and in 

dehneating the Svabhivokti alankdra as an example 

of which 1 quote :— 


CGopin-astravrantiavapusah preksya  bispdyt- 
tiksyo- 

Hambhdrdvair-mukharitamahékudhrarandhram 
rudatyah ; 


Udhorodhid-alasagatayo’pyisu bhitya vrajantyas~ 
Tamyany-edh Kurupatihati (hrta ?) miétaras- 
tarnakindm. 


It contains many fine passages some of which 
reminds the reader of similar incidents described 
in the Venfsarnhara and the Dhananjaya-vijaya- 
vyayoga which treats of the same subject. 
Though our poet is skilful in writing fine verses 
and is thus really a prahiadana (gladdener), he is 
not very artistic in the manipulation and develop- 
ment of the plot His style is Gaudi. He intro- 
duces, in his Prasiavana, a Sthapaka in addition 
to the Sitradhaira. The Pr&krit passages insert 
y to avoid hiatus (the Ya-sruti of Jaina Prakrit)— 
® peculiarity probably due to the fact that the 
MSS belonged to Jaina Bh&andaras. The editor 
has performed his duty very satisfactorily ; 
his introduction is learned, and there are 
only a few printing mistakes (¢g., read hréd for 
hata in the sloka quoted above, varsavara for 
varsadhara in p. 13, Acérya, vicdryatdm for 
Acdryavicaryatam.) 
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THE VAULTING SYSTEM OF THE HINDOLA MAHAL AT MANDU.* 
BY Captain K. A. C. CREAWELL, R.A.F. 


OOKING through the Annual Report of the Archeological Survey ot India for 1903, I 
was much struck with the interior of the Hindola Mahal at Manda, which 1 think must 
possess one of the most remarkable vaulting systems in India. ‘his building is T-shaped 
in plan, and consists of a great Durbar Hall (Plate I, A) $8} feet long by 24! feet broad 
and 38} feet high, forming the stem, and a cross-piece in two storeys. The ground floor of 
the latter is taken up by passages, storerooms, a stairway and a broad ramp leading to 
the upper floor, where there is another fine hall, a glimpse of which is xocn through the 
window over the door at the end of the Durbar Hall. 


As may be seen, the vaulting system of the great Durbar Hall consists of a series of 
transverse arches evenly spaced ; the backs of these arches are filled up level, but the 
roofing between them had disappeared as long ago as 1842.' | These transverse arches may 
have been connected either by a series of barrel-vaults running at right angles to the axis 
of the hall, or by means of beams of wood or stone. Mr. Cousens? suggests “ that the roof 
was supported on wooden beams, which have been carried off, as has happened in so many 
buildings at Bijapar and other places.”” In view of the tremendous abutment provided 
(Plate I, B) it is difficult to believe that it can have been roofed with anything lighter than 
stone. I venture to sugyest that it was roofed by aseries of barrel vaults resting on the 
transverse arches, and my reason for doing so will become clear in the course of this article. 


The great feature of this vaulting system which immediately strikes one is that, owing 
to the roof being carried on fixed points spaced well apart, the wall between them 
becomes merely a curtain wall, which may be pierced at will and lateral lighting obtained, 
as in Gothic vaulting. With a simple barrel-vault running from one cnd of the hall to the 
other it is very difficult to do this. I shall therefore attempt to trace this somewhat 
unusual solution to its earliest type, a type in which thi. potentiality for lateral lighting 
is not realised, and in which the arches, placed seldom more than x1. 01 beven feet apart, 
are roofed with stone slabs and never vaulted. This primitive type can be traced back to 
the commencement of the Christian era, when it is found in Nabatecan tombs still existing 


in the Jebel Hauran (the country lying NS. E. of Damascus). 


The Nabatzans, who were once thought to have been Aramwans on account of their 
language, have been shown by Ngldeke and others to have been truce Arabs who made use 
of Aramaic for literary purposes—all their inscriptions are in Aramaic because Arabic had 
not at that time developed into a literary language. Our knowledge of them may be said 
to date from the Hellenic period, when we hear of Antigonus sending his general Atheneus 
against them in 312 B.C., previous to which we know practically nothing about them. At 
this time they were nomads, without agriculture ; nevertheless they were great traders. 
The first ruler (rupayvos) of whom we hear is Aretas, with whom Jason, the High Priest, 
sought refuge in 169 B.c.) The Nabatzans got their chance on the tall of the empire of 
the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, and their kingdom may be said to date from Erotimus, 
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* Reprinted with additions from the Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
' A deacription of the Ruined City of Maudoo. By a Subaltorn. Pombay, 18654. (Preface dated 


June, 1842.) See pages 16-17. 
tf Archeological Surv:y, Anvial Report. 1903, p. 32 n. 





3 Mace., V. 4%. 
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abont 110-100 B.C. In 84 B.c., the Nabatean king Aretas IJ. took Damascus from 
Antiochus XJI. ; it was recovered by Herod, 23 B.c.. but it again changed hands nineteen 


years later, being taken by Aretas IV. in4 s.c. In a. vp. 106 the Nabatzean kingdom, 
which now comprised Bostra (Hauran) and Petra, was converted into a Roman province 


(Provincia Arabia) by Cornelius Palma, the Roman governor of Syria.‘ 


As might be expected, the architecture of the Hauran was governed by local 
conditions. Like the mountains of the Haurdan, the entire region is one in which black 
. basalt is the only rock, 

except at its southern- 
most extremity, where 
limestone appears as a 
building stone in the 
ruins of Kuyair al-Halla- 
bat.6 The country does 
» uot produce any timber, 


and this quite material 


wc 


i 


necessity became — the 
mother of invention and 
let to the discovery 
of new — constructive 
methods. Thus the arch, 
the sole means of covering 
wide spaces, became the 
principal clement of con- 
struction and = a serics 
of parallel arches support - 
ing ceiling slabs (Fig. 1) 
served to cover most of 
their halls.« 





‘Lhe architecture of this region is divided by Butler into five groups:—(1) The 
Prehistoric—a rough megalithic style without any indication of date ; (2) The Nabatiean :; 
(3) The Roman; (4) The Christian: (5) The Muhammadan. he first historical period 
isthe Nabatiean, the carliest monument of which that can be accurately dated is placed 
by him ¢. 60 Bc. It may, of course, have begun somewhat carlier, and it lasted until 
a.p. 106 when the Roman period commenced. and continued until the tine of Constantine. 
The Roman and Christian periods have much reduced the Nabatwean remains, but 
many scattered details of very characteristic orniicnt and numerous scriptions mn 


Nabatean seript remain. 








4 Schurer, (E.). History of the Naba'oin Kins, being Appendix UL to his History of the Jewish 
People, Div. f, Vol. 2. 

$ Butler (H. C.). Anv-tint Architecure on Syria, Seet. A, pp. 68-64. 

®§ De Vogité. Syrie Centrale. tome I. p. 6. 
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Butler, like De Vogiié, emphasises the fact that “ the architecture was the most truly 
lithic that the world has ever seen ; it was entirely of stone, sometimes cven to the doors 
and window shutters.’’? It offers a marked contrust to that ot Northern Syria in plan, prin- 
ciples of construction and ornamental details—in aH those things that co to make up style.8 
For the roofing of all narrow apartments stone slabs were employed; when the width did 
not exceed 9 fect the space was reduced by corbels to about 6 fect, and slabs slightly over 
this length were placed across. The wall was always carried up above the corbels to weight 
them and keep themin place. When broader spaces were to be roofed an arch was 
thrown across, the haunches of the arch were filled up level with the side walls, and long 
slabs were laid from these side walls to the central line of support thus provided. Corbel- 
ling was used at the same time to further help the cross slabs. In roofing 4 space that was 
very long as well as over 9 feet in width, two or more transverse arches were used, giving 
a series of transverse supports all down the hall. The Druses of the Haurin build their 
houses in this fashion at the present day. 





Tombs were wholly or partially excavated inthe ground and paved, walled and roofed 
with stone. One of the carliest found is described and illustrated by Butler. It is roofed 
with arches which support slabs (ie. 2), and eight stela with Nabatiwan inscriptions were 
found in it." 
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7 Butler, Ancient Architecture in Syra, p. 98. 
8 Butler, Architecture and other Arts, p. 319. . 
9 Ancient Architecture in Syria, p. 206 and ill. 185. Another p. 207, also illustrated, 
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Balqa, where so many of the Umayyad Khalifs passed a great part of their lives. Our 
vaulting system occurs in three halls on the upper,floor, but although the transverse arches 
are joined with barrel-vaults, windows are not pierced inthe bays (Plate II,C). In this respect 
it is unique among Muhammadan buildings vaulted in this fashion, which fact appears to 
me to lend further support to Prof. van Berchem’s views as to its pre-Muhammadan date. 
As for the date of Kharaneh, a terminus-ad quem is fortunately provided by the preservation 
on its walls of the last three lines of an inscription painted in black and copied by Dr. 
Moritz," which runs, ‘‘. .Amir said it and Abd al-Malik the son of Ubayd wrote it on 
Monday three, days remaining from Muharram of the year ninety-two (=a.D. 710).”’ Dr. 
Moritz suggests that Abd al-Malik was probably a member of al-Walid’s suite on his return 
from the visit to Mecca, which he made in a.H. 91, (709),and wuich is recorded by Tabari 
and Ibn al-Athir. 

A few hours west of Kharaneh stands Kusair ‘ Amrah, first seen by Professor Musil in 
1898, and completely surveyed by him in 1900 and 1901 under the auspices of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of Vienna. The feature, of course, which concerns us is the hall 
roofed with three barrel-vaults resting on transverse arches with windows in the bays 
hetween them (Plate 1I,D), but the unique feature of the building is its rich and well- 
preserved wall-paintings which are fortunately combined with inscriptions enabling us to 
fix its date within very narrow limits. The two most important pictures arc one representing 
the Khahf enthroned, with an Arabic inscription too damaged to be deciphered, and 
another-—a group of six figures—representing the enemies of Islam, four of whom may be 
identified by their inscriptions as Kaisar (the Emperor of Byzantium), Roderick (the 
Ostrogoth), Chosroes (King of Persia) and Negus (King of Abyssinia). It must. therefore 
have been built after a.p. 711, when the Arabs first came in contact with Roderick at the 
battle of the Guadalete. On the othor hand, Professor Musil has brought together detailed 
historical evidence from the Aiwldéb al-Aghdni and other works to show that it must have 
been built by the Umayyads, who have been shown both by him23 and by Lammens?4 
to have been real Arabs of the desert, fond of hunting, wine, poctry, and the frec 
open-air life, hating towns and neglesting their capital, Damascus, whenever possible --- 
Muhammadans in name but not by temperament. Especially was this the case with Walid 
[.,a half-Bedouin, who already, when heir to the throne, had selected the steppe of Balga 
(Moab) as his dwelling place. He combined with this a real craze for building and the 
Kitab al-Agh@ni especially mentions pleasure palaces built by him. Professor Musii 
suggests that just as Taba, lying in the Wadi Ghadaf, probably corresponds with Aghdaf 
so it is probable that Kugair ‘Amrah—-half bath, half hunting-Lox—must be one-of the 
Umayyad palaces mentioned in early Arabic literature, concealed under a name that is 
modern. As the Umayyad dynasty came to an end in a.p. 750, this fixes the other limit. 
Basing his opinion on convincing arguments as to the identification of the two remaining 
figures which, however, I cannot enter into hore for want of space, Professor van 
Berchem has narrowed down the probable date to a.p. 712-715.25 

This fixes the date, more or less, for a building scarcely a mile away, known as Hammam 
as-Sarakh2", since its plan and dimensions, as well as the number and arrangement of its 
rooms, are almost identical. One chamber even is roofed with three barrel-vaults resting 
on transverse erence with windows in the Daye just as we have already seen (Plate II, D). 
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= Ausflu de in oP Arbia Peewee M lan Yes Hei la Fac sulté avientale, Beyrouth, tome ITI, p, 429. 

23 Kusejr ‘Amra, pp. 151-160. 

2% La badia ct la hira sous les Omatyades: Mélanyes de la Faculté orientale, Beyrouth, tome VI, 
pp. 91-112. 

25 Teinal des Savants, 1909, pp. 364-370. 

2% Butler, Ancient Architecture in Syria, Sect. A, pp. 77, 78, and Appendix, pp. xix-xxv, with plan, 
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Butler has also published a description of an exceedingly early mosque at Kusait 
al-Hallabat.27 It measures 10.10 m. by 11.80 m. and is divided by two rows of five arches 


. € q « by Y ; c. 
carried on columns and engaged piers (Fig. 5). The walls are levelled up above the arches 


and barrel-vaults are turned upon them. He suggests that it belongs to the eighth or 
ninth century. This mosque has a concave mihrab, which he expressly states was built 
with the walls, and not added afterwards. As the concave mihrah does not go back to the 
earliest days of Islam. this is important, as it gives us a clue to its date. According te 
Makrizi, the first to introduce the concave mihrab was ‘Umar ibn ‘Ahd al-Aziz when he 

ACTVAL STATE: restored the mosque at 
Medinah by order of the 
Khalif Walid, a. H. 87-88 
BN (705-706). The mihrib 
ay was copied from the 
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take up his station within 

SECTION AB: RESTORED: it.4% In keeping with this 

(Fig. 5.) statement, the exccedingly 

early mihrab in the mosque-courtyard of the eighth century palace of Ukhaidir is entirely 

without decoration, and is a simple rectangular recess roofed with a semi-dome set on 

horizontal brackets ; the archivolt consists of a double ring of voussoirs. “Though the first 

Egyptian mosque was built’ by ‘Amribnal-Ay in a. bp, 642 it was not given a concave 

mihrab until its third enlargement in a. pb. 710. The mosque at Wusair al-Hallabat must 

therefore have been built after A. D. 706 at the carliest. On the other hand, it is scarcely 

likely to be later than the carly part of the ninth century, as it has not a distinctively 

Muhammadan appearance, and we know from ninth-century buildings at Samarra, and 

from the mosque of [bn-Talan at Cairo (A. b. 876 879), that strong individuality had been 
acquired by that time. 

The last early instance taat T shall quote occurs in the palace of Ukhaidir, discovered by 
Massignon in 1908, and by Miss Bell, independently, in 1909. An interesting example of our 
vaulting system is found in one room (Miss Bell's Room 32) in which the windows are not pierc- 
ed, but simply blocked out (Plate IIL, A. and Fig.6). This palace may he placed c¢. A.D. 750. 

The finest and most. beautiful example to be found in the Middle East. is undoubtedly 
Khan Orthma at Baghdad (Plate TIT, (). which will at once be recognised as having the closest 
possible affinity with the Hindola Mahal, indeed it wou ld be difficult to find anywhere two 
interiors so nearly identical. Dieulafoy and General De Boevlié?® attribute this building 
to the twelfth century, and Barou von Oppenheim says that it doubtless belongs to 
the times of the Khalifate?®> (ended a.p. 1258). I find, however, that Commander 

2 Ibid, pp. 74-77 and Appendix xvii-xix. 


23 Bell (G. L.). Palace and Mosque at Ukhaidir, pp. 147-151. ' 
2) Pcie é¢ ieee p- 33 30 Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf, Band I, p, 241. 


31 Memoir on the Province of Baghdud. Selections from the Rocords of the Bombay Government, 
XLITI—New Series, p. 315. 
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the year in which the Merjaniyeh Mosque was built, of whose endowment Khan Orthma 
forms part. Perhaps the dating inscription may‘have since disappeared. v- ”  @ 
Regarding the date of the 
Hindola Mahal, Capt. Barnes 
states’? that it cannot be fixed 
with exactitude, as no inscrip- 
tions were discovered during 
the repairs, and he had not 
succeeded in finding a specific 
reference to it in any history. 
He considers it, however, to 
be one of the earliest Muham- 
madan buildings at Manda. 
This is probable for two rea- 
sons, (@) its sloping walls which 
recall fourteenth-century build- 
ings at Delhi, (6) the fact 
that a large number of the 
facing stones bear on their 
inner sides the images of 
Hindu gods or remains of 
Hindu ornament, while 
yartoken images were found 
oo nixed indiscriminately with 
the rubble core. He suggests 
that the building which it most 
resembles in its sloping walls 
and decorative features is the 
tomb of Muhammad Tughlag 
wt. Delhi (d. 1324). However, 
1 do not think we need assume 
that it is quite as old as that. 
Firstly, one would expect the 
stvle of a provincial building 
to lag some forty or fifty years 
behind that of the capital ;33 
secondly, the tomb of Muham- 
mad Tughlaq is the very 
earliest in Delhi with sloping 
(Fig. 6.) : walls: there are several later 





examples which may have influenced the Mandu architect. 
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32 Conservation at Manda and Dhar. 4. 8. Ind., Annual Report, 1903-4, p. 31. 


33 As an example of this I would cite tho following case taken from the field of paleography. As 
is woll known, the Kufic character was omployed for all historical inscriptions in Egypt down to the fall 
of the Fatimide dynasty. The curved character, however, was employed in Syria before this event, e.g., 
on the minbar made by order of Nir ad-Din for the morque at Aleppo. This minbar is dated, a ek 
(1168), and was moved by Saladin to the mosque of el-Aksa at Jerusalem, where it still is. Jt is illus- 
trated in the Hneyclopacdia of Isiam, Vol. 1, plate VIII. ‘The latest historical inscription in Kufie rh) 
Cairo is in the Mosque of as-Salih Tala‘i and is dated H. 555 (1160). The earliest in the curved 
character is dated 576 (1180-1). In the large towns of the provinces the last Kufic inscription 
(Alexandria) is dated H. 583 (1187-8) and the first in the curved character (Alexandria) is dated in the 
game year. In the small towns of the provinces the last Kufic inscription (Kis) is dated H. 568 (1172) 
and the first in the curved character (Desk) is as late as H. 594 (1197). See M. van Berchem: Corpus 
Inacriptionum Arabicarum, I, p. 719. . 
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This view receives further support from the historical evidence. Manda was finally 
conquered by the Muhammadans in 1305, and was ruled by governors appointed from 
Delhi until Dilawar Khan declared himself independent in 1401. Like his predecessor, 
Dilawar Khan, although he spent several months of the yea: at Mandi, resided at Dhar, 
and Mandi only became the capital on the accession of Hishang (1405-1434). Although 
Mandi owed most of its splendour to Hashang, we know from inscriptions that 
Dilawar Khan also erected buildings there, viz., the Tarapur Gate}? and the mosque 
named afterhim. This mosque,* as well as the Lat Masiid at Dhar, built by him in 1405, 
are both constructed, like the Hindola Mahal, of Hindu remains. I think, therefore, on 


Oe een 





historical and archeological grounds, that the Hindola Mahal was probably built in the 
first quarter of the fifteenth century, either by Dilawar Khan or Hiishang, the chances 
being in favour of the former. 


Before closing I give here (Plate II], B) an interesting example of an aiwan vaulted 
in this fashion.25 This building stands at Machi, near Hauzdir on the trade route 
through Seistan, and was perhaps built about a. pb. 1600. 


Postscript.—In the first part of this article, when speaking of Kasr Kharanch, I 
said that Prof. M. van Berchem did not accept the view that it is a Muhammadan 
building. His. reasons for doing xo are as follows. Kusair ‘Amrah is not fortified, 
and no one would expect it to be since the Umayyads, masters of a great part of Asia, 
had no need to fortify their residences when these lay well within the boundaries of their 
empire. On the other hand Kharaneb as well as Mashita, Tiba, ‘Amman and Abyad, are 
fortified buildings of Mesopotamian type adapted to the plan of the casira of the Roman 
Limes, such as Qastal. He discusses the matter at considerable length, and concludes that 
the hypothesis which attributes these buildings to the Ghassanides, who were Syrians and 
Christians, is improbable owing to the complete absence of Christian symbols and the 
presence of fragments of images at Mashita, as well as the Dionysiac interpretation of the 
facade suggested by Clermont Ganneau. Further, Mashita anc Kharfanch are strongly 
influenced, if not entirely inspired, by Persia and Mesopotainia. Now the Lakhmids were 
of Mesopotamian origin, and the inscription of Nemfra proves that at the commencement 
of the fourth century the Lakhmid king Imrulqais was allied with the Romans and Persians, 
and that his rule extended to the Roman boundary east of the Hauran. He may well have 
and Taba, Amman, Mashita and Kharinoh form just such a 


felt the need of frontier forts 
>rof. van Berchen therefore places them in 


line of advanced posts towards the west. | 
the fourth century. I submit that in the serios of buildings dealt with in this article, 


Kharaneh, by reason of the absence of windows in the bays, falls more naturally into the 


fourth than into the eighth century, and that support is thus lent to Prof. van 


Berchem’s theory. 
i 
7 ' 
33 Zafar Hasan. The Inscriptions of Dhir and Mandi: Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1909-10, 


pp. 18-19. 
34 Barnes (Capt H.), 


Vol. XXI, p. 384. 
% Tato (G.P.) Seistan, plate to.face, p. 136. 





Dhar and Manda: Journ. Bombay Branca of the Royal Asiatic Soetely. 
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THE FARUQ] DYNASTY ,OF KHANDESH. 
By Lt.-CoLonet T. W. HAIG, C.M.G. 
(Continued from p. 149.) 


THE peace was not long kept between the imperial troops and the armies of the Dakan. 
Each side accused the other of bad faith, but there appears to have been some excusable 
difference of opinion as to the position of the southern frontier of Berar, and the Dakanis, 
who accused the Mughuls of breaking the peace by occupying Pathri and other places beyond 
the limits of Berar, attacked some Mughul posts which were unquestionably within that 
province. * The Mughuls could adduce some evidence to show that Pathri was included in 
Berar, and there seems to be no doubt that the responsibility for the renewal of hostilities 
lay with the rulers of Ahmadnagar, -who, having obtained help from Bijapfir and Golconda, 
decided to make an attempt to expel the imperial troops from Berar. Abang Khan of 
Alimadnagar appealed for help to Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II of Bijapfr, who sent to his assis- 
tance a force, well supplied with artillery. under the command of his best officer, the eunuch 
Suhail Khan. A contingent under Mahdi Quli Khan was also supplied by Muhammad Qui 
Qutb Shah of Golconda, and the allied army of the Dakanis,60,000 strong, marched towards 
Sonpat on the Godavari, about fifteen miles from the town of Pathri. The Khankhanan, 
who had his headquarters at Jalna, at once assembled his forces and hinself went to Shah- 
par, to inform Sultan Murad of the impending danger. The prince wished to take the field 
in person but the Khankhanan, w hether from selfish motives or in the interest of the imperial 
cause, dissuaded him from this course, and himsclf assumed command of the field force 
with Shahrukh Mirza. The imperial army, which mustered no more than 20,000 horse 
according to Firishta,26 or 15,000 according to the Akbarndma, marched to Ashti, to the 
north of the Godavari, and there entrenched itself, halting for fifteen days before venturing 
to attack the enemy. The battle began on Feb. 8, 1597, according to Firishta, and 
on Feb. 17 according to the Akbarnima. The various accounts of this extraordmarily 
complicated battle differ in detail, but agree in all the main partieulars and display the 
lack of discipline and cohesion in oriental armies In the army of the Dahan the contingent 
of Ahmadnagar occupied the centre, that of Bijaptr the right, and that of Goleonda the left. 
In the imperial army the Khankhanain and Shahrukh Mirza commanded the centre and 
Raja ‘Ali Khan and Raja Jagannath the right and left) As the imperial troops advanced 
to the attack Suhail Khan opened fire with his artillery and put two or three thousand horse 
ont of action, Raja “Ali Khan with thnty of his principal officers and 500 of his men being 
slain. The two wings of the imperial army were defcated and put to fight: so that many 
of the men hardly rested until they had reached Shahptir. more than a hundred miles distant, 
where their accounts of the total defeat of the imperial troops so alarmed Sultan Murad 
and his tutor, Muhammad Sadiq Klan, that they prepared to retire from Berar. In the 
meantime the Khankhanan and Shahrukh Mirza had not only stood their ground in the 
centre of the imperial army but had pushed back the army of Ahbmadnagar and captured 
the Bijapdar artillery, which they were enabled to do by the disposal of the Bijapur contin- 
gent who, being assured of victory, and scattered in all directions in search of plunder. The 
battle had not begun until late in the afternoon. and when night fell the Kl Ankhandn and 
Shahrukh Mirzé, with the small force that remained to them, held their ground on the field, 
while Suhail Khan, who. though he believed the defeat of the imperial army to be complete, 
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had retained the ee ds of Bijapor near his person, bivouacked within a bowshot of 
the remnant of the Mughuls, neither party being aware of the propinquity of the other until, 
after a watch of the night was passed, the Bijipfris lit their fires. The Khénkhanan then 
opened fire with his artillery and that which he had captured on Suhail Khan's position, 
and at intervals through the night caused the great drums to be beaten, thereby rallying 
reund him many fugitives, so that before the morning he had assembled 4,000 men to oppose 
to the 12,000 who had gathered round Suhail Khan. During the night the imperial troops, 
finding no trace of Raja “Ali Khan or his contingent, hastily. concluded that he had either 
fled or deserted to the enemy, and plundered his camp. Accounts of the circumstances in 
which the battle was renewed in the morning differ. According to one version the Khan- 
khindn refrained from taking the offensive, believing that Suhail Khan would ask for terms, 
and the Mughuls were attacked by the Dakanis when they went down to the river in the 
morning to slake their thirst ; but according to the other version the Mughuls attacked the 
enemy with loud shouts before it was light. There is no discrepancy regarding the result of 
the battle. The Bijaptris were utterly defeated and fled towards Naldrug, Suhail Khan 
who had been wounded, escaping with difficulty. The contingent of Ahmadnagar and 
Golconda, which had been put to flight on the provious day and had barely rallied where the 
Bijaptris were defeated, Hed headlong and in sorry case to Almadnagar and Haidardbad. 
Forty elephants and all the.artillery of the Dakanis were captured. 

When the corpses of Raja ‘Alf Khan and his valiant contingent were discovered those 
who had plundered his camp were overwhelmed with confusion, and it would appear that 
his banner, kettle-drums, and elephants were restored. His body was carried to Burhan- 
pir anc was there buried, with great pomp, in the Daulat Maidin. He was succeeded in 
KLandesh by his son Qadr Khan, who assumed and used the title of Bahadur Shih. The 
prince bitterly resented the unfounded suspicions of his father’s good faith and the plunder- 








ing of his camp and, with less wisdom but more honesty than his father, consistently opposed 
Akbar. Sultan Murad sent him congratulations on his accession and invited him more than 
once to visit him at Shahptr, but Bahadur Shih evaded the invitation on each occasion, 
urging as his excuse the lack of a suitable force to accompany him,-—a sufficiently pointed 
reference to the losses which his state had suffered by its activitv in the imperial cause. He 
could not, however, refuse Murad’s offer of a contingent of 4,000 horse to be placed under 
his command, and his proposal to marry a daughter of the Fartiqi house, and he gave to 
the prince a cousin german of his own. 

Bahadur’s reign was troubled by dissensions between his amirs, but he was no rou 
fainéant and usually contrived to follow his own course, which was disastrous to him in the 
end. 
On May 1, 1599, Shaikh Abul Fazl, Akbar’s secretary, who had been appointed to the 
Dakan, arrived in the neighbourhood of Burhanpdr and was courtcoously welcomed by 
Bahadur, who urged him to remain for some time in the city as his guest. Abul Faz] insisted, 
however, on continuing his march to join Sultan Murad, but was delayed by wind and rain 
and was overtaken by Bahadur Shah. He took advantage of Bahidur's forcing his 
company upon him to urge him to aid in the conquest of the Dakan, but Bahadur temporized 
and suggested that he should send his son Kabir Khan, with a contingent of 2,000 horse, 
to join the imperial camp. He again urged Abul Fazl to stay with him in Burhénpar, but 
Abul Fazl again declined, saying that he would have acceded to the request had Bahadur 
agreed to join the imperial army in person. Bah&dur then attempted to conciliate Abul 
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Fazl with gifts, but he declined them on the ground that his imperial master supplied all his 
needs. ise 
Sultan Murad, who, had long been drinking heavily, succumbed to the effects of his 
intemperance before Abul Fazl, whom he was avoiding, could overtake him, and on May 12, 
1599, died at Dihari, on the Purna, of deltriwm tremens or alcoholic poisoning. 
It was at this time that Bahddur for some reason, probably because it had virtually 
become an imperial city, conceived a dislike to Burhanpdr and resolved to destroy it and to 
build with its materials a city at a distance of about ten miles from it, which be proposed to 
name Bahadurpur, but the people of Burhanpur protested strongly against this proposal. 
They had no objection, they said, to his building a new city for himself, but objected to the 
destruction of Burbhanpfr, which had been founded in honour of the saint Burhan-al-din 
and bore his name. Bahadur then denicd that he had any intention of destroying Burhan- 
pur, but proceeded with the building of Bahadurpdr, beginning with his own palace. When 
this was completed he assembled Sayyids, am’rs, and all the principal men of the state with 
poets, singers, and minstrels, and gave a great feast. 
Sultain Daniyal, Akbar’s youngest son, was appointed to the Dakan in the place of his 
brother, Sultén Murad, but travelled in a very leisurely manner towards the seat of his new 
government, and did not reach Burhanptr until January 1, 1600. After his arrival in 
Burhanptr Bahadur Shah imprudently refused to wait on him or to acknowledge his arrival 
in any way. Daniydl was much enraged, and though he was understood to be marching 
southwards, under his father’s orders, to besiege Ahmadnagar, and had already sent order 
to Abul Fazl to refrain from opening the campaign, which task had been, reserved for him, 
he halted in Burhanpfir and summoned the amirs of Berar to his aid, with a view to punishing 
Bahadur for his insolence. To all demands for reparation for the insult, which included 
the payment of an indemnity, Bahadur returned temporizing replies, and Daniyal would 
probably have besieged him in Asirgarh, had he not received peremptory orders from his 
father to continue his march towards Ahmadnagar. Akbar was himself on the way to the 
Dakan, and was now at Ujjain. He had intended to spend some time in Malwa, but on 
learning of the attitude of Bahadur resolved to march at once to Burhanpadr. In order to 
appease Daniy4l and to leave Bahddur a loophole for escape Akbar feigned to believe that 
Bahadur, having learnt of the emperor’s impending arrival, had scrupled to pay his respects 
to the prince before paying them to the emperor himself. On Daniy4l’s leaving Burhanptr 
Bahadur sent him a present and sent his son, Kabir Khan, to set him on his way, but when 
Khvaja Maudid arrived at his court, as Akbar’s envoy, to inquire into the circumstances 
of the slight put upon the prince he found Bahadur immovable. He took the position 
that it would have been derogatory to him, as a king, to make the first visit to a mere prince 
and instead of making the offerings which Akbar had expected, both as tribute and as 
reparation for the slight put upon his son, he sent only four inferior elephants. Akbar sent to 
Abul Fazl, who was hastening from Berar to join him, orders to visit Bahadur Shah and to 
offer him forgiveness on condition of his appearing at court and making his submission, but 
the mission failed and on April 8, 1600, Akbar arrived before Burhanptr and on the following 
day sent Khan-i-A‘zam and other officers to form the siege of Asirgarh. ‘Abul Fazl was 
appointed governor of Khandesh and sent his brother, Shaikh Abul Barakat, and his gon, 
Shaikh ‘Abd-al-Rahman, in different directions with troops, to establish the imperial 
authority in the country. Muzaffar Husain Mirzé was sent to Laling where three of Bahadur’s 
amirs, Filad Kt&n the African, Rap Rai, and Malik Shir, were assembled with their troops. 
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Falad Khan submitted, and slew Rap Rai, who attempted to ‘prevent him from deserting, 
‘so that all Rap Rai’s elephants and other property fell into the hands of Muzaffar Husain 
Mirza. At the end of May Bahadur attempted to open negotiations with Akbar, sending 
his grandmother and his young son to the imperial camp with sixty elephants, and promising 
to give his daughter in marriage to Sultan Khusrav, the son of Sultan Salim (Jahangir), but 
it was evident that these negotiations were only a device to gain time until provisions should 
become so scarce and dear that Akbar would be obliged to retire, and Bahadur was informed 
that nothing but unconditional personal suvmission would be accepted. 

On June 21 a force under Qaré Baig and other officors captured the Sapan hill, from 
which the Khandeshis had been able to harass the besiegers of Asirgarh, and the whole of 
Bahadur’s forces were driven inside the fortress; and on August 13 Malik Shir and the 
garrison of Laling, who had surrendcred to Khvajagi Fathallah, were brought to court, 

On Sept. 22, further overtures for peace made by Bahadur were rejected, but the siege 
made slow progress, for many of the imperial officers had received bribes from Bahadur, and 
Abul Faz! was sent to infuse fresh vigour into its prosecution. The garrison was reduced 














to great straits, for Bahadur had permitted many refugees from his kingdom, to the 
number of 18,000, with their horses and cattle, to enter the fortress, and the insanitary 
conditions arising from the presence of so large a number of people and animals in a confined 
apace were aggravated by the putrefaction of the vast stores of grain which the fortress 
contained, and a pestilence broke out among men and beasts, so that Jarge numbers perished. 
The plight of the garrison facilitated the capture of the fort of Miligarh, a Jarge outwork 
situated to the north-wess of the main fort and on the lower slopes of the hill, which fell on 
Dec. 9. | 

Bahadur Sh&h’s chief anxicty was to escape the disgrace of formally surrendering Asirgarh, 
but although he had been able to buy many of the officers in the besieging force it was 
evident that Akbar intended to remain in Khandesh until the fortress fell. 1t was therefore 
decided that an attempt should bo made to evade the surrender by a stratagem. Bahadur 
Shah was to fulfil Akbar’s conditions by appearing before him at Burhanpdr, in the hope 
that the emperor would be content with this formal act of submission on the part of the 
ruler and would confer the government of Khandesh on him as a vassal, following a common 
practice in such cases, so that the formal surrender of Asirgarh would be avoided. In the 
event of this expectation being disappointed it was decided that the fortress should hold out 
and that Bahadur should avert Akbar’s wrath from himself by representing the garrison as 
rebels who defied his authority. Accordingly he agreed to wait upon Akbar on condition 
that the government of Khandesh was bestowed upon him and_ that he was allowed to 
release the imprisoned members of the Farfiqi family, for it was the custom in Khandesh 
to imprison all members of the ruling family except the reigning king. 

No attempt at regulating the issue of rations in the fortress had been made and discontent 
was rife, for large numbers of those who had taken refuge there were suffering from scarcity 
and want. The garrison, learning that Bahadur proposed to desert them, sent a deputation 
to him to announce that they would not permit him to leave the fortress alone, but 
would accompany him. At length Sadat Khan, one of the leading amirs, was permitted 
‘to go to the imperial camp to arrange preliminaries with the emperor, and carried with him 
a large quantity of treasure from the fortress to assist him in his negotiations. He was 
‘accompanied by his contingent of troops and a large retinue of private servants and turned 
‘traitor. Having made terms for himself he entered Akbar’s service and disclosed the state 
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of affairs in the fortress. Muqarrab Khén was next sent to the imperial camp and, ‘having 
obtained Akbar’s promise that Bahadur should be maintained in his kingdom, returned to- 
the fortress and persuaded Bahadur to descend to the imperial camp and make his submisgion, 
Bahadur left the fortress with the leading men of his army and was received at some distance 
from Akbar’s camp by the Khan-i-A‘zam and by him conducted into the imperial presence. 
‘And that,” says the author of the Zafar-al-Walih, ‘‘ was the end of his reign over his 
kingdom and his’ mountain.” 

Bahadur’s stratagem failed, for he soon discovered that Akbar’s promise to maintain 
him in his kingdom was contingent on the surrender of Asirgarh, and as the fortress 
continued to hold out the promise was held to be void. From the Akbarndma it would appear 
that the obstinacy of the garrison was due to secret instructions from Bahadur, but the 
auther of the Zufar-al-Wdlih gives a different account. He says that among those who 
remained in the fortress was Malik Yaqat, Muqarrab Kh&n’s father, who was old and blind, 
‘and he assembled in the royal palace in the fortress all the sons of Mubarak Shih and their 
‘sons, and said to them. ‘ The fortress is as it was and the garrison is as it was. Which of 
‘you will accept the throne and will protect the honour of your fathers ?’’ And not one of 
‘them answered him anything, and he said to them, “ Would.to God that ye were women! ”’ 
* And they excused themselves ; and it happened that as he was defending the fortress there 
‘came up to it his son Muqarrab Khan with a message from the king, and Malik Yaqut said 
‘to his son, ‘* May God not show me thy face. Go down to Bahadur and follow him.” 
‘And he went down and obeyed his order, until at length in the assembly of Abul Fazl ho 
¢ stabbed himself in the belly with his dagger, in abasement that his father was not content 
‘with him, and he died. But Malik Yaqdat Sultani, when he despaired of all the offspring 
‘of Mubarak Shah, went out to his house, made his will, bathed himself, and had his shroud 
‘brought. Then he summoned his family and went out to the mosque which he had built, 
‘and prayed, and distributed benefits and gave alms, and he caused to be dug a grave in a 
‘spot which be desired, and then he ate opium, for his jealous patriotism was strong upon 
‘him, and he died and was buried there. And they said, “ Search for a text in God’s hook,” 
‘and this was found, ‘‘ Say : O my servants who havo transgressed to your own hurt, despair 
‘not of God’s mercy, for all sins doth God forgive ! Forgiving and merciful is He! ’’ May 
‘God pardon him and have mercy upon him! Then the people of the fortress were summoned 
‘to come down and take assurance, and in accordance with their answer Shaikh Abul Fazl 
‘of Dihli went up the mountain and took his seat on the stone platform known as that of 
‘Tafa’ul Khan, and gave permission to them to descend with their families, and this they 
‘did, and the reduction of the fortress in a.H. 1009 (A.D. 1600-01) was attributed officially 
‘to Shaikh Abul Fazl. 

‘The beginning of the rule of the Farfiqis in Burhanptr was in a.H. 784 (Aa.p. 1382) 
‘and from that date the name of Burhinpdar (as applied to the province) was disused, and 
‘the province was known from them as Khandesh (“the country of the Khans’”’) of the 
dependencies of Dihli, and in the reign of Bahadur Shah, son of ‘Adil Sh&h, after 225 years, 
‘the province was again, as formerly, Included among the dependencies of Dihli. And the 
‘kingdom is God’s, be He praised ! ’ ‘ 

The exact date of the surrender of Asirgarh, as given in the Akbarndma, was January 
26, 1601, which may be taken as the date of the extinction of the dynasty founded in 1382 
by Raja Ahmad or Malik Raja, and according to the same authority it was not Shaikh Abul 
Faz! himself, but his son, Shaikh ‘Abd-al-Rahm4n, who received the surrender of the fortress. 


According to Khafi Khan, the author of the Muntakhab-al-Lubdb, all the treasure 
of the Farfiqis and much buried treasure of the former Hind@ chiefs of Asirgarh fell into the 
hands of Akbar’s officers, andinthe same work thereis an interesting story of a superstition 
connected with the fortress. It is said that there was a large rock in the Tapti near 
Burhanpdr and that when the city was founded in obedience to the posthumous instructions 
of the saint Burhan-al-din, conveyed through the saint Zain-al-din, the latter said that so long 
as the rock should retain its shape the kingdom should belong to the Farfigis, but when it 
assumed the shape of an elephant the kingdom should pass from them. Akbar heard this 
story, and being impatient for the fall of Asirgarh, the siege of which was long protracted, 
employed sculptors to cut the stone into the likeness of an elephant. His action, with the 
evidence of faith in the old prophecy which it displayed, disheartened Bahadir and hastened 
the surrender of the fortress. It is evidently to this circumstance that Firishta refers when 
he says that the outbreak of sickness in the fortress was attributed by the besieged to the 
arts of sorcerers employed by Akbar. 

The author of the Muntakhahb-al-Lubéb?7™ also says that the siege of the fortress lasted 
for nearly four years, beginning in the early part of a.H. 1008 (July-August 1599) and 
ending at the beginning of a.H. 1012 (June, 1603), but on this point the evidence of the 
Akbarndma, written by Shaikh Abul Fazl, who took part in the siege, and of Firishta and the 
author of the Zafar-al-Walih, both of whom were contemporarics, while the latter had an 
Intimate personal acquaintance with many of the principal actors, is conclusive. 

The author of the Zafar-al-Wadlih, who was for a time in the service of Falad Khan 
one of the amirs of Raja ‘Ali Khan (Adil Shah TV) and Bahadur Shah, gives the following 
character of Bahadur: * In his reign the mighty were humbled and those of low degree 
were exalted, he who laboured not obtained advancement and he who was honest fell 
behind; and he divided among lewd fellows of the baser sort the jewels and rich stuffs which 
his fathers had amassed and collected together all that promoted sensual enjoyment, and 
all manner of unlawful pleasure became common ; and he aroused wrath in the breasts of 
“his father’s ministers, so that they were prepared to welcome even a disaster that might 
bring peace. Nevertheless there were in Bahadur some praiseworthy qualities, such as 
“assiduity in alims-giving at fit seasons; and with equal justice he distributed alms to the 
well-being of those who were in want, aud very willingly to Shailbs and Stfis who 
claimed to work miracles, even though these were doubtful. Nor was he without trust in 
‘God, and would always say mashd‘lldh (please God“) when he undertook any business,’ 

This sketch does not much exalt Bahadur im our eyes. He was evidently weak, 
sengual, and strongly tinged with superstition. His petulant and foolish defiance of 
Akbar was evidence rather of lack of understanding than of strength of character, and he 
certainly entered upon the undertaking without counting the cost. 

Mention has already been made of the Kartigi princes whom it was the custom of the 
house to imprison lest the succession should be disturbed, and we have seen that the faithful 
Malik Yagat, when Bahadur feft the fortress. assembled these princes anc nee 
tried to rouse their spirit by inviting one of them to ascend the vacant throne. The circum- 
Sraneeaet Snip lives had not been such as to foster in them a spirit of enterprise. When the 
fortress was finally captured over fifty of these unfortunate princes, all of whom sprang 
from Mubarak Shah IJ, the ninth ruler of the Jine, fell into Akbar’s hands. Their genealogy 
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Mubarak Shéh II, died 1566. 
I. Muhammad Shah II, died 1576. 
1, Hasan Khan. 
i. Qasim Khan. 
li, [brahim Khan. 
If. Raja ‘Ali Khan (‘Adil Shah TV.) died 1597. 
1. Bahadur Shah. 
i. Kabir Khan. 
HW. Muhammad khan. 
ii, Sikandar Khan. | 
iv. Mu:affar Khan. 
v, Mubarak Khan. 
2. Almad Khan. | 
1 Muraffar Khan. 
li, ‘Ali Khan. 
Hi, Muvammad Khan. 
3. Malindd ist an. 
i. Vali Khan. 
i, Thrahim Khan. 
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4. Tahir Klan. 

5. Masad Khan. 

6. Muhammad Khan. 

7. Danghter married to Vali Khan. 

8. Daughter married to Nasir Khan. 

9. Daughter married to Sayyid Ismail 


Ti. Data Kian. 
1 Fath Khan. 
2. Mubanmmad Khan. 
IV. Hamid Khan. 
1. Bahadur Khan. 
VV. Qaisar Khan. 
}. Latif Khan. 
i. Habib Khan. 
it. [brahim Khan. 
2. Dilavar Khan. 
3. Murtazd Khan. 
VI.) Bahram Khan. 
1. Atvam Khan. 
2. Musa Khan. 
3. Jala] Kban. 
Vif. Shir Kian. 
1. Isma‘il Khan. 
2. Abmad Khan. 


+ oe 


1. Ahmad Klan. 

IN. Darya Khan. 
1. Muhammad Khan. 
2." Mabmdd Khan. 
3. Muzaffar Khan. 
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X. “SAID | Khan. 
1. Tahir Khan. 
i. Sikandar Khan. 
li. Ibrahim Khan. 
/ 2. Sidq Allah Khan. 
XJ. Daughter married to Farid Khan. 
1. Dilavar Khan. 
i. Taj Khan, 
In,addition to these descendants there were .— 

(1) Muhammad Khan, son-in-law of Chand Kran, whine name does not appear in 
the genealogy, probably because he was dead, but who was evidently a member 
of the royal house. 

(2) ‘Ali Khan, son-in-law of Hasan Khan, only son of Muhammad Shah II. 

From this genealogy we learn that the youthful Hasan Khan, son of Muhammad II,, 
was not, as the Zafar-al-Wdlih would lead us to suppose, put to death by his uncle, Raja 
‘Ali Khan, who supplanted him, but lived to marry and to have a family of at least two 
‘sons and a daughter. 

The ultimate fate of all these princes is unknown, but according to the A kbarndma they 
were presented to Akbar, who ordered that they should attend regularly at court in order 
that he might judge of their fitness for advancement. 

Firishta, at the conclusion of his account of the rulers of Khande: se makes one of his 
few original contributions to history. He tells us 28 that in a.w. 1023 (a.p. 1614) he 
visited the fort of Asirgarh in company with Khvaja Husain Turbati, an had held an 
hnportant post in the service of Sultan Daniyal. After describing the fortress, he writes : 
‘They say that when Akbar Padshéh had conquered the fortress and returned to Agra, 
‘he, in consequence of his attachment to the ways of the unbelievers, sent orders that the 
‘ereat Friday mosque in the fortress should be destroyed, and an idol temple erected on 
‘its site, but Sultan Daniyal, who was then in Burhaénptr, did not obey the order, and 
‘purposely neglected to carry it out, so that it was never given effect to.’ 

There is no reason to doubt this statement of Firishta. He was a good Muslim and 
was probably much scandalized by the report of the order which Akbar had issued, but he 
always writes with the highest respect of Akbar and his natura] impulse would have been to 
conceal a fact so damaging to a great monarch whom all Muslims are anxious to claim as one 
of themselves, despite his well established unorthodoxy. The order is only one instance out 
of many though perhaps the most marked, of Akbar’s hostility to Islim. 

List of the Faraogqi Rulers of Kh4andesh. 


Raja Ahmad, or Malik Raja 


Nasir Khan, Jahangir 6 ) 
‘Adil Khan I. _ Sept. 20, or Oct. 1, 1437. 


Mubarak Khan I. eo 22. - im .. April 30, or May 4, 1441. 
‘Ain Khan (‘Aina), ‘Adil Khan I1., Jhagkhandi Sultan re June 5, 1457. 
Di ad Khan eed ei ro a3 so Sep. 28, 1501. 


‘Adil Khan IIT. April 1, 150. 


Muhainmad Shah T. (Muhammad 1. of G ‘ara Aug. 25, 1520. 
May 4, 1537. 
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Mubarak Shah II. _ ds | 
Muhammad Shah II... i Dec. 19, 1566. 
Hasan Shah ae - = x3 1576-77. 
12. Raja ‘Ali Khan (‘Adil Shab IV.) . ie is es 1577-97. 
13. Qadr Khan, Bahadur Shah ist Feb. 17, 1597, 


[Asirgarh captured a Akbar.) Jan. 26, 1601, 


23 ii, 587. 
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ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE KAUTILIVA. rn 
. BY HERMANN JACOBI, OF BONN. 
( Translated from the German by V. 8. SuxKTHANKAR, Pu.D, : Poona. ) 

(Continued from p, 161,) | 
As is evident from this quotation, by dcdrydh Kautilya means his predecessors. | And 
when he introduces a doctrine with the words iti dcdryah, he must be referring to them all 
collectively or at any rate to the majority of them, except._when he adds sty eke or ity 
apare, pp. 164, (185) 338. Only in one instance, p. 320 is the meaning of deéryéh to be 
restricted to the three oldest schools which will presently be mentioned ; because, after 

quoting the opinion of these dcaryah, the author proceeds to enumerate the views of the rest 
of the authorities which differ from them. | 


The authorities that are actually mentioned by name are of two kinds: the schools ; 
and the individual authors ; the former indicated by the name in the plural, the latter in 
the singular. Four schools have been named: the Manavah, Barhaspatyah, Ausjanaséh and 
Parasarah. The first three are connected with each other, because four times (pp, 6, 20, 
177, 192) they are quoted one after the other, and once only (p. 69) in connection with 
the ParAsarah. One may, therefore, conclude that those three were looked upon as the older 
and the more respected schools and the Parasaral as a later one. To the same conclusion 
point the numes ag well; for, the former are derived from divine persons but the latter 
only from a Rsi. These six schools, however, were not exclusively schools of Arthasaatra ; 
they dealt with the Dhar masastra at the same time. For, in the chapter of the Kautiliya 
dealing with Administration of Justice ( dharmasthiya ) the above-mentioned three schools 
have been quoted twice (pp. 177, 192), and the dcarydh, apare, eke nine times. On the 
other hand, in many Dharmasdstras as, for example, | 889 ] Bodhayana, Gautama, Vasistha, 
Visnu, Manu, etc., have the duties of the king been laid down. We thus perceive that 
both subjects, Law and Politics, were intimately connected with cach other and probably 
taught in one and the same school. Therefore a doubt may be entertained as to whether 
there were any schools exclusively for Arthasastra. 

The remaining authorities, which are spoken of in the singular number, namely, 
Bharadvaja, Visaélaksal, Pisunal, Kaunapadantah, Vatavyadhih, and Buhudantiputrah must 
refer to individual authors. For, if these persons had also been looked upon as founders of 
schools, then like ite Pardésardh, also ati Bhéradvéjah ought to have been said; but we 
invariably find only the singular iti Bharadvdjah. This difference of nomenclature makes it 
clear that Kautilya distinguished between schools and individual! authors. 

A close examination of the passages in which the later authorities have been named 
reveals a remarkable fact, namely, that they invariably occur in the order given above with 
the Pardsarah standing behind Visalik.ah. On one occasion (pp. 13 f.) the whole seriey 
is enumerated; three times (pp. 32 f., 320-322, 325-328 ), the first six members; once 
(pp. 27 £.) only the first four; and once ( p. 380 ) only the first two. In two passages 
(pp. 320 ff., 325 ff.) Kautilya refutes them one after the other in succession ; in the remaining 
places the refutation of each author is attributed to the next following. The idea’ 
that the sequence is meant to be chronological, which lies near at hand, must be 
abandoned after a close scrutiny of the first-named places. On pp. 320 ff. is discussed the 
relative value of the seven prakrtis : sudmin,.amitya, janapada, durga, ko:a, danda and mitra. 
According to the dcdrydh, their importance diminishes in the order given above. On the - 
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contrary Bharadvaja exchanges the places of 1 and 2, Visdlikeal) of 2 and 3, the Pardéaré 
of 3 and 4, and so on right through the series: In-the other passage (pp. 325 ff.) the dis- 
cussion is about the three kopajéh and the four kdmajé dos¢h; Bharadvaja looks upon the 
kdmajd dosdh as more heinous than the kopajah ; ; Visilaksah, the second kopnja as worse 
than the first ; the Pirdsarah, the third worse than the second; and in the same way the 
kdmajé dosdh are gone through maintaining the same stereotyped sequence of authors, and 
the same fixed scheme. The question whether the historical development could have 
taken place in this manner, according to'an unalterable programme, need not be seriously 
discussed. That Kautilya had not meant the series to be a chronological one, can besides 
be demonstrated. in another way. For, according to it, Bhéradvaja ought to be the oldest 
author. Now Bharadvaja attacks (p. 253) a doctrine that is explicitly attributed to Kautilya 
and is subsequently (840| refuted by the latter. Bharadvaja should accordingly have 
been not the oldest but the most modern author, and besides a contemporary of Kautilya 
himeelf! Probably the serial sequence expresses the degree of estimation which Kautilya 
entertained in regard to the respective predecessors, and Bhiradvaja stood in the eyes of 
Kautilya the lowest inthe scale. Kautilya utilised, as is absolutely certain in two cases 
“and more or less probable in the remaining, the names of his predecessors for staging an 
imaginary controversy as a means of enlivening his discourse! This solitary artifice strikes 
one as something extraordinary in a manual of instruction otherwise so sober and pertinent. 
It was the first step towards an artistic representation that was taken by a great writer and 
that remained without issue. Such liberty could be taken by a great master ; it would be 
something unheard of in the case of a pedagogue. 

From the data of the Kautiliya we can infer regarding the development of the Arthasastra 
that it was at first cultivated and handed down in schools and that subsequently individual 
authors, wrote on the subject. This evolution was already completed before the time of 
Kautilya, whose work bears the stamp of a strong individuality, both as regards the 
form and the contents. This same development, first only a scholastic tradition and then 
individual productions, may be demonstrated also for the Kimasastra, which, as was shown 
above 1911, p. 962, belongs to the same literary category as the Arthasdstra. Thus, if we 
except the mythical founder of the Kamasistra, N andin, the attendant of Siva, and the semi- 
legendary 6 author Svetaketu, son of Uddilaka, then the first writer on Kamasastra, whose 
work was known to and [841] used by Vatsyayana, according to his own testimony (pp. 6 














6 Vatsyayana mentions, pp. 78 f., a doc trine’ ‘of Auddalaki ; the commentary also one on p. 77, and 
p. 80 assigns a verse to him, Further, p. 4, the commentary quotes two verses according to which Auddélaki 
did away with the promiscuity of wives and with the consent of hig father composed, as an ascetic, the 
Kamasastra (sukham gastram). UddAalaka sets forth Brh. fr. VI. 4, 2 ff., the doctrine of rite cocundum 
and teaches the use of two mantras from which it follows that a man was permitted to have sexual relation 
with any woman during her rnenses. There mist have thus actually existed a certain promiscuity of 
wives. We ought also perhaps to interpret the story of Jab&la and her son Satyakéma, Chand. Up. IV. 
4,2 in the same way (and not as rendered by Deussen that Jabala in her youth knocked about a good 
deal working as a maid-servant). According to MBh. I. 122, Svetaketu did away with the promiscuity of 
wives, because he was indignant at seeing that a strange Brahman should actually avail himself of the 
right which his father (theoretically) recognised. From what tradition has to report concerning the father 
and son, it is therefore explicable why the composition of a Kamal git was aftributed to Svetaketu. 
Nor do I wish to question the fact that doctrines relating to the Kan My Setra were current under his 
name. In this connection it may be mentioned that Apastamba 1. 5, 14. fh. ecumts Svetaketu among the 
modem authors, Jolly, Recht und Sitte, p. 3 (Grundxisa). 
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and 371), was Babhravya Pajicila. Now it is very remarkable indeed that Vatsyayana quotes 
the Babhraviyas four times (pp. 70, 96, 247, 303). .The conclusion is that here we have a 
school in which the doctrines of its suppoged or actual founder, Babhravva Pajcala, were 
traditionally handed down. The rest of the authorities named by Vatsyavana, treat of 
the. seven parts of the Kamasastra severally, which cannot therefcre be looked upon as 
products of distinct schools. For, it is indeed not possible to assume that there ever 
existed distinct schools which had specialised only ‘in subjects like the Science of 
Courtesans, Seduction of a “Maiden or Intercourse with Prostitutes. The respective 
works are, as Vatsyayana himself uneg uivocally states, written by definite individuals: 
Dattaka, Cirayana, Suvarnan&bha, xhotakamukha, Gonardiya and Kucumara, As was 
shown above, 1911, p. 959, note 2, Ghotakamukha and Cérayana are also mentioned in the 
Kautiliya and Gonardiya in the Mahabhigya. As out of the above-nanied authors 
Dattaka is, according to. Vatsyayana, the oldest, and had been commissioned by the 
‘courtesans of Pataliputra to write his work, therefore he must. have lived, as | have stated 
in the above-cited place, at the earliest in the second half of the tifth centurv B.c.; for 
Pataliputra became the capital of Magadha only in the middle of that century. It clearly 
follows, therefore, that individual authors had begun writing on the subject already in’ the 
fourth century B.c.? 

Vatsyayana himself finally being the Jast author is now to be considered. Vatsyayana 
is the gotra name, the personal name is Mallanaga (Com. p. 17: Védtsydyana it 
svagotranimilta samdkhya, Mallaindaga iti sdmskdriké), Already Subandhu calls the author 
of the Kdmasitra Mallanigs, (p. 89) to which passage the commentator adds a quotation 
from the Visvakosa. The personal name renders it indubitable that the Kamasitra is not 
the work of a school but that of an individual writer. !Moroover, Vatsyiyana was the regene- 
rator of the Kamaéastra, which in his time was utsinnakalpam, all but extinct. That he ia 
much later than Kautilya, I have shown above, 1911, pp. 962-3, foot-note 1: he can 
scarcely be prior to the third century A.D. 
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7 To the reasons already adduced for assuming a considerable differen 
Kautilya and Vatsyfyana may be added that the latter looked upon abstention from meat diet as 
meritorious (md sabhaksanddibhyah sdstrad eva nivdrana” dharma!, p. 12), while in Kautilya’s time there 
was no such thing. In the stnddhyaksa a number of animals are named which should not Le slaughtered 
(especially in the abhayavanas)}, but meat diet was not takooed. For, otherwise Kautilya would not 
give rules regarding the sale of meat, e.g., “ only the flesh of freshly slaughtered animals and cattle 
( mrgapasindm) should be sold, and itshould be devoid of bones ; the bones ought to be compensated with 
meat of the same weight. No animal should be sold of which the head, feet and bones huve been severed, 
which has an offensive amell or had fallen dead.”’ The disinclination towards meat-eating has been on 
the increase since very early times. In the time of Brahmanas some already forbid beef ; while, on the 
other hand, YAjnavalkya raises no objection to tender beef, Satapatha Bréhm. 191 . 2,- 213 in later 
times many Brahman ascetics were converted to complete vegetarianism. The motive power in this 


movement appears to be the duty of ahi’ad imposed upon the fourth Asrama, the purierdjakas (also in 
Buddhists and Jainas raised the ahtnsd, though not at the outset, 


Kautiltya, p. 8: sarvesim ahi'sd). 
Asoka’s example and edicts 


still with certainty in later times, to a genera! religious commandment. 
must-have exercised the most powerful influence. In the Mahébhérata occurs a polemic against animal 


sacrifice and the recommendation of vegetable sacrifice as a substitute for it. The prohibition of meat- 
eating follows naturally the abstention from killing. In India extreme principles Decor: established 
in the long run: the more stringent rule appears to be the more correct one; the Indians fight shy of 
cultivating lax habits. An important réle was played in these matters probably by the women. Do 
they nob appear even nowadays as the guardian: of the orthod >x tradition, though the men mizht be 


prepared to renounce it ? 
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[842] The transition from the scholastic treatment of a ‘ discipline ’ to its presentation 
in literary works, which we can follow in equal measure in two separate subjects, was 
caused probably by the growth of these sciences, which rendered their separate treatment 
and specialisation inevitable. Simultaneously a change in the form of its presentation 
must have set in. While those text-books which were the products of schools, such as 
the srauta-, dharma-, grhyasitras, the two Mimams& sitras, exhibit the sitra atylé, the 
works of individual authors such as ¥aska’s Nirukta, Patanjali’s Mahabhisya, Vatsy iyana’s. 
Kamasatra (in spite of its designation as sitra) are of a different type. By the side of 
dogmatic exposition discussion comes ‘more and more into .prominence. The sitra style 
changes into the bhasya style. The Kautiliya has also its place in these stages of 
development: alongside of sections in which the author attempts the shortness of the 
sitras, there are others where the author indulges in a certain amount of breadth and 
prolixity after the manner of the Bhasyas. In point of fact the author of an old Tika’ on 
Kamandaki’s Nitis&ra (pp. 136 and 138) designates the Kautiliya as Kautalyabhasya 9 
and an anonymous &ry4 of unknown origin added at the end of the Kautiliya says : 

[843] drstud vipratipattim bahudha sastresu bha:yakarénam | 
svayam eva Vixnuguptas cakéra siitram ca bhasyam ca || 

If then our Kautiliya is the Bhirya and we know nothing about another work, 2 
Satra, of Kautilya, nor can we even imagine what that Satra should be like, to which the 
Kautiliya could stand in the relation of a Bhasya, it appears to me that the above state- 
ment that Visnugupta himself is the author of a Sitra and a Bh&gya must be interpreted 
to mean that the Kaufiliya is at once Satra and Bhasya. It would not be, for that matter, 
the only instance of a Bhinya that was not a commentary to any Sitra : another example 
is the Prasastap@dabhasya, which is an entirely independent treatise on the Vaisesika 
system and in no sense a commentary on the Sitra of Kanada. The designation Bhisya for 
those kinds of works did not, however, come into vogue, as we see that Vitsyéyana on the 
contrary gives the title Kamasitra to his work.? 


Generally speaking it must be emphasised that the free exposition of the sciences in the 
form of literary works does not import a complete breakdown of the primeval institution 
of the Vedic school. People may have adhered to the old method in Vedic ‘ disciplines ’ and 
others similar to these, and given that method a scholastic turn, conformable to the parti- 
cular subject in hand, in the case of others. The first might have been the case with the two 
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8 For the age of the Upadhyaéyanirapekga Tika, from which the editors have given in the Bibl. Ind. 
extracts with their own additions (see bhimiké, p.1), the fact that the author calls Vateyayana asmadgurt 
appears to be decisive (p. 136 where he quotes a passage from the Kaémasitra, p. 3 of the edition). 
This statement could not very well have been smuggled into the text by the editors. On the other 
hand the quotations from Kullikabhatta to Manu, VIII. 155-157 on pp. 211 ff, from Sahityadarpans 

(ITI. 146 £,) on p. 278, from Mudrdraksaea, p. 223 (cited accordingto a printed edition of the drama !) 
are undoubtedly additions by the respective editors : arthaprakasartham. 

9 The spelling Kautalya is rendered certain through the derivation of the name from kufala (kufaidh 
Lumbhidhdnyéh = kutay ianti); com. to Kémandaki I. 2 and Hemacandra Abhidhénac. IIT. 517 com, 
Does perhaps the form Kautilya rest on a popular etymologie ? Kautitya denotes ‘ falsity, cunning,’ and, 
in the tradition, that is just the prominent characteristic of Canakya, cf. the stories about him in the 
Parisistaparva, VIII. 194 ff., particularly 352-376, as also the Mudraraksasa. | 

10 The cage is quite different with the use of the designation sifra with the Jainas and Buddhists. 
They were influenced by the religious literature of the Brahmans. The name avga for the oldest portions 
of the Jaina canon shows that most clearly ; for it the. weditgas had evidently served as model. 
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Mim&msis, of which it was noted above that both the alleged authors quote each other, 
For, as the exegesis of the Vedas, theoretically dealt with in the Parva-Mim&maé, was 
developed in the schools of the Srauta-Sitra and followed in practice, it is probable that 
the scholastic method of the latter was introduced into the former, Later the Uttara- 
Mim&mséa followed in the wake of the older branch. 


With the Vedic schools should not be confounded the academic Schools, even though 
the latter were moulded after the pattern of the.former, We shall elucidate the differ- 
ence by a reference to the later philosophic schools, about which we are better informed. 
A philosophical system must have been originally the vigilantly guarded property of a 
school; for, as in accordance with the Indian custom [844] the disputant that was 
vanquished in public disputation had to acknowledge the victor as his guru, it as disadvane 
tageous that the train of thought of any disputant should be known beforehand to bia anta- 
gonist. Ata later stage of development when the kmowledge of the system could no longer 
be kept secret, there took place the compositicn of the respective Satras. Here we find 
the actual authors mentioned by name in the case of the Vaiserika—and Nyf&yadargana : 
Kanada the Kasyapa for the former, and Aksapida the Gotama for the latter. Now the 
interpretation of the Sitra became the task of the school, while, on the other hand, in the 
case of the Vedic school it consisted in its traditional preservation. When therefore ulti- 
mately the exegetical activity of the school regults in a written exposition in the form of a 
Bhasya, the science acquires a standing independent of a school exclusively devoted to 
iv; henceforth its cultivation lies mostly in the hands of Pandits who do not form a 
corporate school in the original sense.'' It may be that the scheme roughly sketched 
here hasto be modified in details ia regard to other ‘disciplines’; but in every case one 
may assume the following three stages: 1. during the initial stages of development of a 
‘ discipline ’, its existence is bound up with the school or schools devoted to it ; 2. through the 
composition of the Satra a certain amount of completion is attained and the activity of the 
school is, in the first place, directed towards the interpretation of the Sitra butis incidentally 
also concerned with supplementing the material contained in it ; 3. the composition of the 
Bhasya ushers in the dissolution of the school as such, in place of which steps in the scholastic 
wud scientific study.12. It may here be added that eventually the Satra becomes a purely 











ot 





11 For a science the living tradition is naturally of great importance in India. But it does happen 
that the dgama becomes extinct and is subsequently revived, So Bhartrhari appends at the end of the 
second book of the Vakyapadiya a résumé of the history of grammatical studies upto his own time. He 
relates among otuer things how the study of the Mah4bhasya, which then existed only in manuscript, 
was ‘revived by the Acaryaé Candra and others (B. Liebich, Das Datum Candragomins und Katidasu, 
». 7). Also similarly, as Prof. Von Stcherbatskol informs me, the study of the ancient Nyéye in Sttra, 
Bhasya, Varttika and Tatparyatika has been brought into vogue again in our time through the editions 
of these works, after being supplanted for centuries ‘by the Tattvacintamani and the literature 


connected with it. 

12 One of the most modern schools that we know of, that of the Dhvani-doctrine has gone through 
the three stages set forth above in barely a century, see my remarks in ZDMG., vol. 56, pp. 405 ff. (pp. 14 
ff. of the off-print)» Through the Dhvanyaloka the Dhvani-doctrine became ine common property of 
the Pandits ; thenceforward one, can speak of a Dhvani-school only in the figurative sense of tanmatanu- 
adrité. In the grammatical school of Panini the activity of the individual authors appears eo Heve attain- 
ed great importance already in the second phase. The case of, the medical schools may again have beun 
quite; different, if, that is, we might believe in the intimations of the Upamitibhavaprapatic& Kathd, 
pp. 1210 f., a medical school was constituted through the pitha of a Samhita. 
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literary form, especially when [845] its puthor writes ciinaleaaounly aise a, ‘commentary 
this took plage when the sciences detached themselves entirely from the school’ proper. | 


., We have set forth the foregoing reflections regarding the. different kinds of ‘schools j in 
India j in order to clear up the point whether the Kautiliya could be the product of .a school. 
If such were the case, we ought to expect a Sitra-work, as, however, the Kautiliya is not 
a Sdtra but rather a Bhasya, which designation is also expressly given to it by an 
‘ancient author: therefore the work is presumably that of an individual author, as shown by 
‘many & peculiarity, material and formad, which has come to our notice in the course of our 
inquiry. We must now investigate if there is reason for doubting the common Indian 
tradition that Kautilya himself is the author of the work undeY discussion. | | 


In the first place, it must be cmmphasised that, as already shown by Hillebrandt, 
‘throughout the Indian middle ages Kautilya was with one accord looked upon as the 
author of the Arthaéastra under reference. 1 single out only the evidence of Dandin, who 
places i in the mouth of a character in the Dasakumérac. Chap. VII, the words: iyam (scil. 
dandanitih) iddnim dcarya-Visnuguptenu Mauryarthe sadbhih ‘ipbasdhadeaih samksipta ; here 
with is the time, the author, purpose, extent of the work most definitely given, in complete 
accordance with the data of the Kautiliya itself. The passages in which ‘the facts in ques- 
tion are given are, in addition to the opening sentence of the work quoted above verbatim, 
the last verse of I 1, of IJ 10, and the last three verses at the very end of the work. The 
‘first question is: whether these verses may not be later additions. his supposition is 
impossible in the case of the end verses of I 1 and IT 10. For were we to strike off these 
verses, then those chapters would lack the usual metrical conclusion. There is in the 
Kautiliya (as in the K:masitra) the rule that every chapter must end with at least 
one verse.13 Further, as regards the three verses at the end of the work, it is well- known 
that that is the place where authors give information about themselves and their work + 
_it must be specially emphasised that the Kimasatra, which in other respects also agrees 
[846] in outward form with the Arthasastra, ends with eight verses containing information 
about tke work, the sources, the author, the purpose and the justification. Lastly, the 
introductory words, which, indeed, do not contain Kautilya’s name, cannot be dispensed 
‘with and find besides their parallel in the Kamasitra, where similarly, before the enumera- 
tion of the Prakaranas. but in greatcr detail, the relation of the work to its sources has 
been set forth. Accordingly the expunging of the doubtful passages would result in gaping 
blanks; the amputation is therefore not feasible. 


Let us now examine the contents of the above passages. The introductory words say 
that the contents of the works of all previous masters have been compressed in the 
Arthasastra before us. If the Kautiliya were the product of a school it would have in 
that case appealed to the tradition of the school itself and not to older teachers, who 
would be looked upon as the leaders of. rival schools. The wording of this passage points 
thus to an individual author, independent of every school. The same follows from the 
end verse of I 1, which reads as follows ; 

sukhagrahanavijiteyam tattvarthapadaniscitam 
Kautilyena krtam sastram viomuktagranthavistaram || 





| 28 Only an apparent exception to this rule is XIV 1, where a mantra in prose follows the last verse ; 
for, this mantra is probably a gloss intended to supplement the agnimautra mentioned in that verse. 
Otherwise when mantras are laid down (XIV 3), ths. directions for use are always appended to them 
introduced by the words: elasya prayogah. There are no such directions in this instance. 
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“Kautilya hes composed this manual easy to understand and to study ; exact as 
regards subject, ideas and words; free from prolixity.” These appear to be the words of 
the author of a book intended for self-instruction, A text-book intended for the use of 
schools does not need to be sukhagrahatavijieya! the teacher, the school ig conoerned 
with its exposition. 

The second verse runs: 


sarvasdsirany anukramya prayogam upalabhya ca | 
Kautilyena narendrarthe sasanasya vidhih krtah \\ 


‘ After scrutinising all Sistras and with due regard to practice, Kautilya has formu- 
lated these instructions concerning documents for the benefit of kings.” This verse refers 
only to the particular chapter s¢sanddhi kara ; Kautilya claims special credit for it, probably 
as this subject was either not dealt with at all before him or at any rate not dealt with 
sufficiently well. Tho personal note is here unmistakable. Would a school compiler 
boast of having provided for the wants of a king ? 


The verses at the ond of the work read: 


evam sdsiram idam yuktam ctabhis tantrayuktebhth | 
avaptau pilane cokta m lokwsu@syr purasya call 
dharmam artham ca kdémamn ca pravarlayati pati ca | 
[ 847] adharmanartharidve-dn idan sastram nihanit ca || 
yena sdsiram ca sastram ca Nandaraja-gata ca bhah | 
amarseno’ddhridny Gu tena sasham idan ki tam || 
- Thns has this Sistra that lead, to the acquisition and preservation of this and the 
other world been set forth along with these methodic concepts. This Sastra brings about 
and protects Justice, Prosperity and Enjoyment and alse dispels Lnjustice, Detriment and 
Displeasuro. This manual has been composed by him who quickly and angrily rescued 
at once the Science, the Art of War and the Earth that had passed to the Nanda King.” 


The first of these threo verses refers to the Jast chapter (concerning methodic 
concepts) and to the first words of the hook pithivya labhe pélane ca. The second verse 
promises the attainment of the trivarga to linn who knows this Sastra, as 1s done in a 
similar way, in partly identical words inthe Kamasitra, p. 37(), dhaurmam artham ca kaman 
ca, etc. Lastly, the end verse tells us. with surpassing conciseness W ho the author ts, not 
through the specification of his name, which had occured already twice, but through the 
recounting of his distinguished services. Thatis not self-prai-c * they are the wo:ds of « 
man who stands at the pinnacle of his fame. But in spite of his scl{-consciousness, whieh 
is not veiled by any sham modesty, one does feel in the words of the Chancellor of 
Candragupta a certain amount of courteous consideration In bo far that he does not specify 
the name of the master whom he has raised to the throne: for, it might in this connection 
have called forth his disfavour. Kamandaki, on the other hand, who could glorify the 
great master irrespective of any such consideration, praises as his work the overthrow of 
the Nandas and the raising to the throne of Candragupta, each in one stanza (14, 5). If 
some one in later times had added a prasasti to the book, it would surely have been @ 
lengthy eulogium like Kamandaki’s.—What the words amarscno ’ddhrtany déu in the last 
verse referred tothe Arthasistra imply, deserves to be discussed more fully. Amarse is, taking 
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it in its widest sense, the irritation caused by the conduct of the opponent ; 1‘ the primary 
meaning of uddhria is something like “restoring to its rights” and is according to its 
object to be translated differently : with reference to the Science it may be rendered with 
something like ‘“‘reform.” The sense of Kautilya’s words very probably is that he [848} 
is vexed over the narrow-mindedness of his predecessors, and that he has without 
a moment’s hesitation (dé«) thrown overboard their dogmatism: it implies the sense of 
contempt in which the “‘ Professors ” are held by the statesman, which even Bismarck was 
at no pains to conceal. This standpoint of Kautilya finds expression in his work, on the 
one hand in the frequent rejection of the doctrines of the dcdryas, on the other hand, in 
the admittance of important matters into the Sistra which his‘ predecessors did not deal 
with there, but which in a serviceable hand-book of Politics could not very well be left 
out. The agreement obtaining between the words of Kautilya and the character of his 
work, and the personality that characteri§$es them would be difficult to understand, if those 
were not the very words of the author. A later writer who wanted to palm off his own 
lucubration or that of his school on the name of the famous statesman, would surely 
have faltered somewhere. From this view-point the higher criticism must acknowledge 
the authenticity of the Kautiliya. 


Many will perhaps find it difficult to bring themselves to believe in the authenticity of 
the Kautiliya for the reason that literary forgeries have been in India the order of the day 
from time immemorial on an extensive scale. For is it not a forgery when a work is given 
out as revealed (prokta) by Manu, Yajnavalkya, Vyasa or some god or Rsi? But a forgery 
in the name of a historical personality with studied adaptation of the work on that of the 
latter would be no longer a pia fraus but a refined imposture, which has no counterpart in 
the Indian method. For this case would bé quite different from that when, for instance, 
some tractate or commentary is attributed to Sankara through the putting down of his 
name at the eud of the chapter ; the Kautiliya is a masterly product of the highest rank 
and recognised as such through a Jong series of centuries. He who could write such a work 
must have suffered from a morbid lack of self-consciousness, were be to send it out into 
the world under the name of another in order to assure its recognition.—Another mis-state - 
ment commonly made by authors in lndia is one which is rather a suppressio veri than a 
direct falsification, and consists in the publishing of the work under the name of the patron 
who brought about the composition, more or Jess influences or even supervises it, instead of 
under that of the author himself ; a well-known instance is that of the works going under 
the nameof Bhoja, king of Dhara. Suchan origin is impossible in the case of the Kautiliya 
on account of the way explained above in which Kautilya looks upon the composition of 
the work as a personal achievement; and even if such were the case, the question of the 
age of the work would not be affected by it. On the other hand, Ido not wish [849] to 
dispute that Kautilya may have had collaborators for certain parts of his work, especially 
for such as deal with technical details ; officers engaged in the respective branches of admi- 
nistration may have supplied the material and he may have only attended to its editing. 
A similar state of things may be observed elsewhere, for example, in the commentary of 





14 Compare the definition in the Rasazaigadhara, p. 88: parakrldvajnddindnaparddhajanyo mauna- 
vakpdrusyi-dikdranibhitas cittaurttivéseso ’marsah. Similarly already in Bharata, p. 80: amarso ndme 
vidyaisvaryadhanabaldksiptasyd ‘paminitasya vd samutpadyate. These definitions are applicable primarily 
to poems and dramas, | 
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Arjunavarmadeva to the Amaruka, in which ane believes to be in a position to distinguish 
etween the words of the princely author and the learned disquisitions of his Pandits. 
But even this reservation does not vitiate the authenticity of the Kautiliya, a 
Lastly, one might hesitate to accept the fact that just the Kautiliya should survive as 
the only literary monument of those early times,15 for which the ‘‘habent sua fata libelli”’ 
would offer no satisfactory explanation. I too do not lovk upon its preservation merely 
as a matter of an unexpected, lucky chance, but would emphasise that epoch-making 
works of master-minds, to which category the Kautiliya undoubtedly belongs, have this 
advantage over other merely creditable productions thut they do not get antiquated but, 
on the contrary, attain the dignity of a canon. 








Similarly out of a slightly older epoch 
and from slightly more modern times the 
The high esteem in which these works are held protects them 


has been preserved the Nirukta of Yaska, 
Mahibhasya of Patadjali. 
not merely from the tooth of time bnt also from the hand of the meddlesome interpolater. 
In the latter respect was the Kautiliya further protected through the enumeration of the 
Prakaranas contained in if and the specification of its extent like similar data in the 
Kamasitra also. We have, therefore, a certain cuarantoe for the fact that our text has not 
undergone any considerable addition ; whether any curtailment has taken place will be 
revealed by a critical study of the work. 

The outcome of our investigation is, on the one hand, that the suspicion against the 
authenticity of the Kautiliya is unfornded, and, on the other, that the unanimous Indian 
tradition according to which the Kautiliya ix the work of the famous minister of 


Candragupta, is most emphatically confirmed through a series of internal proofs,16 
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and idea seems to be aclear proof of Kéliddsa’s 
borrowing from Vatsydyana. 


VATSYAYANA AND KALIDASA. 
In Act IV of the Sikuntala Kalidasa has got the 


famous verse, Susrishasva gurin, ete. Kasyapa 
in this verse advises Sakuntala as to how she should 
behave herself in her husband’s house. ‘The third 
foot of the verse bhiiyishthan bhava dakshind 
parijane bhogeshu = anutsekini is rather interesting 
ax it clearly shows that Kalidaga was indebted to 
Vitsydyana for the idea and language of this 
passage. A lady who is eka-chartit must possess 
according to Vatsyfiyana, among other qualities, 
bhoyeshu anutsekah and parijane ddkshin yam (Kama- 


In the third foot of the verse from the Sdkuntala 
quoted above, according to sume reading we get 
bhagyeshu instead of Ohoyeshu. In the light of the 
Admasilra it would be now justifiable to alter 
bhdgyeshu into bhogeshu once far all. 

Jacobi’s theory that the third 
date of 


Accepting Prof. 


century A.b, should be fixed as the 


| Vatsydyana, the same period should also be now 


put down as the lower limit of the dato of 


, Kaéliddse. 


N. G., MAJUMDAR. 
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13 Tt may futther be emphasised here that in the later classical period thare was no miles any cer- 
tain tradition concerning the pre- and early classical writers and that therefore they could not be diatin- 
guished in that period. Thus the lexicographers (Trikéndagesa, II 365 f., Abhidh4nacint imani, ILL 617 £.) 
identify the following writers with Kautilya: both the Vatsydyanas (Mullandga aid Paksilasvdmin), 
Dramila and Angula. Is it perhaps due to this confounding of Vatsyayane with Kautilya that the 
commentator to the Kamandakfya, as remarked abuve p. 19), noto 8, calls the author of the Kamasdtra 
asmadguru ? 

1% The above article of Prof. Hermann Jacobi appsarel in ths Sitzuryssbertshie der kinighsh 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1912, No. XX XVIII. | 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SPREAD OF HOBSON-JOBSON IN 
MESOPOTAMIA. 


Tur war has naturally brought about a new. 


crop of Hobson-Jobsons and corruptions of 
English and European languages which are begin- 
ning to be reported and are worth collecting from 
the commencement for the sake of future students 


of philology. 


Mr. Edmund Candler, the representative of the 
British Press in Mesopotamia, is responsible for 
those contained in the following oxtracts taken 
ron. a letter published in the (London) Observer on 
the 12th May 1918. 


A.—Hobson-Jobsons. 


1. Imshi. Imperative of Ar. verb mashi, to go: go, 
got out. To vanish, & vanisher (one who vanishes). 
‘There was a small port on the Euphrates where 
t he villagers were called ‘imnshis’ by the British rank 
and file. The word, with its Djinn-like [Ar. jinn, 
veneric term for supernatural beings of darkness ] 


suggestion of disappearance, is very apt.’’ 


2. Makoo. Contracted form of Ar. mi yakan, it 
is becoming nothing. There igs none, not to be 
had, cut of stock. IJ only know of one instance 
inwhich ‘makoo’ has been applied to an individual, 
and that is Makvoo Liffendi of ——-[Mr. Never has], a 
picturesque dignified old gentleman, « sort of 
general factotum, contractor and agent, who we 


have inherited from the Turk. He stands with the 


palms of his hands turned up and resting on his’ 


hips, his eyes fixed on the far horizon empty of 
‘Tf vou talk 


about work,’ said a subaltern to me, ‘he falls 


hope, the peisonification of ‘makoo.’ 


allofatremble and sping out ‘makoos’ by the 


yard.’ ” 
3. Bill-bellum. Ar. 6°t7-balam, in the river-hoat. 
-Auy kind of river-boat. .‘‘In Basrah you have 


soldiers calling out for a ‘ bill-bellum.’ ” 


4. Marionette. Ar. mandrat,a turret: the mina- 
retg of « mosque, “ The other day I heard a 


corporal talking about the ‘ domes and marionettes 


of Baghdad.’ *’ 


B.—Corruptions of European words. 

1, Shamin dafar. Fr. ‘ohemin-de-fer : & railway. 
‘‘An Arab asked me the other day where the new 
‘shemin duffer was going to be.’ ”’ 


2. Satardnbil, terumbil. An automobile, motor 
car. ‘The men of the desert call our motors. 
‘stronbills’ or ‘terumbills,’ a truly onomatopeic 


word.’ 


3. Antika. Any “antique.” “ The urchin who 
holds out a faked curio at Babylon asks you to 
buy an ‘antica.”’ [ This is an old expression in the 
Near East through the Italian antica. Tho Editor 
heard it used continually in the bazaar in Cairo 
50 years ago. The expression used in enquiries: 
then was usually, andak hdja antica ? ..Is there 
any antique with you? Have you any arcient 
yoms ¢ j. 

4, Kuntrachti, 
Turki ch7, wn agent, a handler. 


A contractor. Fr. contrat and 
| * The contractor 
is the ‘eontrachi’ (contrat and chi, the Turkish 
termination that implies agont).” [Cf. mash alchi, 


the ‘lamp man, the ‘male kitchen-muid,’ or 


‘tweenic’ of the Anglo-Indiaa household: lt, 
the man who handles the lamps (properly torches, 


mash al).—-ED. ]. 


5. Damful. To deceive. “At Aden T hear the 
Arabs have coined a verb from an English expletive, 


‘damful,) which is conjugated in all its moods and 


tenses. £1 damfuled you’ [damfaltuk], ‘you 
damifulel me’ [damfatani], with the Arab 
inflection.” 

6. Finish. To finish,end, bodonefor, “It has 


spread from Basrah to Samarrah and to the remot- 
est villages of the desert. A familiar greeting 
from the Arabs as we went up the Tigris was ‘ Turk 
finish,’ and it was always accompanied with an 


eloquent gesture of finality.” 


R. C, TEmMriR. 
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RELIGION IN SIND. 
BY G.E.L. CARTER, LC.8. 
Part I, 
(Continued from Vol. XLVI, p. 208 of 1917.) 


Hee formulated our hypothesis let us proceed to examine a few legends which 

' Clearly refer to pre-Mussalman times. In the History of Gujerat! we read that the 
Brahmins of Sind refused to become Shrimali Brahmans. “ The angry Sindh Brahmans 
in their own country worshipped the sea. At their request Samudra sent the demon Sarika 
to ruin Shrimal. Sarika carried off the marriageable Brahman girls... .. .Shrimal became 
waste . . .. When they heard that the Shrimal Brahmans had returned to their old city 
and were prospering, the Brahmans of Sind once more sent Sarika to carry away their 
marriageable daughters. One girl, a: she was being haled away, called on her house- 
goddess and Sarika was spell-bound to the spot. King Shripunj came up and was about to 
slay Sarika with an arrow when Sarika said “Do not kill me . . . . . let your Brahmans at 
their weddings give a dinner in my honour and let them also marry their daughters in 
unwashed clothes . . . .On this Sarika fled to Sindh. And in her honour the people both of 
Shrimal and of Jodhpur still marry their daughters in unwashed clothes.”’ 





This extract clearly indicates that in Sindh the orthodox Hindus had given up the 
worship of celestial deities and were water worshippers. It is true the sca is specified but 
the connotation is vague. Even Punjabi Mahommedans to this day call the Indus the 


“sea”. 

That the crocodile was demonic may be gathered from the strange lycanthropic tale 
incorporated in the Mahabharata” Arjun was roving through Western India in search of 
adventure and had apparently reached the lakes of the Lower Indus flood plain. ‘ Drag- 
ged by the renowned Arjuna to the land, that crocodile became a beautifuldamsel . .. . 
‘‘Who art thou, O beautiful one? What for hadst thou been a ranger of the Waters ?”’ 

The damsel replied, saying, “I am, Oh mighty armed one, an Apsara sporting in 
the celestial woods. I am, Oh mighty one, Varga by name’’.. . and then she describes 
how she and four others (dear to Kuvera), Sauraveyi, Samichi, Vudonda and Lata, tempted 
a Brahman, who cursed them. ‘ Becoming crocodiles range ye the waters for a hundred 


years . , . An exalted individual will drag ye all from the water to the land. Then ye 


will have back your real forms.”’ 

Now this tale is pure lycanthropy and is all the stranger because this form of magic is 
so rare in India. The name of the leader of the Apsaras, Varga, is to be noted. One must 
assume that the Beast, the terror of the jungle, the incarnation of foul murder, is not in 
Sind either the panther (Marathi wagh), or the tiger (Sk. vydghra), but the crocodile (Si. wagha). 
In Europe the Beast was the wolf (Norse vargr, Saxon varag) and from the terror inspired 
by its ferocity was evolved the whole conception of the werwolf. In Sind the Beast was 
eventually lost in an all-embracing Hinduism. A curious parallel of absorption in Catholic 
Christianity will be found in the most holy miracle, which St. Francis wrought when he 


converted the very fierce wolf of Agobio.® 
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+ Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Pt. 1, p. 462. 
¢ Trans. by P. C. Roy, Calcutta, 1883, 4ddi Parva, oh. 218. | 
3 Little Flowers of St. Francis, ch. XXI. For the terror inspired by the crocodiles among the Jews, 


see Job, ch. 41 RV. 
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Does the savuieal® makara ’ paraait the aon of Brahmanical Sind to catholic 
Hinduism ? One Putanic legend, quoted-in-the History of Gujerat,‘ refers to the conquest 
of Maytradhvaja of Gujerat by Makaradhvaja of Sind. This fight is considered to represent 
the contest in which the Mers from Sind, as allies of the Huns, overthrew the Gupta viceroy 
of Kathiawar. It is significant that the Mers fought under so repellent a standard. 


What the classical idea of the Makara was may be gathered from the gloss incorporated 
in. Sir William Jones’ translation of the Institutes of Manu (VII. 187). ‘“ On the march let 
him form his troops. . . . like a macara or sea-monster, that is, in a double triangle with 
apices joined. In the Mahdbhérata ® the formation literally reproduces the crocodile form. 


Part II. 
Introduction. 


The first part of this article was based on customs observed in Lower Sind regarding 
the river cult and the few remarks of reticent villagers. In central Sind the attraction 
of the shrine of Uderolal results in less reticence and fuller details are available. The 
problem is, how did the cult survive the subtle blandishments of Buddhism and the more 
violent methods of the Arabs. Regarding the former, Hiuen Tsang is clear, though a 
Sindhi characteristic appears, then as now—no tale, no religion. It took an ueronaut arhat 
to convert the denizens of the Indus flood plain. ‘‘Since then generations have passed 
and the ene times have weakened their virtue, but as for the rest they retain their old 


customs.” Arab methods may be conveniently studied in the Chachnama. 


In the story of the Incarnation of the River God not only have the details of the cult a 
Uderolal been described in full but the caste customs of the Thakurs have been elaborated 
not because of an essential connection with religion as illustrative of how completely a 
foreign control has been established over a purely local religion, centuries after it might 
reasonably be supposed to have died out, and of how it is maintained by the custom of 


exogamy. 

In the cult of Khwaja Khizr the , Thakur was less successful. Apparently it had 
already become esoteric before the Thakur arrived and the most he could do was to assert 
that the deity worshipped near Sukkur was identical with the incarnate Uderolal. 


The Story of the Incarnation of the River God. 


At the beginning of the eleventh century, when Marakh was king of Tatta and Aho was 
his vazir, the Hindus of Sind were greatly oppressed-—so much so that their sacred threads 
were removed and their top-knots cut off that they might be converted into Islam. Tatta 
was at that time the capital of Sind. ‘The Hindu panchdyal of Tatta thereupon approached 
the king witha request that they might be relieved from so great a tyranny, but the 
king utterly refused saying that they must obey his order for he desired only one religion 
in his realm. Then the panché yat asked for a respite of three days on the expiry of 
which they would make a final reply. The older members of the panchdyai, who were 
learned in the Sdstras and the Bhagawad Gitta, the most holy books of the Hindus, 
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‘ + Op. cit., p. 188. 5 Op. cit. Karna Parva, XI. 14-21. 
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called to mind a sloka of the thitd ‘book of the »Breagavad Gité, wherein it is written, 
‘‘ Whenever the dearest ones of God are oppressed or their ritual interfered with, God, 
becoming incarnate, will protect those dear to him.” ° 





Remembering, then, this sloka they resolved to go in a band to the bank of the river 
at Tatta, where they offered prayers for three days continually. At the close of the 
third day a voice was heard coming from the River, saying, “ Kight days from to-day 
I shall be born at Natarpur in the house cf Ratanrai Arora, who is Asharm by Viran and 
‘Tina by caste. I shall be called Uderolal. My mcther’s name is Deokj. Do you 
therefore request the king that after eight days he and his vazir should come to me there 
to discuss your religious differences. I shall gladly dispose of them. Mcarvhile the king 
should stay his hand.” “ 

The panchayat became of good cheer and with hearts emboldened returned to the city 
strewing flowers on the road. They related their tale to the king who agreed to postpone 
matters. Afier eight days on Friday the first day of Chattrain the year 1007 Samvat 
Uderolal was born in the aforementioned house at Nasarpur. Tho king then sent his 
vazir Aho to Nasarpur to enquire into the statement of the Hindus : first asking the name 
of the father he came to the house of Ratanrai, where he learnt that a child named 
Uderolal had actually been born. In those days Nasarpur was also on the bank of the 
Indus. Aho entored the house with some of the elders of Nasarpur and indeed found the 
child in a cradle. After a few moments the babe had become a youth of sixtcen years of 
age, again he became a black-bearded man, and vet again after a short while a grave old 
white-bearded man. Much astonished he humbly requested the babe to accompany him 
to Tatta for the king had summoned Him im connection wiih a dispute regarding the 
Hindu religion. He replicd that the vazir should go in advance to Tatta and then He 
Himself would appear on the bank of the river at Tatta what time the cazir remembered 
Him. The vazir set out from Nasarpur and after three days reached Tatta. On the fourth 
day while standing on the bank of the river he remembered the words of Uderolil Sahib and 
to his surprise at once saw Him emerging from the river at the head of a regiment armed 
with swords and other weapons. The vazir was astonished to sce -such an army coming 
from the river and begged Uderol#] to send it back again as there was no question of a 
fight ; the king merely desired His presence. Uderolal thereupon commanded the army 
to return to the river, while he accompanied the vazir to visit the king. 


On seeing God thus incarnate the Hindus collected in large numbers, rejoicing in Him 
and conducted him with great pomp to the king. The razir then related all that ue had 
seen, introducing Uderolil by name and reporting that he was considered as the guru of 
the Hindus. The king arose to receive Him and enquired of the vazir the name | of the new 
incarnation. The vazir replied that He was known both as Uderolal and as Zinda Pir. | He 
was called Zinda Pir because He was their personal God, though the meaning of Zinda 
Pir is this, that Zinda means living and Pir mcans a guru or a teacher. The king thereupon 
addressed Uderoglil, saying that as He was held to. be an incarnation by the Hindus, He 
should advise them to give up the worship of stocks and stones and become Mahomedans 
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6 The reference is perhaps to Bhagavad Gitd, III, 35: There’s more happiness in doing one’s ewn 
Law without excellence than in doing another's Law well. It is happier to die in one’s own Law; 


-another’s Law brings dread.—-(L. D. Barnetr, Temple Classics). 
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whereby there would be one religion throughout the country. Uderolal replied that the. 
world is the creation of God and all is according to His nature, wherefore he. should 
abandon his plan and cease from tyrannising over the Hindus. A reference to the Séstras 
or to the Koran would show that God had created all things in His wisdom and in the 
fullness of His wisdom had He created many religions. To Him Hindus and Turks 
were alike. Those who remember Him are those who are nearest and dearest to Him. It 
would be better therefore for the king to follow His (Uderolal’s) adyice and abandon his 
plans. | 
The king asked the vazir as to what should be done to Uderolal ; he replied that the 
king should be firm, that he should bind Uderolil and cast him into prison. The king 
issued orders accordingly but his men could not capture Uderolal. At times his body 
changed to air, at times to water, at times it was itself; thus their efforts were 


fruitless. | 

Failing in this the king and his vazir turned their thoughts to converting the Hindus 
to Islam by force. On hearing this thes’ became terrified but Uderolsl calmed their fears 
and commanded Fire to destroy the houses and places of.the Turks. While this fire was 
raging through tho town the king and the vazir with all the Mahomedan ryots bowed before 
Uderolal and begged for pardon, offering to obey all His orders. Uderolal commanded 
that all should be free in their own religion and that Hindus should not be persecuted for 
the future. The king submitted to this and Uderolal, first consoling the Hindus, returned 
to Nasarpur and lived with his f ather. 

On reaching the age of twelve he asked his brothers Somo and Bhandar to give up 
their worldly affairs and to join him in founding their new T'hakurat or Daryapantii 
religion. This they refused to do and remained in their business. Uderolal then ordered 
his cousin Pugar to bear his commands and to found the new religion. He agreed and 
was led to the bank of the river, where, while bathing, he saw the true form of Uderolil 
and many other wonders. By the grace of Uderolal his mind and heart were open and, 
understanding, he saw what remained to be seen. 

Returning from the tiver Uderolal made him his disciple and gave him seven 
things :— in, 

(i) Jot a ... ge or lamp. 

(ii) Timahls or jhart .. A pot containing sacrificial water for distribution 
/ in cups to Hindus. 
(iti) Robe 


(iv) Drum es ... Capable of emitting various notes, 

(v) Crown ce 

(vi) Deg oe ... &» A large metal pot for cooking rice. 
(vii) Teg * wes ae sword. 


Somo and Bhandar, the brothers of Lal Sahib, now became jealous of Pugar and 
wished to drive him away. Lal Sahib, however, informed them that Pugar was the only 
person fit to. be his disciple ; if they wished to share in his service and its rewards and to 
be respected as was Pugar, let them take the Timahli and distribute water from it to the 
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t -At the present day the jo is in the possession of the Thakurs of Sehwan and the crown with the 
chief of the Thakurs, who resides at Alipur (Punjab). There is no trace of the other gifts, 
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Hindus, whereby they too would be respected as.Thakurs and obtain wealth sspatation 
and believers. ® em, ’ , 
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After the establishment of the new religion Uderolal Sahib came riding on horseback, 
spear in hand, to Jhai-jo-Goth, some eight miley from Nasarpur, and halted in a large 
open space. A Mahomedan, who was there, on being asked why the owner was, replied 
that he himself was. Uderolal informed him that he wishe! to purchase the land, but the 
Mahomedan before selling wished to consult his wife. He went off to do sc and on his 
return found Uderolal, whom he had ieft in the full blaze of the sun, standing beneath a 
large tree that had suddenly grown up on the land. The Mahomedan was astonished 
particularly by the miracle, and offered the land gratis to Him, provided he might receive 
the income accruing to the temple, which would be built on the spot. Uderolél granted 
the request. Further, he struck his spear in the ground and, bringing to light many 
diamonds and rubies, told him that all was his for the gathering. The Mahomedan 
declined everything except the income of the temple. Uderclal confirmed the grant 
and was immediately swallowed up by the groywnd, himself, his horse and his spear and 


was never secn again. 


When the news of this event spread abroad, the king, Marakh, sent his vazir to 
enquire into the matter; if the information was true he should build a fine mausoleum 
over the spot in commomoration of Uderolal. The Thakur Pugar also arrived at the 
place and as they could not agree among themselves about the construction of the 
mausoleum they decided to watch during one whole night and to carry out whatever 
orders a voice from underground should give. While keeping their vigil they heard a voice 
declare that the king, wealthy as he was, should build the mausoleum in fitting style and 
that the Hindus should build another place adjoining it m which should be maintained the 
lamps. In fact, it is said Uderolal considers Hindus and Mahomedans aliko and would 
rejoice if both would worship at his tomb, additig that He is not dead; His name of 
Uderolal or Amarlal indeed signifies the everlasting one. 
were built side by side. 


The order was obeyed and the two places, still in existence, 
Five lamps are 


Mahomedans do not go to the jot building, but Hindus go to both. 
maintained up to the present time and lit at night-fall in the tomb, where a Mahomedan 
sits to collect the offerings. These lamps are lit by the Hindus and all service is done by 
them, such as sweeping the floor, cleaning the tomb and offering fowers. The Mahomedans 
only collect the money offerings. In the got building lights are kept burning day and 
night. 

original owner went to consult his wife, still 
person is allowed to touch it. The seeds of 
ain specific for sonlessness. Pugar Sahib had 
ddro) for travellers, which still exist. The 


The holy tree, which grew up while the 
survives. Itis worshipped and no common 
this tree, if swallowed like pills, are a cert 
also constructed a well and a rest-house (bhan 
well is considered sacred ax the Ganga or Jumna.4 


it ae eS 
A fair is held annually cn the firet day of Chaitr (Chet chand) at Jhai-ju-goth 
(Uderolal) and all Uderolal’s followers from Sind, the Punjab, Cutch and elsewhere eome, 


8 The Thakurs of Nasarpur are in consequence known as Somais. The followers of Pugar are 
Bhudai Thakurs. These latte: are so called from Budhd?the son of Pugar in his old age. The Thakurs 
of Schwan and of the Punjab ure Budhais, There arc Budhais also in other parts of Sind. 
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A large mafket is opened jects the fair. A fair is also held on the first day of every. 
‘month at Uderolal and a mid-yearly fair is held on Asu chand. At Nasarpur also fairg are 
held as at Uderolal at the place where he. was born, the place being considered holy and 
jot Pele maintained there. | 








On the island of Bukkur a fair is also held on Cheti chand. After Uderolal. had 
disappeared at Jhai-jo-Goth he appeared again at Bukkur emerging from the rock. He 
was seen and people still wotship Him as Zinda Pir in the temple built over the spot. 
Here a light is perpetually maintaincd in a cave. From the Sabrant of Srawan to the 
Sakrant of Bado the Hindus at Sukkur lock the doors of the holy place of Zinda Pir for 
forty days and no one but the care-taker is allowed to enter. He too approaches the place 
not in a boat but swimming on an carthenw are pot (matt) with his eyes bandaged, He 
but adds oil to the lamp and ean the wick, After the expiry of forty days a great fair 


is held when many bahardnas ( cS f yt a ball of spiced dough) and much sweet rice are 
distributed. 


At Uderolal the service is in the hands of a Bairagi, who has been placed in charge by 
the Thakurs. From him no accounts are taken and he is in fact his own master with his 
own chelas to succeed him. He, however, serves all Thakurs who visit Uderolal. It is he 
who adorns the tomb with its rich trappings on every day of the new moon, on every 
Friday, and on every thirteenth day of the moon a golden turban and a rich piece of 
cloth are laid upon the tomb. At -the same time people offer rice cooked with sugar (gur) 
and baharanas, of w hich the former is eaten and the latter thrown into the well. 


, 


At other places where there are disciples. as at Sehwan and Shikarpur, will be 
found temples for the jot where lamps are maintained night and day. <At every 
temple or, as in Hyderabad city, at every road-side shrine, a jghari full of water is algo 
maintained near the jot. Both are worshipped symbolically. and equally. Morning 
_ and evening prayers must be offered before the jot and the jhari, oY,. if possible, on the 
river-side before running water. A Thakur as part of tis worship should mor ving and 
evening ceremonially cast rice and sugarcandy into the river. At ‘ Uderolal ’ He js 
addressed as Lal Udero Sain (the holy leadery# Ratnani Sher (the lion of the house of 
Ratanrai, and Baga Bahar Sher (Lion of the white sea), 


The Daryapanthis are monotheists and worship no other gods nor are they idolaters. 
Their only religious books are the Janam bakhi (the story of Uderolal, in verse from 


which the foregoing story is taken) and other poems and writings in praise of Udcerolal. 
role 


Women partake in the worship of UderolAl.. From ancient times they visit the central 
place of the cult to pray for children. seating and bumping themselves at the time of 
prayer on a wishing-stone. They pray too on many accounts, on behalf of their husbands, 
for wealth or for health. When going to the river to ask such requests they carry sweet 
rice in a jhari which must not be opened on the way. The whole is thrown into the river . 
as also other offerings of rice and sugar to the accompaniment of hymns ‘in praise of 
Uderolal. Finally, they draw-their sari (rava or chddar, the body cloth) slightly across 
their breast and beg for the required boon, Such prayers should be offered on Friday, the 
13th day or a new-moon day. In other respects there is no special ritual or place specially 
set apart for women. 
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Mahomedans do not go to Nasarpur, they never eat with Hindus cithes at Nasarpur 
or Uderolal. , | ed 
In this religion there is no place for Brahmins though a few Brahmin mendicants may 


be found at Uderolil. The controlling persons are Thakurs. who maintain their position 
by the most unusual custom of exogamy. 
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It has already been noted that the two principal sections of the Thakurs are the 
Somaéi and the Budhfis. The latter centre upon Sehwan and are the more respected 
persons, There is a third sub-division known as the Choriis, who centre around “Mehar 
and have their own followers, The story runs that they are the descendants and disciples 
of a poor man who lived with some Budhiis (who are known also as Vardharis) as a 
temple servant. One day when the Thakur arose early in the morning and ordered his 
horse to be prepared as he wished to go to the river, this man came and knelt before him 
like a horse saying that he was the horse and that the Thakur Sahib should ride him to the 
river. The Thakur rejoiced and told him that he might now leave the temple and obtain 
his own disciples who should henceforth be known as Ghorais. When Ghordais approach a 
village where other Ghoriis live they neigh like a horse before entering it. 


The custom of marriage among Thakurs is this. No Thakur may marry from a 
Thakur family ; more especially a Budhii may not marry from a Somii Thakur family 
for all Thakurs are brothers. A Thakur may not even marry from a Darydpanthi family 
which is reckoned among his own disciples. A ‘Thakur may marry from any Punjabi- 
Hindu family, eg., Arora, Lanjira ( | y l4! ), Supareja ( Lay ye) Khir jue ( ( | yo 
Rabar ( 2 /,)3 Kukareja ( lay p= ) Chinwala (J ila). They do not marry 
from among Sindhi Lohanas nor from among the Thakurs of Punjab. Conversely, too, 
Thakur daughters must he given to Punjabi families. Among the rank and file of the 
Daryépanthi religion marriage is a question of social position. Daughters may be given 
to castes or sub-sections of equal standing but nut to those of lower esteem though daughters 
inay be taken from sueh (hypergamy) or from within the same section (endogaiy). 
Socially Budhais will have no intercourse with Somais, as Pugar. their ancestor, was the 
honoured disciple of Uderolal. | 


Thakurs are, ordinarily speaking, a priestly class and when personally they have a 
sufficient number of followers they are absolved from the necessity of working for their 
living. Otherwise they enter Government or private service or engage in trade. 


The story of Uderolél, Lal Wadero, the holy chieftain, is remarkable from many points 
of view. The incarnation of the God of Nature, the God of Sind, the River God, is assigned 
a definite and comparatively recent date. It may be that the Hindu revival spring from 
the persecution of a petty Sumro prince during the latter part of the 10th century just 
previous to the inroads of Mahomed of Ghazni; it may be, however, tather later and 
represented a reaction against the strength of the agents of Ghazni kings. Probably the 
latter is a better explanation in view of the close connection of the Thakur family with the 
Punjab. One may picture to oneself the break up of Brahmanical rule in the Punjab, the 
flight of large classes to Sind, the ‘‘ capture > of local Hinduism in the 11th century, just 
as in the 17th and 18th centuries a new swarm of Uttaridis came, partly to avoid 
local persecution and partly to avail themselves of trading facilities under the Mogul 


régimé. 
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Nextly the great and persistent strength of a non-Brahmanical Faligion, purely 
monotheist and still pure in its worship, not at all idolatrous, yet essentially Hindu in its 
connection and philosophy, is a feature which cannot be passed over. Strangely enough 
Sehwan, Shivistan, one great home of the Thakurs, was a religious settlement of the Guptas, 
whence the cult of the great god Siva was to spread over Sind. The cult did not spread 
far. Only one daughter-colony, that of Pir Patho, is known and their elements of both the 
Saivite and Darydadpaniht religions have been caught up with Buddhism and Sufi-ism and 
remoulded into a strange Moslem cult. 

Again, the unsuccessful attempt to connect up the religion with the cult of Krishna must 
be noted. 


The revival of religion preparatory to the Incarnation is professedly inspired by 
the Bhagavad Gita but this is again nowhere referred to nor does it form any part in the 
modern Darydpanthi religion or in any branch of it except at Bohara. Yet another and, 
apparently, a Vishnuvite attack was made on the worship of the God of the Waters. 
Jhimpir is a popular place of resort for Hindus in the old Mogul pargana of Souda or 
Sondro. The story, as related in the 7'uhfat-ul-kiram, is as follows:—“ Sondro ” ® is another 
important place. Until recent times there was a large fort here. Its name was Bhim-kot 
and Hindus frequently visit it as a place of pilgrimage. There is a spring of water at the 
place; the water trickles from beneath a cliff. The spring is an interesting phenomenon of 
nature, The locality is commonly knownas Jhim. The place also possesses a stone which 
the Hindus worship as a deity. 
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The servants of this place say that a party of virgins took this stone and threw it 
into the river. On their return they found the stone on the exact spot whence they had 
removed it. Seeing this the virgins thrust their hands into the sleeves of connivance (i.¢., 
they were ashamed to touch it again),” !9 

The geography of the story calls forsome notice. In the Tuhfat-ul-kirdm Nasarpur is 
stated to have been founded on the banks of the Sangro Wah in the 16th century and that 
its glory had departed by the 18th century. The topographical maps still show the old 
course of the Sangro Wah and Dhoro Phital running due south parallel with the line of the 
Ganja Hills but far to the east of them. . Does the Sangro Wah represent an old course of 
the Indus and, if 80, how could it run from Nasarpur to Tatta, which lies far to the south 
west? The vagaries of the river constitute of course the only problem in Sind and in the 
days before it was harnessed by huge riverain embankments nothing definite could ever be 
postulated as to its course. The move from Nasarpur to Jhai-jo-Goth probably represents 
an attempt to keep the cult located on the river bank though the river is now many 
miles west of Uderolal. Curiously enough the canal running past Shahdadpur towards 
Brahmandbad is still known as Marakh Wah. This disposesof the possibility of the Indus 
lying east of Shahdadpur and gives respectability to the history of the tale, 


Khwaja Khizr. 


On a small island near Bukkur stands the ziarat of Khwaja Khizr. He is identified by 
Mussalmans with the River God, the Living God, Zinda Pir as he became" manifest there.. 
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® The ‘san of Sonda is eight miles from Jhimpir station and midway between it and Jherruck to the 
north-east are eome Buddhist ruins. There is no trace of Bhim-kot. A large tumulus, unexplored, over- 
looks Jhimpir. Any spring is a phenomenon in Sind. 

As evidence of the pre-Mussalman existence of Viahnuvism, see the name of the capital of (Central) 
Sind in Hiuen Tsang’s account. P’i-shen-p’v-pu-lo = Bishnavpur or Vishnupur.—Beal, II. p. 272. 
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This identification is based on the similarities of the two. personalities, on the fact that 
both are eternal, that both derive their power from the fountain of life. Here thera was no 
Mussalman buried on a spot held sacred by Hindus,-aa at Sehwan, no attempt as at Uderolal 
to combine persons of both religions as servants of one incarnation, The identification 
was complete, the cult was esoteric and uncorgenial ritual, such asthe cult of the Satyun 
or Virgins, was separated out, 

The period of the identification is an extremely difficult problem. Does it date: 
from the days of the Arab conquest or from the time when Multan was a centre of Sufi 
learning and missionaries of all types wandered through the land working subtly as leayen. 





Who Zinda Pir was we have discussed. El Khizr, in Arabic legend, was the vazir of 
Dhoulkarnaim, the two-horned one, Alexander the-Great, who drank of the Fountain of 
Life, through the virtue of which he will live till the day of judgment. To Mussalmana in 
distress he appears clad in' green robes—whence his name. 1! 


In the fourth book of the adventures of Hatim Tai will be found a life-like picture of 
Khwaja Khizr in the character of a ‘white magician.” He: Was a nie. Ok weneiahic 
appearance dressed in green apparel, who guided Hatin Tai from an enchanted desert, who 
releascd him from the clutches of a magic tree, who taught him the charm of the ninety- 
nine names of God, which is however of no avail unless * you keep yourself pure and nover 
utter a falsehood ; every day you must devoutly purify yourself with watcr, and never break 
your fast till set of sun, nor must you repeat the charm at an improper time.” Later when 
he finally released Hatim Tui from Sam Ahmar’s power, Iblis, the Devil (on whom be curses) 
informed the latter that they should fight no more—‘ over the unerring decrees of the 
Almighty I have no power or control. The Kternal hath willcl that Hatim’s fame should 
be perpetual and he hath commissioned the prophet Khwaja Khizr (on whom be peace) to 
assist him in his bold undertakings.” This Moslem charm finds such a strange analogue 
in Hinduism that one is tempted to believe that it is a borrowed one. “QO Illustrious one, 
listen to the one hundred and eight names of the sun as they wero disclosed of old by 
Dhanmye to the high-souled son of Pritta! Dhanmye said ‘Surya, Aryamen, Bhaga , 

.. the merciful Maitreya.’ These are the 108 names of Surya of immeasurablo energy as 
told by the self-create. For the acquisition of prosperity 1 bow down to thee, Oh 
Bhaskara, blazing like unto gold or fire, who is worshipped of the gods and the Pitris and 
the Yakhas and who is adored by the Asuras, Nisacharas and Siddhas. He that with fixed 
attention reciteth this hymn at sunrise obtaineth wife and offspring and riches... .” 1? 


Once in this guise of a divine helper Khwaja &hizr appears in Sindhi legend, Mullah 
Daud of Sehwan was an accomplished and learned man ; his son Nur-ul-haq, when a child, 
was very weak in mind and forgetful ; his father tried hard to teach him the Koran but the 
boy could remember nothing. His father then shut him up in a cell and paid no heed to his 
lamentations and weeping. The boy was indeed a blessed soul, for in that confinement he 
had a vision of Khwaja Khizr, who addrossed him: Child, why liest thoulow thus? Get 
up, Henceforth whatever thou readest will romain im your memory.” At once the Koran 
shone in his mind, there and then he repeated them aloud and shouted to his father and 
mother who took him out; their instructions were welcomed by him; he remembered 
promptly whatever he was taught and gradually becamo a very Icarned man. .He- was 
surnamed Ta’lib-i-ibn Ustad—the seeker of the Preceptor’s knowledge—and Mushta’qi— 
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1 Tne Koran, Everyman Ed., p. 186. 1 Afahabhdrata. Vana Parva, ch. If1. 
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sat bueihatio wae his nom-de-plume. His poetry was greatly appreciated by Mirza Sahib 
-—that illustrious poet of Persia, when he saw this poet of Sindin the course of his travels 
in Persia. 7 

Simple though this identification may be, there is still considerable doubt attached to. 
it, as though the Baloches are in some measure disciples of the River God, a cult which 
they seem to have adopted in Sind several centuries ago, they are unable to fix their choice 
of the personality of their Pir.’ Khwaja Khizr in one Baloch ballad takes the place of 
the archangel Mikail in the heavenly hierarchy and is at times variously identified with 
Elijah or Ilias and the River God. In the delta of the Indus Khwaja Khizr is held to be 
the brother of Ilias. 

The Khulisat bas no reference to this ziavat but Manucci mentions it! though under an 
ill-written name. ‘‘ At ashort distance from the fort (of Bakkur) towards the north was a 
little island known as Coia Khitan, where is a tomb held in great veneration by the Moors.” 


According to an “ ex-Political ’"'* the date on the mosque of Khwaja Khizr ziarat is 
A.H. 341 (== 952 A.D.) The story of its being built is that ‘‘ a shepherd named Baji, whose 
hut stood where the Mahal of Baji, one of the divisions of the town of Rohri, now stands, 
observed at night a bright flame burning at some distance from him. Thinking it had 
been kindled by travellers, he sent his wife to procure a light from it but, as often as she 
approached, it vanished. She returned and told her husband; and he disbelieving tho 
report went himself and then discovered that it was indeed a miraculous manifestation. 
Awe-struck with what he had seen he erected a fakiyah, or hermit’s hut, on the spot and 
devoted himself as the fakir to the religious care of the place. Soon after this the Indus 
altered its course and abandoning the walls of Alor, encircled the ground on which the 
takiyah of Baji stood and which is now called the island of Khwaja Khizr. 


‘There is another story which relates that the Rajah of Alor was desirous of 
possessing the beautiful daughter of a merchant who resided in his city. The unhappy 
father, unable to oppose the wishes of the king, entreated that a respite of eight days 
might be allowed to him, and having spent shat time in fasting and prayer he was 
miraculously conveyed with his daughter and all his wealth to the island Khizr, the river 
at the same time deserting the city of Alor.” 

The violence of the river has given rise to a characteristic Sindhi proverb—‘‘ Who has 
drowned the place? Khwaja Khizr,” which means that one must not grumble at the 
tyranny of a great man but submit. 

Khwaja Khizr appears once in history. Qutb Saheb, Qutb-uddin Bakhtyar Kaki of 
Ush, settled at Delhi and died in the year a. p. 1236. He obtained his name Kaki from 
his ability to produce hot cakes (kak) from his armpits. Khwaja Khizr, who “ still 
regulates the wealth and the price current of grains,” aubenis to him in a dream and gave 
him the power of prophecy. 

Now it is very remarkable that the date quoted by Mr. Eastwick corresponds very 
closely with that given in the Uderolil legend. At the same time the story of Qutb Saheb 
shows that by the beginning of the 13th century the identification of Khwaja Khizr with 
the River God (? Nature God) was complete. It scems indeed that the invasions of 
Mahomet of Ghazni must have hammered into the ane ene of the Sindhis that, 
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28 L, Dames, Besuion Pons of th the Palothass p. 141. 14 Storia do Mogor, I, 326, 
1° Dry Leaves from Young Hgypt, by an ex-Political. H. B. Eastwick. 
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Hindu. or Mussalman, they were of one stock supported by the same river and bound 
together by coer antoreate. Whether matters were clinched by a sudden diversion of 
the river 1s doubtful in spite of the persistence of the legend, for no sudden diversion or 
catastrophe could carve a way of the river of the size of the Indus across & range of hills or 
line of high ground. 

We must think rather of political events moulding and reviving old creeds, think 
of the Hindus as worshipping the river and of the Mahomedans with a veneer of 
Arabic learning, carrying on to the full all their old customs and folklore What 
spot should be holy if not that to which the pulla went on pilgrimage annually, 
that which breasted every year the floods which overwhelmed the land. The early 
years of the llth century gave the Sindhi much to think about and one result was the 
realisation by Hindus and Mahomedans that both could worship at the same shrine and 
pray for help, for both worshipped the living God. The cult of Uderolal was developed 
by foreigners who brought their own ideas of tneir saviour as a warrior ; that of Khwaja 
Khizr was more primitive and aboriginal. In it the God moves through the rivers seated 
on a pulla, and so every year the first pulla caught in the scason must be offered as a 
sacrifice to the River God. In both cases the religion is the same but the background is 
different, the setting is different. The Uderolil legend clearly shows how the effort was. 
made by the Thakurs to capture the earlier form of their own religion and to what extent 
thoy succeeded, for they can but assert that Zinda Pir is the same as Uderolil. The cult 
of Uderolél has become purely anthropomorphic in the hands of the Thakurs. From the 
cult of Zinda Pir by a few stages of evolution a true conception of Godhead may still 





be developed. 
Part IIL. 


Within a inile of Mai Pir's coppice is the shrine of Ahmed Pir or Hot Hakim—the 
Pir of the Jackals. This composite saint has two Ahalifas, a Sheikh and w Murghar Baloch. 
The Khalifa of Mai Pir is a Sheikh. In both cases the annual ceremony depends upon the 
Hindu calendar and my Mussalinan informants were in doubt as to whether the anniversary 
of Mai Pir fell in Naheri (Marga) or Poh (Pausha). It is probably in-Naheri as the Jackal 
Pir’s anniversary is Poh 12th. 

The first point of interest is that a certain cure for rabies is for the person bitten to. 
goto Hot Hakim’s shrine and drink holy water and ashes. This form of medicine is a 
common one; Pir Patho’s ashes are a specific for any ordinary complaint. The ‘“‘ashes’’ are- 
simply wood ashes:prepared on a sanctified spot. Now in Balochistan Bibi Dost !° is the 
popular physician for this terrible illness of rabies and it was not by mere chance that 
Baloches captured one-half of the cult of Mai Pir and set up their own Khalifa (a. 
Murghar) and invented their own saint (Hot Hakim). It would appese that the strict ou 
preserving the virginity of Mai Pir had necessitated the separation ot ae Pir,’ 
A former connection is certainly indicated by a Sheikh being Khalifa at either shrine, 
while though the medicine is ohtainable at Ahmed Pir's shrine, it is at Mai Pir's 
that the jackajs are fed ritually. Jt is illustrative of Baloch superstition that they did 
‘not attempt to restore Mai Pir's cult but were satisfied with that of Ahmed Pir (Hot 
Hakim), however much they had formerly had faith in Bibi Dost. 

In fact, one is tempted to helieve that the jackal almost became the Beast associated ~ 


with the Vegetation Dcity, but did not, being too gonlempulies. Le ee 
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r Frontiers of Balochistan, by G. P. Tate, pp. 193, 200, 204. 
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win ‘api cual Bibi Dost, Madonna, bealed hey votaries—if, as My. Tate sseale semankns 
they are not fated to die. 


That the whole ritual is of great antiquity ix obvious. 

(a) It oceurs separately in Sind and Balochistan. 

(6) In Sind it is part of the cult of the Virgin Maz. 

(c) It depends upon the Hindu ealendar. 

(d) Rice is the only offering made to the jackals at Mai Pir’s shrine. 
The question is at what stage of pre-history the cult arose, 


In this character as ‘+ wolf-god”’. Apollo is usually regarded as he who keeps away 
wolves from the fock, yet offerings were laid out in his honour just as in Mat Pir's case. 
A still closer paralle] in ritual will be found in the association of jackals with the Roman 
Ceres, a “ Mediterranean ” deity, linking up whose cult with the East is the well-Rnown 
incident in the legend of Samson, where © fox” ix noted in the margin to connote * jackal.” 
Further, one may cite the elaborate diseussion by Mr. B. A. Gupte in his work on Hindu 
Holidays, where the details of the worship-of Lakshmi are related at considerable length and 
nv not unreasonable conclusion drawn that Lak-limi was purely a vegetation goddess. ‘Thus, 
diffused throughout the Middle East. is a popular Ceres cult; to fix its origin or development 
would throw considerable light on the wanderings of people. 

We may at least draw our own conclusions with regard to Sind; they require primitive 
man to be neither a believer in totems nor altogether animistic. He was of necessity very 
matter-of-fact, childish and fearful for good reason of the bigness of the world. 

(i) Tribal religion is indissolubly connected with economics. 

(ii) Nature, red in tooth and claw. was reality to primitive man. 

(iii) Divine help was the only remedy for rabies, or, In other words, rabies 
was one (¢ the only) iMness that mreittered that he could not understand. 

The first, and second propositions are truism. * hough often for gotten, and the third is 
‘but a special case of the second. Others barely weed elucidation. One obviously is the 
classification of the genus canis as doe and non-dog, the dog being the domestic servant 
and non-dog all the allied wild species,.., This cltssification is presumably still that of the 
N.-W. Frontier, where wolves are sald to he inbeed with dogs in every third generation. 
Another is the ienencenne of medicine upon reliion, this subject opening up a wide field 
for discussion on the pacucecy aspect of Fate, it being the residuum, the Incompre- 
hensible, after all the old wives * medicines, the - tried remedies” of hakims and vaids have 
proved ineffective. We are no more acvanced tn +> Physician, heal thyself.’’ 


One further.conclusion remains. It is a favenuvite axiom of anthropologists that the 
concept of maternity as a matter of observation precedes that of paternity, which is, pace 
Mendel, a, matter of conjecture. It naturally follows that, the worship of the River 
being logat and that of Ceres general, the worship of the Living God of the Indus was graft- 
ed upon the worship of Mother Nature, hy ¢ a more advanced race, who ventured into the 
flood plains and waxed fat upon agriculture, (ne might talk of Aryans and non-Aryans, for 
we think we know the Aryans, but criticism hax dulled the virtues of the Aryan touch- 
stone and the non-Aryans have still to be classified, One non-Aryan race we certainly 
know of locally, a pigmy brachycephalic race of hunters, who worshipped the sun after 
their Prometheus had taught them the yge of fire. builders of dolmens and—but the subject 
of the Stone Age requires separate ticatinent. 
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ALLEGED BUDDHIST !NFLUENCE IN THE SUN TEMPLE AT KONARAK. 
BY GURU DAS SARKAR, M.A.; CALCUTTA. | 





It was Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra who seems to have firsi suggested In ‘iis 
Antiquities of Orissa that like Darpan, the place of Ganesha, Konarak, the place of the 
Sun, ‘‘may fairly be suggested to have been Buddhist ” (4. Orissa, Vol. 1 iy 148). In 
his much earlier work Stirling- -the first western worker in the field of Orissa History—- 
makes no mention of such a theory tn the chapter dealing with the great temple of the 
Sun, though he expatiates at some length on the architectural remains and the heautios 
of the door-frame carved in black chlorite, 

Dr. Mitra apparently based his theory on the existence of a eat ostival: iti 
Kondtak. Popular belicf and the accounts in the existing religious works like Aapole 
Saahitd seem to indicate that his extinet festival was one of some importance, §t 
appears to have been once a sort of article of faith in these parts--that the person who 
witnessed the car-festival beld in this sea-side shaine had the privitege of secing the Nan 
God ina corporeal existence (Sériri Ripa). + Maitreyakshye vane punye rathayat. +- 
mahotsavam je pasyanti nari Dhaktyd te pasyanti tanu raveh” (Kapila Seihirs, 
Chap. VI). 

The presence of an Asoka inscription at Dhauh not far from Bhubanes war-~-the 
city of numerous temples~-and the mention in Yuan Chwang’s work of about a dozen 
stapas built by the Eanperor Asoka in the Ora tract was regarded in Dr. Mitra’s times 1s 
» sufficient basis for holding many of the principal shrines in Orissa as primarily of 
Buddhist origin. 

In the passage referred to above (quoted by Dr. Mitra from the translation of 
Stanislaus Julien ) there is a reference to the extraordinary prodigies exhibited at some of 
these stupas, and to the scholastie activities of some ten thousand monks who sfidsed 
‘the great vehicle © in some hundred Jocal monasteries where heretics and men of the facoh 
lived * pell mell °. it seemed to have been argued that as Buddhism was onee tay such oa 
Hourishing condition in the province of Orissa, it was quite rersonable to suppose th vt 
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have been available in Calcutta at least 27 years before Dr. Mitra published his grew 
pioneer work The passage in question refers to the observance in ancient Piivaliputre of 
analogue of which the Chinese Pilgrim saw in a festival in 
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The Khancagiri caves lying within a few hours journey from 1aulimaonce 


regarded as the habitation of Buddhist monks—have now beev proved to be of aslaa 
origin from the Hathigumphe inscription of King Kiarayelt supposed by Bhagw - il 
Indraji to be of the 2nd century B.c. ( Actes du sixiéme congrés des Orientalistes, V ol 
Ill, pp. 174-77, and Mr. K. P. Jayaswal’s paper in Chase December, 1917) nud 
the following three mumor inscriptions : (1) the inscription referring to the Jaina Munk 
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Subha-chandra (in Navamuni Gumphi), (2) the inscription of the Chief Queen of 
Khfravela (in the, Manchapuri cave), and thé (3) Udyota Keéari inscription in the 
Lalatendra Kesari Gumph i i supposed @n epigraphical grounds to date from the 10th 
century a.p. (Hp. Ind., Vol. XIII, pp. 160, 165-166). 


The emperor Asoka flourished in the 3rd century s.c. If only after the lapse 
of a century or two, Jainism could leave such lasting evidence of its long continuance 
in the Kumara and Kumari Hills in close proximity to Dhauli,! it is difficult to. 
nnderstand why Buddhism should be dragged in to account for the existence of a 
thirteenth century Solar Temple which copper-plates of Ganga Kings (Narasiinha Deva 
I and 1V,JASB., 1906 and 1905) agree in attributing to Narasimha Deva 1 (Lan- 
gulya Narasimha or Narasimha of the tail), a king whose name is also mentioned in 
this connection in Abul Fazal’s A7n-i-Akbari. 


Mr. M. M. Chakravarty has, after very minute and careful calculations, ascer- 
tained the periods of reign of the respective kings of the Ganga dynasty in Orissa 
and there cannot be the least hesitation in accepting (1238-64) as the period of first 
Narasimha’s reign---(JASB., part I, 1903). Mr. V. A. Smith also agrees In holding 
that the Konarak temple was built in the 13th century though he assigns the period 
between a.p. 1240 to 1280. The only inseription found at Konarak on the pedestal of 
-an image since removed to the Indian Museum, though undated, may safely be 
assigned on paleographic and other grounds to the third quarter of the 13th century as 
has been done by Mr. M. M. Chakravarty in his note in the JBORS., Vol.’ IT, 
‘part IT, p. 283. 


Though the palm-leaf record at Puri ascribes the erection of the temple to a 
mythical king of the Kesari dynasty—-one of the so-called Caesars of Orissa as Dr. 
Rajendra Lila Mitra was pleased to style them —there are.in the remains at Konarak 
no trace of any earlier structure which might reaspnably lead to the presumption 
that the present foundations were laid on the ruins of an earlier shrine. 


The late Dr. Fleet, in his paper on, the Somavamsi Kings of Katak, rightly dis- 
believes the temple-chronicles and ‘pike: £ th convincing arguments in favour of the 
supposition that except the t®o Somaean kings? ofthe llth century: —~Yay ati KeSari 
or Mahasiva Gupta and Janmejaya Mahabhava Gupta—the other Keéaris styled Kirma, 
Varaha, &c., are mere figments of the chronicler’s imagination (Ep. Ind., Vol. ILL, 
pp. 324, 336, et seg.). Except-the inscription of Udyota Keéari mentioned above no other 
inseription or ‘copper-plate has been found of any other Keéart king.. In Sandhyakara 
Nandi’s Ramacarita (Asiatic Sociely Memoirs, Vol. 1, p. 146, and p. 36, t#kd of sloka 5),° 
there is mention of one Karna Kesari. But of this king also no Inscription or any 
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1 Mr. Jayaswal says in his paper on the Hathigumpha inscription of the emperor Kharavela (JBORS., 
December, 1917, p. 448), that before the time of Kharavela there were temples of the Arhats on the 
Udayagiri Hills as they are mentioned in the inscription es institutions which had been previously in 
existence. 


2 Mr. B. C. Majumdar is of ee that theae kings hed their raj at Sambalpore although their 
turritorics extended to Chandwar or Cuttack in Orissa (Ep. Ind., Vol. XI, p. 102). 


5 Sinha iti Dandabhaktibhdpatiradbhitaprabhavikarakara akamalam dkula—tulitotkaleséakarna— 
kesari saritvallabha-kumbhasamvabo Jayasimhuah, 
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other reliable epigraphic evidence has yet been discovered. If Pu randara Kegarf, referred 
to in the Palm-leaf record, had really existed and been the builder of this important 
temple, Choda Ganga’s descendants would hardly have tried to filch the honour from 
him and in all likelihood some of the inscriptions of these monarchs would have set forth 
details about the earlier origin of the temple. Jt may be argued that as the Kesart 
kings were staunch Hindus according to tradition and popular belief, their connection 
with the temple, even if proved to be a historical fact, would not be of much help to the 
supporters of the theory of Buddhist ongin. But even iv this regard there seems to 
be a divergence of opinion. Some architectural ornaments on the temple such as 
Gaja-Simha or elephants surmounted by lions or leogrifis, have been explained in a manner 
more clever than convineing—as the symbols of the triumph of the Hindu Keéari kings, 
repregpnted by the lions, over Buddhistic faith—of which elephant representations are 
said to be the special symbols, It is thus suggested, inspite of reliable evidence to 
the contrary, that the mythical Kesari transformed or built up anew in parts a shrine 
originally Buddhist, and in token of his dominance put up thesc huge figures on the 
pyramidal roof of the temple as prominent sculptural decorations. The assertion thati 
lions were the symbols (Ldfichhana) of the Kesart kings, still remains to be proved.4 
The seal of the Murajijamura copper-plate of Yayati Kesari (J BORS., March, 1916) 
is a figure of Sri or Kamalétmika and that on the copper-plato of Janamejaya (described in 
Ep. Indi., Vol. XI, p. 95, et. seq.) is the representation of a man in asquatting posture. 
It would thus appear that no evidence is forthcoming at present to connect the temples 
with any line of kings anterior to Ganga Dynasty. The Udytoa Kesari Jaina inscrip- 
tion at Khandagiri further proves that during the reign of this king with the Kesari 
title (of about the 10th century a.D.), no intolerant persecution of heretical sects had 
taken place. In India itis hardly safe to theorize about the creed of the builders of a 
sacred shrine merely from the way the temple is fashioned or from its architectural or 
sculptural romains. Vike Buddhist stéipas, Jain& stupas have also been discovered, and 
Hindu curvilinear temples like those of the Jainas are by no means uncommon. It has 
therefore been rightly held by modern authorities like Mr. V. Sinith that works of art 
and architecture should be classified with regard to their age and yeographical position 
only, and arbitrary divisions formerly favoured by specialists like the late Mr. Fergusson 
according to the so-called religious styles have now been abandoned. We have so far 
been able to show that there is nothing in the geographical position of Konarak or in the 
age or style of the temple which would lead to a reasonable inference as to any Buddhist. 
influence. We shall now examine the so-called Buddhist indications which are said to 
be still lingering in the name of the place, the traditions regarding past ceremonies, the 


4 The stone image of an elephant surmounted by a lion is also met with in the Goumar Layna 
(grotto), one of the Hindu Saiva caves in Ellora (Monmments de L’ Hindusthan par M. Lunglés, Tome II, 
plate contra, p. 87). Mr. B.C. Majumdar has kindly suggested to me that the fabulous strength of 
the king of beasts could best be indicated by a design in which he is shown as tearing open the skull of 


huge elephants. In Sanskrit literature the capacity of lions to strike down the huge pachyderms of the. 
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forest seem to be émphasisd in passages such as bhinatti nilyam kari-rajge kumbhan 
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peculiar style of architecture and the’ subject, of some of the principal decorative 
soulptures. — | | 


a 


As regard traditions, as to the so-called Buddhist ceremonies, much has been 
made of the car-festival or Ratha Yitr4, as already alluded to. Whatever may be the 
origin of this festival there is no doubt about.the fact that the system of perambulation | 
in cars and other conveyances appear to have been early adopted as an integral part of 
some of the Hindu observances. 


In the Agni Purana, we find, even in connection with such a rather unimportant 
affair as the consecration of hand-written books or manuscripts that after the Pratisth 4 
ceremony the book is to be perambulated (apparently round the city or town) in 
cars or elephants ‘ Rathena hastind vipr bhramayet pustakam narath.’ (Vol. I, p. 186, 
chap. 63, v. 16, Biblioth. Indic.) Thus it would appear that mere perambulation or 
carrying toand fro in cars of an image orsimulacrum cannot always be taken as a 
Buddhist observance—specially in a périod when Buddhism had no longer any hold 
on the province. ; 


In his otherwise excellent monograph on Konarak published under the authority 
of Government Mr. Bishan Swarup tries to make out a strong case in favour of the 
‘‘ Buddhistic ” theory. The name Kona Kone or Kona Kona occurs in certain verses 
in the copper-plates of Narasimha Deva II (JASB., 1896, p. 251, and of Nrisimha 
Deva IV, (JASB., 1895) referred to Above (Kovi Kone Kutir Kamachikara Dushia 
rashme) amt arr Hat Mafaac gear TEA. The common-sense inference from this 
is that the place was known at the time as Kona Kone or Kona and the word Konaraka 
means only the Arka or Sun God at Kona. This explanation (simple as it is) has 
met with the approval of so careful a scholar as Mr. V. A, Smith (History of Fine 
Art in India and Ceylon, p. 28, foot-note), Mr. Bishan Swarup, however, makes bold to 
assert that Konakona is an abbreviated or corrupted form of Kona Kamana or Koni 
Gamana, the name of one of the previous Buddhas (Konarka, p. 85). Whether phonetic 
decay can account for this change secins to be very much open to doubt, but when the 
ingenious author of Aonarka proceeds to account for the last two syllables in Konaraka 
by bringing forward from the Sanskrit dictionary, Amarakosha (1, 1, 15), the’ word Arka 
Bandhu as one of the appellations of Buddha---one though convinced of the ingenuity 
of the explanation can hardly accept it as a correct or scientific statement of 
actual facts. 


Then as regards the form, the temple looks like a huge car furnished. with wheels— 
beautifully sculptured in the plinth. There are still some remains of big stone horses, 
which Mr. Havell regards as splendid specimens of Indian sculpture. Any one acquainted 
with Indian iconography would admit that the Sun God is represented ay being 
drawn by seven: horses in a car driven by his charioteer Aruna. Though there is nothing 
to show that the number of these horsés at Konarak were increased at any subsequent 
date, Mr, Bishan Swarup supposes---! do not know on what authority—that the number 
of horses in this car pagoda was originally four and was increased to seven at some 
later date (Konarka, p. 89). He was apparently thinking of some sculpture at Bodh-gaya, 
reference to which will be made in asubsequent part of the paper, wherein Apollo is said 
to be represented as being drawn in a car with a team of four horses, 
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The key-stone of the Buddhistic* theory appears to be the subject represented 
in some of the sculptures in the temple and it is necessary to consider them seriatin, 

Much has been inade of the abundance of elephant figures not only in the 
various friezes of the temple, but also in the claborately sciiptured altar or Ratna-Vedt. 

In Konarak there are not only elephant friezes, but goose friezes as weil and 
there are cornices containing rows of processions of horsemen and infantry. While it 
must. be admitted that clephant figures are met with in sume of the oldest Buddhist 
remains such as the ASokan cave known as the Lomasu Rishi Guhd in the Barabar Hills, 
similar sculptures are also to be found in structures almort contemporaneous with Kona- 
rak temple such as the temple of Hoysaleswar, an undisputed Hindu shrine supposed 
to have been built’ between a.p. 1117 and 1288. In the Hoysaleswarz temple im 
Southern India there are amongst the animals depicted, figures of horses, efephants anc 
Sardalas (lions) and the last were believed by some to be the symbols of Hoysala Balla- 
las, even as the lions or leogriffs in Konavak sculptures were taken to be the emblems 
of the Kesaris. Architectural ornaments of this description are also not quite un- 
common mm Ellora Caves. M. Langlés says in describing the Adinitha Sabha in Ellora 
(Tome IT, p. 79), ‘ona aussi pratique de petites retraités (Nos. 8, 9,10, 11. 12, 14. 15. 16, 
17, 18) couvertes @une multitude innombrable de sculptures. Lexterior est ome, 
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Velephants de lions et autres animaux.” A careful study of these with reference to 
Sanskrit works has convinced the modern scholars of the prevalenee of ‘‘a canonical 
scheme of decoration” of which such frieze-borne tigures formed a part. (History of 
Fine Art in India and Ceylon, by Vo Smith, p. 42, foot-note 2.) 

The Khajuraho group of temples are believed to have been erected between 
the 4th and sth century of the Christian era and in- the precinets of one of them-—-the 
temple of Visvanatha—there is a colossal elephant carved out of stone. Mdephant. figures 
are also to be met with in the Ellora Caves. The huge stone-elephants at Konarak 
considered by connoisseurs to be not less vigorous ni execution than the mueh-belauded 
horses of the Sun cannot therefore be regarded ax something singular or exceptional, 
The picture of a boy and elephant in the Konarak altar reminds Mr. Bishan Swarup 
of the Jataka story which describes how the mother of the future Buddha saw in a 
prophetic dream that a white elephant was entering into her womb by piercing one of 
her sides. My. Swarup further mentions that Buddha hitaself was born as an clephant- 
keeper or driver in one of bis incarnations (Konarka, p. 88). On this slender foundation 
is based the identification of the sculpture as illustrative of the Jataka story. 9 Mr. 
Swarup identifies another part of this very altar as depicting the meeting of Samba— 
the son of Krishna—and the Sun God, after the former had been cured by the special favour 
of the latter —of the dread disease of leprosy~-the reswt of paternal curse for a thought. 
less indiscretion. HH the boy and elephant had merely been illustrative of a Jataka 
story, it is only natural to suppose that the continulty of the subject should be main- 
tained in the adjoining panels as well-—as ix said to be the case in regard to some of the 
far-famed sculptures at Boro Budur, but to identify at the same breath two such neigh- 
houring sculptures, forming component parts of a single altar piece, as depicting the 
Buddhist Jataka and Hindu Pauranic legends, can hardly be regarded as a satisfactory 
way of reconciling facts with theory. ‘The prevalance of so-called Buddhist ornaments 
like the gouse-frieze, the elephant-frieze and the Barajhinji ornament consisting of 
reproductions of a water-weed on the pilasters,” ‘the scroll work of Nagas and 
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5 The f£oose-tfrieze 18 found in the Asokan pillars, Ofer the pillar at the entrance of the Indian Mugeum, 
aud Bardjhdnji decorations are met with in the remains at Bodh-Gaya. There ia a prominent gooxe-frieze 
in the semi-circular moonstone at Anuradhapura. which is over-topped by a mixed frieze of lions. 
horses, elephants and bulloeks (Plate 90, Visvakarma, pt. VII, published by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy), 
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Nagakanyas, and the figure of Lakshmi on the lintel, seem only to indicate that like 
that of Makara in Hindu ornaments, in Toranad (gateways) and water-spouts (Annual 
Report of Archeological Survey of India, 1903-4, p. 227), the use of these architectural 
devices extended far back into the Buddhist age. In the mediseval peried these. 
conventional ornaments and decorations seem to have been adopted by architects in. 
southem and south-eastern part of India. Similarly in some Buddhist stipas miniature 
productions of these sacred structures are found in the ornamental pilasters. It would be 
as safe to ascribe the existence of « temple to Buddhist influence hecause of the existence: 
of the Barajhanji decoration, goose—friezes or elephant friezes as it would be to attempt 
to.lay at the door of Buddhism the type of Saiva temple’ of the Bengal School® (of 
17th century) which are still to be found in some parts of Nadia and other Bengal 
districts—simply because the pilasters of these buildings contain reproductions of 
temples in miniature. 
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The sculptural representation of trees found in the plinth have been taken to 
stand for the sacred Bodhi-Tree of the Buddhists. In the Jaina caves at Khandagiri, 
trees enclosed in railings are also found carved in relief. Tree-worship is prevalent 
among the Hindus to this very day. Kalpadruma, the legendary Tree of Desire des- 
cribed in sacred literature, the model of which used to be constructed in gold and given 
away as Muhd-déna, may also have some influence mm determining the motif of such 
architectural ornaments. That a Kalpadruma existed at Konarak like the Vatesvara 
at Puri appears clear from the Kapila Samhita from which the following translation of 
an eXtract is given in Dr. Mitra’s work. ‘‘There exists an all-granting tree named: 
Arka-Vata adorned by numerous birds and at its foot dwell many saints and whoever 
goes to the salvation-giving banian tree hecomes, for certain, indestructible. For 
the good of animated beings Stryya himself has become the tree and those who recite 
the excellent manivas of Saryya under its shade im three fortnights attain perfection.” 
(Ant. Orissa, Vol. I, p. 147.) Under the circumstance these trees, should, | think, be’ 
taken as conventional decorations only. As regards the. semi-ophide Naga and Ndgini 
tigures represented singly and in couples, usually forming part of the beautiful scroll 
work and said to be an evidence of Buddhist Arehitecture (Aonarka, p. 86), Mr. M. 
Ganguly in his work on Orissa has pointed out (Ganguly’s Orissa, p. 177-78), that in 
the Mahibhdrata Adiparba, mention ‘ig made of the thousand Nagas, the offxprings of 
Kasyapa. Even to this day when performing pija of the Serpent Goddess Manasa, 
the name of the principal eight Nigas—Vasuki, Padma, Mahadpadma, Takshaka. Kulira. 
Karkata Sankha, &c.—are duly recited. Mr. Ganguly holds—I think with the majority 
of Hindu opinion in his favour—that these demigod-like Nagas were probably 
borrowed by Buddhism froin Hindu sources. At any rate there is no reason to suppose 
that every Naga representation found in Hindu temple should be the outcome of 
Buddhist cult, simply because there is mention of Nagas in Buddhist sacred books. 
this does not in any way militate againt the generally acceyted opinion that a certain 
amount of resemblance is noticed among the Buddhist Naga figures as represented ‘on 
the dopes of Sanchi and Bharhut, and the Naga representations of the later Brahminical 
period as found in the south-eastern (Orissa) temples. 
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¢ Mr. R. K. Mukerji, relorring to this clase of temples in the chapter on “ Building and Carving ” 

in hig Foundation of Indian Economics, observes: “ {n tho older brick temples the spaces between 

the curved lines and roof-base and on the sides are covered with carvings...... there are also mixed 

panels of rosettes or geometrical patterns and in some instunces miniature temples are piled one above 

the other along the arched openings ”’ P 247). A temple of this kind hag been described by the present 

a in hig article on the remains at Srinagar (Nadia) in the Journal of the Sahiya-Parishad (Vol. 
MITT, p. 259). - 
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The Indian sculptors of old never carved their names underneath the works of art 
coming from their chisels nor described the subject which they represented in the Various 
sculptures. Hindu iconography as a science is still uf recent: origin, To this may be 
ascribed the conflict of opinion which is so often noticed in rogard to the identification 
of sculptures by different scholars and sometimes ludicrous mistakes are made becuse 
of the partiality or bias towards a particular theory. 


Instances of such clashing opimions are by 10 means uncommon in regard to the 
Konarak sculptures. The well-known “Toaching Seene ” has been taken by Mr. Swarup 
to represent Buddha in the act of delivering a sermon or imparting religious teaching 
to some of his disciples (op. cit., p. 86). Dr. A. K. Coomaragswany, 2% scholar well 
learned in Hindu and Buddhistic lore, describes this in his Visnakarma, Part VIV, plate 
72, as Vaishnava Guru. Any one who has the opportunity of cxamining this picture 
carved in chlorite or the beautiful reproduction of it as given by Dr, Coomaraswamy 
will admit that there is nothing in it peculiarly Buddhistic, which may confirm 
Mr. Swarup’s identification. 

There is another representation, known as the “Archery Scene,” which 
Mr. Swarup considers to be the illustration of an incident from Narabhanga Jdtaka (op. 
cit., p. 87). Buddha, though he was without any previous training, is said to have 
defeated all his competitors in an archery competition. Among the local people this 
sculpture is said to illustrate the shooting of arrows by Parasurama. Inthe Hindu sacred 
books there is mention of an incidené reforring to Parasurima’s reclaiming land from the 
sea-bed by shooting arrows. Whether the mound or projection in the seulpture which 
the arrows are represented as piercing through is meant for a sea-sido cliff! or is due 
merely toa wrong idea of porspective is more than what can be asserted with confi- 
dence. As instances are not wanting of representations of purely secular incidents— . 
such as hunting scenes—-among the Konarak sculptures there need be no objection in 
taking this at least as a secular feat in archery. Among these sculptures some have been 
identified ay pictures of Pauranic incidents such as marriage of Sita’ and killing of 
Mahishisura and accepted as such without cavil even by Mr. Bishan Swarup. A numbe 
of images of Hindu deities such as Bishnu, Narya, Gangs, Bilagopala and Brihaspati, 
&., have also been discovered among the runs. It does not scem therefore probable 
that among Hindu Pauranic sculptures of this description, Mastrations of Buddhist 
Jataka stories would also find a place in a scattered disconnected sort of way. Mr. 
Bishan Swarup identified one of these stone-carved pictures ax Buddha with Mucha- 
linda the Serpent God (op. ett., p. 87) and the two sind! female figures pt on LW: 
sides were declared to be Sujata the wife of the rich Sresikr, who pueee the Baer aaa 
One food after his prolonged abstinence, and her maid-servunt ee | ek hee! s 
objection to the group being a Hindu Vaishnav ite sape a Cy me a oa = ae 
Vishnu is depicted as lying on the Ocean of Milk with the serpent esha or Ananta 
spreading its hoods over his head. 

In the catalogue of exhibits published on the occasion of me ee oe 
Indian Museum, 1913, there is a description ok an, authentic Buc : = pc : 
image (No, 6290 of the Cataloguc). It is noticeable that in a sb soy ine ao 
represented as geated on the head of the Perron God. pea: ae iach he ; saan 
on the head of the image of the Jaina Tirthankara Pirsvanatha ee 

: : ee rely from the accompanying 
quite safe, therefore, to classify an image as Buddhistic merely - Mr. T. A. Govi 
serpent symbol, In his comprehensive work on Hindu Tconography, r. a = ies 
natha Rao describes a Vishuu image of the Bhogasthanaka order, in which the god is 

Fe entra Pe °s hood over his head, flanked cn two 
shown in a standing posture with the serpents nood oO : 
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sides by the figures of Lakshmi (Goddess of Wealth) and Prithvi (The Earth Goddess), 
In a silver statuette of Vishnu discovered in the village of Churai in Bengal (given 
in plate No. 24, of Mr. R. D. Banerji’s History of Bengal) the god is shown as stand- 
ing upright and has over his head a sort of arch which seems to be made of hoods of 
serpents. While there may be still some doubt as to the definite classification of this 
‘so-called Muchalinda sculpture, the statement that it is an image of Buddha cannot 
be held to have been established. On the lintel of the beautifully carved chlorite door- 
way of the temple well-known as a memorable production of Orissa art, is depicted 
the image of Sr? or Mahé Lakshmi, a tact which is sought to be made one of the strongest 
proofs of the theory of the Buddhist origin of Konarak ruins. The goddess Sri has 
been described in the Matsya Purana in the chapter dealing with the Sun God and other 
minor gods and goddesses (Chap. 26, Slokas 40 to 46) and it mainly agrees with the 
noticeable features of the deity ordinarily depicted in the sculptures.’ As Mr. 
B. C. Majumdar has shown in one of his learned articles in the Bengali magazine, Sdhitya 
(Sahitya 1312 B.S., p. 181-138), these Sri images are identical with Kamalitmika, one 
of the Dasamahividyis of the Hindu Pantheon. It will appear from Mr. M. Chakravar- 
ty’s learned notes on Dhauli and the caves of Udayagiriand Khancagiri (Calcutta, 1903), 
that the images of Sri, Gaja-Lakshmi or Mahélakshmi and pictures of trees, &c., are 
‘common alike to Hindus, Buddhists and Jainas. Even to this day trees, are represented 
in Jaina places ef worship and Kalpadrumia of the sacred lore ® has by no means 
fallen into oblivion. Srimirtis are not peculiar only to Buddhist stupas at Sanchi, but 


reproductions of these figures are met with in Orissa as in the Lakshmi temple in 
Jagannitha enclosure, Puri. 


Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar, in the Annual Report of the Archeological Survey, 
Western Circle, 1904, gives an interesting account of the Hindu temple of Narasithha Natha 
situated in another part of the province of Orissa. The temple which he ascribes to 9th 
‘century or to an earlier period. has got a chlorite door-frame somewhat resembling the 
‘one at Konarak and in the lintel 1s depicted the image of Lakshmi and two female atten- 
dants bearing flyskips and ovor the head of the goddess are represented two elephants 
holding aloft two water-jugs in their trunks. Professor Bhandarkar referring to plate 
No. 1, and p. 71, of Fergusson and Burgess’s Cave-Temples of India, observes : “It is no 
wonder that Lakshmi image should be found on the lintel of the temple—as these are 
met with alike in the ancient caves of Katak and the temples of Southern Orissa.’ Like 
the Svdstika, Sri or Kamalatmmikd figure seems to have been looked upon as a_beneficient 
symbol and as such came to be adopted as a sort of conventional decoration by Hindu 
architects, especially in connection with sacred places of worship. 


The erotic sculptures at Konarak—the likes of which are also found in other 
Orissa temples—have also been brought into requisition in the attempt to establish the 
Buddhist claims. These pairs of human figures in various attitudes (bandhas) are taken 
to be due to the influence of the Tantriks of the Left Path School. The pro-Buddhist 
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8 In Kharavela’s inscription there is mention of a eps Tree (in gold) given away by the Emperor 
with leaves on (JBORS., December 1917, p. 463). Mr. K. P. Jayaswal refers to Hemadri’s CAaturvarga 
Chintimani for description of this Mahaédina (Danakhanda 5),a fact which seems to, show that cere- 
monies of thie kind like the conception of thé tree itself were essentially Hinduistic in character, 
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arguers assert that the union of these erotic pairs ig a crude way. of representing the 
union of Buddha and Prajna (wisdom) (Konarka, p. 63). In direct contradiction to 
this theory it has been stated by a writer in a vernacular journal that the apiece: Ge 
these carvings was to prevent the austere devotees of Buddhism frem approaching the 
neighbourhood of the temple. This view may be dismissed without much comment as 
under some of its degraded Tdntrik forms, a good deal of license seoms to have been 
allowed to followers of the faith. Sir J. G. Woodroffe in his preface to Mr. M. Ganguly’s 
book on Orissa, has referred to Dr. Maeterlink’s mention of the occasional existence of m 
type of erotic representation on the walls of Gothic cathedrals. It has been justly held 
that mere sentimental or. spiritual explanation of these sculptures do not explain away 
their bearing as a natural land-mark in the evolution of human faith and morality, and 
one is reminded of Kraft Ebbing’s well-known dictum that “sexual feeliug ix really the 
root of all ethics and no doubt of aestheticism and religion” (Psycho. Sex, p. 2). Messrs. 
Stephen and Catherwood inthe course of their explorations in Central America discovered 
ruing of huge edifices in the cornices of which were found depicted symbols of an erotic 
character ‘membra conjuncta in coitu’ (Squier’s Serpent Symbols, p. 48). Mr. Westropp, 
mentions having met with the symbol in temples and public buildings at Panuco 
(Primitive Symbolism, p. 33). It is interesting to observe that like -the sculptors illustrating 
the descriptions in Kamaésasira on the steps of Mahémayi or Ramchand? tem ple, and on the 
porch of the Sun Temple at Konarak, he explains these pictures as representing in 
various manners the union of two xexes. Another remarkable feature of similarity in 
religions so diverse as Mexican and East Indian is the worship of the Sun God in 
Mexico, which appears to have been interconnected with the worship of the Phallic 
symbol. Representations similar to those which Dulaure found carved or painted at 
Panuco were observed by Bertram on the sacred edifices at Tlascalla, where among the 
local creek tribe heliolatry was strongly in evidence. No connection has yet been 
established between the religious cults of India and Mexico and what appears to 
have- been a stage in the natural evolution of human faith or as it has been, 
called—a ‘cosmic process,’ should not be hastily ascribed to a degraded form of 
any particular religion. One is therefore inclined to bold that these erotic figures 
by no means establish the Buddhist origin which 1s claimed for Konarak. It may 
be stated in this connection that according to Hindu works like Utkalakhanda 
(Chap. XI) sculptures of this description are can vet with a view to prevent 
the buildings being struck by lightning (Vajrapdtady-bhityadi-varanarthum, A qTAE - 
arearfa area 1 &c.). Mr. V. Smith whose attcntion seems to have been drawn to such 
Sanskrit texts has also remarked that “ such sculptures are said oe be a Drove won 

against evil spirits'and so serve the purpose of lightning-conductors ey Of Hine 
Art in India and Ceylon, p. 190, foot-note). In the Agnipurdna also, we find directions 

regarding the representations of these human couples in certain parts a aioe acins 
(Agni. Vol. I, p. 356, Ed. Biblioth. Indic. Ch, 104—30. deat pa gens aes ae 
esha vibhitshdyet Paya: eee: Uren ae eyTaT ). Tt has also scales rabnis 
according to the Silpa Ndastras, it was customary to depict on une ae € ings ans 
portraying the nine principal sentiments (Resa) and the or ous alae OF 5 ae . a 
being the first in the category, has naturally come to occupy a ine arma im ae 

These explanations coming as they do from Hindu sources, oy . oO sae on 

‘carvings of this kind were not the hall-mark of any particular cnr * o ine n ie 

the so-called indirect evidence of once prevailing ‘Buddhism, an Sn as been made 
to silence all dissentients by making a bold assertion to the ene & = pn ers 
-of Buddha at Puri which can be traced to Konarak. | es | s ao is a : 
Temple at Puri is said to have been removed from the s.onarak vempie an | ere 1 algo 
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a tradition recorded is in the Palm-Leaf ‘Temple annals (Madla Patt Fi) which lend support 
to this. In the Sun Temple there is another partly mutilated image which the Pdndés 
or the custodians of the temple declare to be that of Indra, the Hindu Jupiter Pluvius, 
Mr. Swarup declares this image to be that of Buddha (Konarka, p. 84), an identification 
which would naturally lend a strong support to his own theory. Mr. Swarup’s opinion 
in this matter cannot, however, be accepted as final as we find that a very different view 
has been put forth by an independent scholar, after a minute and careful personal 
inspection. In anarticle in the Modcrn World, July 1913, Mr. Himangshu Sekhar Banerji, 
B.1., Who took careful measurements of the altar at Konurak and the pedestal of the 
images in the Puri Sun-Temple, has described the similarity of the so-called Buddha, with 
that of the Moon-god, in the Navagraha frieze at Konarak and in view of the fiadition that 
the Moon was also worshipped there along with the Sun, he is inclined to hold that the image 
in question is that of the Moon. If there had been anything poculiary Buddhistic about 
the image which was likely to lead toa satisfactory identification, the fact would hardly 
have escaped the attention of modern researchers. Mr. M. Ganguly, whose work on Orissa is 
probably the latest of its kind from the pen of an Indian scholar, has also been careful not 
not to hazard such a guess. Mr. pares s identification can therefore only be regarded as 
: proven * under the circumstance. 

Some of the Indian writers are so et obsessed with ‘ Buddhist’ theories that we 
find in a vernacular work on Puri Shrines (Pur? Tirtha) by Mr. Nagendra Nath Mitra. 
we statement to the effect that there are big images of Buddha on the pyramidal roof of the 
Konarak porch or Jagmohan. We had an opportunity of inspecting these images at close 
quarters, having risked a climb to the roof with the help of the local chowkidar. Boing 
four-headed they are popularly believed to be representations of Brahman. Mr. Swarup 
with Mr. Longhurst of the Archwological Survey (Arch. Survcy Report, EB. Circle, 1906). 
so far differs from the popular identification asx to take these images for representation of 
Siva or Maheévara, the matted locks being considered a fifth head on the strength of cer- 
tain passages quoted from Hindu Texts. The author of “ Konarka’’? monograph seems 
to be under no illusion that these images were made to represent the founder of Bud- 
dhism in any of the varying attitudes ‘(A/udrda), but Mr. N. Mitra seems to go a step 
further even than other theorists of this school. Mr. Swarup, in view of his own peculiar 
views, seems to be anxious to relegate the Solar cult to a very subordinate position, and 
enunclates the view that it could never make a stand as a distinct or separate creecl 
having subsequently become absorbed in the Saivite faith —the Sun God coming to be 
regarded as one of the cight forms of Siva or Rudra. To an unsophisticated person the 
obvious object of this assertion would appear to be that if Sun-worship were reduced to a 
mere ‘ subsidiary cult,’ it would be easier to attribute the building of this famous fane to 
a once flourishing and widely prevalent faith like Buddhism. Heliolatry seems to have 
once been fairly established in this land-—from the temple of Martand ® in Kashmir in the 
far north to that of Konarak in the southern shore. In Punjab, Multan (Mulasthn) on 
the Chenab (Chandrabhagé) was an ancient seat of Sun-worship. (Cunningham’s The 
Ancient Geography of India, p. 232). Mr. N. N. Vasu quotes Vardha Purdia (178, 49-55). 
to show that Sun images were consecrated by Sambu, the Pauranic founder of the cult at 
Muttra, Multan, and Ujjain (Introd. to Vraja Parikramé), and in Vabishya Purdna also 
there is mention of Multan and Chandrabhagd4 in connection with heliolatrous rites 
(Viasnavism, Saivism, dée., by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, p. 153). In Central 
India the shrines of the Sun’ God were not quite a negligible factor (Report 


Arch. Survey, W. India, Vol. IX, pr. 73-74, one of the interesting remains of early 
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Built by king Lalitaditya in the 8th « century Letween A.D. 24 to 760. 
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heliolatry in the Gwalior inscription of Mihirakula, now in situ in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, which records the erection of a Sun temple by this blood-thirsty son of the White 
Hun Toramana, in the 15th year of his reign, i.e. about a. pv. 580. (Fleet No. 37.): 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar in his interesting progreas report of the Archeological Survey, 
W. Circle, 1905-06, pp. 51-52, describes a 7th contury Sun temple at Basantgadh 
in Sirohi, and a 8th century one at Osiah in Jodhpur State, both of which are rich 
in artistic sculptures. M. Langlés describes a Stm Gol im the peristyle or verandah 
of the cave at Ellora’ Djenouassa (J&énwas3)--a Saive cave which may be ascribed to 8th 
or 9th century (Le toit du verandah ou peristyle sur lcs murailles du qucl on a sculpté 
‘Souria (le soleil) tranée dans son char par sept chevaux, p- 89, Tome If). | 
There isan old Sun Temple at Gaya to the north of the Vishnupé:la Temple, the 
sacred fane which contains according to Hindu belief the foot-print of Vishuu.19 The Sun 
in this temple is as usual shown as being drawn in a seven-horse car. The image is 
important in the sense that the sculptor has followed the description of the God as 
given in the Hindu scriptures instead of taking for his model the standing figure with two. 


archer companions said to be an adoption of Greek Apollo found on an Asoka railing in 
Bodh-Gaya, to which reference has already been made. 

If the Apollo model had no influence in determining the nature of the image at. 
Gaya itself, it is not likely that it would have any intluence on the 13th century artists 
at Konarak. Gaya is not the only place in Bihar contaiming traces of Solar worship, 
In an open courtyard inside the temple of goddess Pattaneévari, the guardian deity, 
according to the local) Hindus of the city of Patna, was found a big image of the 
Sun God.!! 

A twelfth century chlorite Sun image found at Rajmalial on the border of Bengal, 
has been thought deserving of a notice in Mr. V. Smith's History of Fine Art and 
Sculpture. In Bengal itself instances are not: unknown of the Sun God being worshipped 
under a totally different name as the result of forgetfulness or misconception on the part 
of local inhabitants.'2 9 Mr. Brajendra Nath Banerji in the Journal of the Sahitya Parishad, 
describes the so-called image of Shasthi (the guardian goddess of infants) worshipped at 
Chinsurah which is in reality an image of the Sun God with the usual top-boots 
and Jotnses in both hands (Journal of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Vol. XVII, 
p. 193). Mr. Nikhil Nath Roy in his Instory of Murshidabad, describes an image of 
a Sun God seated on a horse known as Gangdditya, which is still worshipped in the 
village Amarakundu, lying not far from Berhampore, the headquarters of the Murshida- 
bad district. In the Kandi subdivision in the same district the Sun God is regularly 
worshipped at Jemo Rajbati, and also at Gokarna, Paténda, under the name of Kuéaditya 
(Journal of the Sahitya Parishad, Vol. XTV, p. 144). Not long ago the late Dr. Bloch 
discovered at Maldah the image of a Sun God of the Aditya class. Some 
of the Sen Kings of Bengal--who flourished before the Mahomedan conquest--were 
Sun-worshippers and Kesava Sena jn the Edilpur Grant (JASB., Vol. X, 1914, P. 103), . 


, ~ TER 


” 'The shrine evidently balongs to Buddlust times, and proves that Sun-worship ag a distinet cult 
i Inside the temple ig an inscription ino vhe era of Buddha's 


was even then im vigorous existence. 
. Above Vol. X, p. 341.) 


Nervdna, year 1813. (List of Ancient Monuments of Benval, p. 280. 


1 ‘The image is no longer worshipped and was lying neglected when the writer of this note visited 
the shrine with some delegates to the last Bengal Literary Conference held at Bankipur, 
2 Tt is interesting to note that lingering traces of heliolatrous rites are still to be observed in the 


Chhat (Sansk, ChAata ?] festival of Bihari and up-country women. 
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describes himself as Parama Saura. The Solar cult which was once so wide-spread and 
has left such importaat archeological evidence of ‘its influence cannot be called a ‘subsi- 
diary ’ one, and there appears to be no proper foundation for the idea that at Konarak 
the Sun worship had flourished lke a parasite on tho rums of a once popular Buddhist 
place of worship. 


It ix not the place to discuss the relative merits of the theorics as to whether the Sun 
worship ultimately got merged or incorporated in’ Narayanic or Vaishnavic cult ‘or 
in the Saivaic one, though certain facts are certainly in favour of the former supposi- 
tion. It is worthy of note that at Vrindaban, one of the principal seats cf modern Vaish- 
navism, Sun is even now worshipped in a temple on the tilé of twelve Adityas, and at 
Muttra another sacred place of Vaishnavite pilgrimage there is a Sua temple on the 
Surya Ghat or Surya tirtha where accordivg to Hindu helicf Bali, the lord of the Pataéla 
regions, obtained from the Sun God the jewel Chintamani as a reward of the austerities 
practised by him. In the copper-plate grants of Kesava Sena, and Visvariipa Sena (J_ASB., 
Vol. LXV, Pt. I, p. 9), after the opening words Namo Nardyandya away arama (Salu- 
tation to Narayana ) occurs the sloka (vande Arubindabana-vandhabam=-andhakdéra-hérani- 
baddhabhubanatrayamuktihelum ) Fee saeeqa | area F TAT RAAT TAT AAA HS TA | 


Salutations to Thee Thou friend of the lotus plants: and = delivercr of the three 


worlds from the prison of darkness, &c. That the stanza is to be taken ag referring 
only to the Sun God hardly requires any comment. In reference to the Martand temple 
is also mentioned ‘the local name of Vishuu as the Sun God.’ In popular parlance the 
Sun God is even to this day referred to in Bengal as Sarya Narayana, <A carved stone 
in the Indian Museum—known as Strya Narafyara Sil4a—on the top ef which is sculptured 
the lotus syinbol of the Sun scems to bear convincing testimony to the union of the two 
tenets, At any rate, so far as Konarak is concerned, there seems to have been no such 
clashing of rival Hindu sects and the claims now rashly advanced on behalf of Buddhism 
restricts the discussion to the actual influence, if any, exereised in this part of Orissa by 
the Buddhist faith alone, In the Arch. Survey reports there is no mention of any 
Buddhist remains found at Konarak. Nowhere on the temple do we find any representa- 
tion of the characteristic Buddhist symbol of V'ri-rana. Messrs. Vincent Smith and 
Havell in their well-known works on Indian Art and Sculpture have made no observa- 
tions on this point. Mr. R. D. Banerji, now Superintendent, Archeological Survey, 
Western Circle, who had on more than one oceasion studied the Konarak remains on the 
spot declared to me that nothmg Buddhistic has yet been found on the site in the 
course of excavations made by the officers of the Archaxological Survey. Mr. M. Ganguly 
also Maintains a discreet silence and does: not commit himself to the views cnuneiated 
by Mr, Bishan Swarup. 


As we have shown above the so-called evidence adduced in support of the pro- 
Buddhist theory is execcedingly unsatisfactory, as Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra himself 
admits;!! and so long as no new results of archeological or epigraphical discoveries are 
forthcoming to corroborate such statements no accurate or scientific writer should speak 
of Buddhism or Buddhistic influence in connection with the Konarak ruins. - 
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«The evidence available is certainly execedingly m aure and unsatisfactory, but without the 
assumption of previous sanctity and celebrity it becomes difficult to account for the seleetion of a sea- 
beach for the dedication of so costly and magnificent a temple as the Black Pagoda” (Ant. Orissa, 
Vol II, p. 148). As regards the inaccessibility or loneliness of some of the wellknown sacred places of 
the Hindus, one is tempted to quote from the beautiful lay-sermon of Sir Rabindranath Tagore “ What 
is Art? ” (Lersonality, p. 28-29 & 32), in justification of the selection of such beautiful sites, 
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SAMAJA. 
BY N. G. MAJUMDAR, Esq., B.A. CALCUTTA. 

PRoFessor D. R. BHANDARKAR in his discussion on Aéoka’s Rock-edict J] in which 

i ach aaa the saméja but shows hig leaningness towards a particular kind of it 

1a8 culled from many sources various references to + eee | Phew 

from Brahmanical ae Buddhistie lit py ayer inn eae os — a 7 ean 

re » two kinds of saméja, and that 

the great monarch wanted to taboo that particular kind in which, animals out of number, 

were, as @ rule, slaughtered and ‘‘ the meat formed one of the principal articles of food 

served.” Regarding this point- I do not think any reasonable doubt can possibly be 

entertained. But what was the second kind of samaja, Prof. Bhandarkar hias shown good 

reason to suppose that in this samdja “the people were entertained with dancing. m: sic. 

and other performances,” which acesrding to Rock-edict 1 was considered Sdidhumata 

or excellent by king Asoka ? | 

The above theory of Prof. Bhandarkar, } am glad to say, is strongly confirmed by 

the following evidence, First, | want to point out, that the word samdja in the sonse of 

theatrical performance has been used by Vatsvayana in his Kdmasitra where he describes 
it as a sort of religious observance. The passages which refer to it are translated below : 2 

“Qn the day of a fortnight or month, sanctioned by prevailing custum (prajfidte) those 

who are attached to (the service of ) tie temple of the Goddess of Learning must hola a 
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samaja,”’ | 
* Actors coming from other places should give them a performance ( prekshanakam ).’ 


“On the second day (after their performance) (the actors) should invariably receive 
murks of honour from those (engaged in the service of the Goddess of Learning). ° 

“Then they might repeat the performance or be discharged according to the taste ( of 
the audience).”’ 

‘And in adversity or in festivity they (should ) help one another, ” 

‘: And jionour and help to the itinerant (actors) who have (already ) entered into the 
covenant is the duty of a Gana.’’ . 

From the above quotations it appoars that samdaja meant a sort of theatrical perform- 
ance. We further notice that it had great religious umportance inasmuch as it was 
customary to hold it in temples of Sarasvati who was no dout considered to be the 
presiding deity of the dramatic art. 

In the Jétaka also saméja has been used in the above sense. From the Kanaverajataka 
(No. 318) it appears that in those days there were companies of itinerant actors (na/a) whose 
business it was to move from place to place and show their performances, which ara 
called samdja, in villages (gd@ma), towns ( nigama ) und cities. A courtezan, in the: 
above Jdtaka, is in decp love with her husband who has ran away, In order to trace him 
back she calls together some professional actors, and addresses them thus: ‘ T’umhdkam 
agamanatthanam niima watthi, tumhe gdéma-nigama-rdiadhaniyo gantva samajjam katva 
samajja-mandale pathamam eva imam gétan gdyey yatha (tt nate sikkhapenti pathamar gotham 
vaivd),etco. 2 . . Te Bdrénasito nikkhamatea lattha tattha sumajjam kavoutd 
pathamam eva gitakan gayimsu.” * In this passage samaja must mean theatrica] perfor-. 
mance and samajé-mamnilala, the stage. 

The sam4ja which is described in the Aamusura an | 
in the Jdlaka would correspond to ihe second kind of samdja as described by Prof. 
Bhandarkar. But this is not the only sense in which the word has been used in the 
Jdataka. Turning to Fausboll, VI, 277 we come across the passage Passa malle samajjasmin 


bo mwa ieytintege dakar tae rere me 


d to which there are references 


1 Ante, 1913, 255-58 2 Kémasdtra, Chowkrambé Sanskrit Series, 49-51, 


3 Fausboll, Jdtaka, III, 61-2. 
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-pothenti digunai bhujam. We further learn that this samajja was maiichatimaiicha which 
the commentator explains as mafichandm-tepari ' baddha-maficha. This word must mean, 
therefore, here at any rate, a stage forthe purpose of a wrestling combat. It should be 
noted also that a stage can but occasionally serve this purpose for which alone, however, 
open space is always preferable. The commentator explains no doubt, samajjasmin by 
malla-ranj1, but that meaning cannot be the only meaning for reasons just noted—a 
conclusion which is forced upon us from acomparison of the two instances of the Jétaka 
referred to above. In the first of these as I have already shown saméja cannot, of course, 
mean a malla-ranga for the simple reasan:that natas play on it.! 

Prof. Bhandarkar has noticed that ranga and prekshagdra are used gsynonymously with 
sama ja. I have not the least doubt that here saméja means the place where plays are 
enacted just like ‘theatre’ which has.a double meaning. ‘ Prekshdgdra’ is the same 

s ‘ prekshégrihu,’ the construction of which is described at length by Bharata in his 
Natyatdstra (11, 8, etc.). In the description of samdja in the Kaémasitra, as we have 
already seen, the word prekshanakam means a performance. From these the conclusion: 
becomes unavoidable that samaja was'primarily a technical word for theatre. I do not 
doubt, however, that games, contests of animals, etc., were also exhibited in a samaja 
which practice iscommon even now. A stage, therefore, serves two objects, primarily, the 
enactment of a drama, and sccondarily, the exhibition of games, These were also what 
samaja used to serve in Ancient India. 

But the question that arises here is: which of the above two senses would suit the 
samijn which a king like Asoka considers excellent? Dr. Thomas takes it in the sense of 
‘a celebration of games or rather contests’ (JRAS,, 1914, 393-4). But then, why should 
Asoka show a special predilection for it in one of his own religious writs? There is no 
evidence to prove that the celebrations of games was looked upon as a_ religious 
observance in his days. On the other hand there is evidence to prove that saméja in the 
sense of theatrical performance was really looked upon as religibus. I have already 
referred to the tesimony of Vatsyayana to this point. But, this is not all. In the 
Rémayana ,e.g.. the theatre is pre-eminently looked upon as a sigh of prosperity of a country 
(rdshtravardhana). In the following passage it has been said, that in a kingless country 
usavas and samajas woich delight the aebers and dancers never flourish : 

Nara jake jana padé®prahrishianatenartakah. 
utsavascha Saméjdechitwardhante rashiravardhanah. —Ayodhyd, c. 67,15. 

It follows, therefore, that the: ting patronized the theatre which was regarded no doubt 
us an instrument of educiting the people. 

tn view of what is stgted above, we are now in a position to understand Ajoka’s liking 
for this particular kind of «wntja, and’this explains why he was so eager to record his 
sympathy with it. It may be noticed here that if our interpretation is correct it is the 
first inscriptional evidence of a king supporting the stage in India. Besides this there 
are in record two other inscriptional evidences proving the same fact, viz., the Nasik Cave 
inscription of the 19th year of the reign of Vasisthiputra Fulumayi and the Hathigumphé 
inscription of the Emperor Kharavela. M.Senart in editing the former inscription, took 
samaja in the sense of ‘assembly,’ ° But that word has to be interpreted in a different 
sense now. In1, 5 of the Hithigumphi inscription, it has been .recorded ‘that the king, 
who was himself a master of music (‘ gandhava-veda-budho *}, entertained his capital, in 


* As to the fact that samdja was sometimes celebrated on the top of a hill which was first pointed 
out by Prof. Bhandarkar and the which Dr. Thomas has again drawn our attention, we may cite the 
cave of the Jogimaré cave at Ramgarh Hill which according to the late Dr. Bloch was the site of a 
. thgetre flourishing there at least about the second See rary, B. c.-—- drch@ological Survey Report, 1903-4, 
$ 5 Bot. Ind., VIIUL. 61, 
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the third year of his reign, by ‘ Ueava-samaja, § just like Pulumayi, 
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It was worth noticing 


here, that in the record dampa (?) nata-gita-vadita-samdasanahi is mentioned over and above 
Usava-sumaja—kdrdpandhi. This takes clear thet in those days samaja or theatre did not 
merely consist of dancing and music.’ These ane then itistances to show that the Hindu. 
theatre began to receive State support from very early times. = | 





HATHIGUMPHA INSCRIPTION. 


Messrs. K,. P. Jayaswat and R. D. BANERsI 
have placed the students of Indian Antiquity 
under a deep obligation by having made accessible 
to them, for the first time, a reliable version of the 
very important inscription of King Kh@ravela at 
Hathigumpha (JBORS., 1917, pp. 425-507). 
Mr. Jayaswal has further increased the value of his 
publication by adding a learned introduction and 
various notes for clearing up the subject, and it 
may be confidently expected that ere long the 
contents of this valuable inscription will be fully 
utilised for studying the history of the period. 
Before this can be done, however, we must arrive 
at a definite understanding about the dwie of this 
record. T propose, therefore, to discuss this point 
in some detailin the following pages. © 


The various theories entertained on the subject 
have been summarised by Mr. R. D. Banerji, on 
pp. 488-489, in his note. They may be divided 
luto two classes. According to one, there is a 
direct reference to a date in line 16 of the record ; 
according to the other, there is no date in line 16 
but there are references to some events elsowhere 
(11. 6 and 11) in the record from which an idea of 
its approximate date may be formed. 

Both Mr. Jayaswal and Mr. R. D. Banerji have 
endorsed the first of these theories, and have 
unhesitatingly pronounced that the record does 
contain a date in line 16,—‘‘In the time of 
king Muriya (Chandragupta] which had clapsed by 
hundred and sixty-five years’’ according to 
Mr. Jayaawal (pp. 449, 451) and “ in the ora of the 
Maurya kings, one hundred and sixty years increas- 
ed by five . . .” according to Mr. 
(p, 492). Inspite of this difference of interpreta- 
tion, which, by the way, is not insignificant, both 
the scholars take their stand upon the same 
reading, viz. ‘‘ Pan-arhtarlya-sathi.vasa-sate RaAja- 
Murlya- kay.” The correctness of this reading 
(with slight unimportant modideations) have 
hitherto been conceded even by those (eg. Dr. 
Fleet) § who were not disposed to look upon it as 
containing a date, for there ceomed to have been 
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See his reading quoted by Mr. Banerji on p. 491. - 


Banerji: 


8 Journal of the Bihar and Oriesa Research Society, 1917, 465. 
7 To show further that it was really. a full-fledged 
_ dramas were enacted on the stage, I should like t 
the word nitaka, ¢. e; drama, in the Jatdka (IV, 105).: | 
3 Fleet no doubt suggested some alterations, but he fully 
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very little ground of doubt in the facsimile given 
by Pandit Bhagwiu Lal Indraji. Now that an 
impression has been prepared on approved scientific - 
mothod, it is time to examino closely the original 
words as they stand in the record. Fortunately, 
Mr.“ Banerji has taken a separate impression of the 
‘dated portion’ (see Plate IV) and it may be 
hoped, therefore, that wo have here the best 
mechanical estampage of vhe portion that we may 


ever hope to obtain, 


Now any one who even cursorily glances at 
Plate IV must at once come to the conclusion that 
the letters read as “ Sa thi va sa” are far from 
clear. In the first place the second Ictter can be 
hardly read as ‘thi’, This may be verified by a 
comparison of the other ‘tla’s in the record, e.g- 
that of ‘ Choya (or? a) tla’ in the same line 
‘Rathika’ in J. 6, and ‘ Athame’ in 1. 7. The 
next letter read as‘ va’ looks like ‘ta’ for its 
lower limbs are not joined and there is no sign that 
they were ever sv joined, The third letter, read 
as ‘ga’, looks more like £ pa’ than anything else ; 
the left limb of ‘sa’ is entirely wanting for we 
cannot suppose that the same stroke served both 
as ‘the right Jimb of ‘ ta’ (or, va) as well as the left 
limb of ‘sa’. a 

Tt thus appears tu me, that, so far at least as 
the facsimile goes, there is no justification for the 
readjng ‘ sathivasa-sate ', In the absence of this 
reading, there remains no trace whatsoever in the 
inscription, of any direct reference to a date. 





Now, conceding for a moment, that the record 
really contains the date 165, of the era of: Muriya 
[Chandragupta] or uf the Maurya kings as con- 
tended by Mr. Jnyaswal and Mr. Banerji, and is to 
be placed in about 161 5.c. let us see what result 
follows. The record, as interpreted by these two. 
scholars, mentions in line 6, that king Kharavela, 
in his &fth year, brought into the capital the canal 
excavated by king Nanda three centuries before, 
As Mr. Banerji has shown (p. 498), this would 
mean that a king Nanda was master of Kali‘ ga in 
about 463 or 469 3.c. Nir. Banerji weuld identify 
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him, not with the earliest ruler ‘of the Nande | 1LJ3and 103, respectively. These would upset many 
Dynasty, but with the’ varliest king of the Paura- | theories atarted by Mr. Jayaswal, Thus, for example, 
nic list whose name contains or is supposed to | there would be no basis for the suggestion that we 
-@outain the adjunct Nanda, i.e. Nandivardhana. |} have in line 1] a reference to the Kalinga hero who 
We leave out of consideration, for the moment, | flourished at the time of Mahabharata war, or that 
the fact that the name is given as Nandivardhana | there was a careful chroniele in Orissa at the time 
in all the authentic Perdnas, that the corrupt | of Kharavela whieh could go back 1,300 years. 
Bhavishya Purdaa alone gives the name as Nanda- | But by far the most important results would 
vardhana, that none of the Purinas count hin or | follow if we take ¥/-vusa-sata to man 103 on the 
his successor among the Nanda kings and that | analogy of the so-called sathi-vasa-sata. For then 
there is no justification therefore to dub him as | we have to place a Nanda King in Kaliiga in the 
N anda I. as Mr. Banerji has done on the authority | year 54 of the Maurya era, and this by itself would 
of Mr. Jayaswal. We take for granted that Nunda- | go far to prove that there is something wrong in 
vardhanu,or Nandivardhana, of thoSisunadgadynasty | tho system of chronology adopted by the authors 
was on the throne in 465 8.¢, (taking the later date). | of the papor. 


‘ s on ¢ wena? i ; a 2 , od : oe . . , 
This would place Ajatasatru’s roign, accordiug Mr, Banerji hag maintained that even apart from 


the question .of the true reading of line 16, Dr. 
B.c., or rather earlier, as we may justly suppose | Flect’s views about tho date of the record were 
that king Nandivardhana was for some years on , grossly inconsistent in themselves, In this T 


tu Mr. Jayaswal's calculation, between 568 and 534 


the throne of Magadha before he could excavate a | cannot follow him, and it is but due to the memory 


-canalin Kalinga. Now this not only runs counter of the illustrious scholar that hix case should be 
fairly represented. As shown by Mr. Banerji 


——— 


to the present aceepted view about the date of the 


dash of Tadalin tut sudalacwppased Welw ORhG: (p. 494) Dr. Fleet: concluded trom some details in 
, line 11) that the eleventh year of Khfiravela fell in 


the 113th year after the g@onquest of Kalinga by 
Asoka, und that Kharavela therefore ascended the 
throne of Kalinga, 12] years after the anointment. 
of Asoka, Mr. Banerji then adds, ‘“ N ow, aceord- 
ing to De, Liiders. Kyfravela caused an aqueduct, 
Sept. 1915. Reprint p. 49). The date of- the | that had not been used for 103 years since king 
Hathigumpha inseription, as interpreted by Mr. Ninda orsines the Nanda kings, to be eondueted 
Jayaswal and Mr, Banerji, thus.upsets the accvpted into the city, in the 6th year of his reign. This 
date of the Gautama Buddha. and therewith, the: view Ix also shared by the late Dr, Fleet.” (1. i 
{t becomes easy of course to show that the two 
views are incompatible with cach other, The 
fuct, however, is that there is no reason to suppose 
that the particular view of Dr. Liiders was also 
shared by the late Dr. Fleet. His published 
writings on the subject, referred to by Mr. Banerji, 
contain no such thing and Mr, Banerji should have 
given full reference before advancing such a 
charge against the late lamented scholar. He was 
too critical a scholar for such inconsistencies and 
I maintain that his view, so far as it goes, is 
perfectly contistent in-itself. .It-mpay be mentioned 
in this connection: thet My. Baweryi has fallen into 
iagilear error in his option of Liider’s view. 
two in the sense of 300 and 1300 BeeDeCUN ONS: sat] ‘Kharavela, according to it, would not be four 
have interpreted the last as 160, while it. inlaid years of age, as Mr. Banerji maintains in }. 22. 
that, to becousistent, they should: have explained it | T- 496, but 11 years of age when Atuka died. 

as 6,000, According to the usual, gacaning the frat 
two expressions ought to be: taken in the sense of 


dox view, accepted by Mr. Jayaswal, that the 
Buddha died in the 8th year of Ajatagatru’s reign 
(see, e.g. the Synchronistic table of Mr. Jayvaswal 
in Appondix C of his paper on the Saisunaka aud 

aurya Chronology, etce., published in JBURS., 


whole chronological system based upon it. Sueh 
far-reaching conclusions can be accepted only on 
the basis of clear and positive evidence, But as 


has been seen above, the line 16 of the record 








which is the keystone of the whole structure is far 


from being clear and positive. 


Attention may be drawn in this connection to 
the ways in which idioms oxpressing dates have 
been interpreted by these scholars. We have 
three such expressions, viz., (i-vasa-sata mm line 6, | 
terava-vasa-sate inline 11, and the alleged athi- - 
casa-sata in Jine 162 They have taken the firwr 
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THE WIDE SOUND OF £ AND O IN MARWARI AND GUJARATI. 
BY Dr. L. P. TESSITORI ; BIKANER. 


I HAD already dealt with the subject of the present paper in a note published in appendix 

to my ‘Progress Report on the work done in connect ion with the Bardic and Histori- 
cal Survey of Rajputana during the year 1915 ”’,1 and had hoped that I had therein given the 
genesis of the wide sound of e and o in Marwari and Gujerati, as distinct from the narrow 
sound, with sufficient lucidity and documentation to convince everybody. But in this I 
was mistaken and a contradictory article by Mr. N. B. Divatia, recently appeared in this 
Journal,? now obliges me to take up the same subject again and remove some shades of doubt 
which it has cast on my conclusions. 


In the note to which I have just referred, I had shown that every ¢, 6 (wide) 3 of 
Marwari and Gujarati is derived from an az, até of the Old Western Rajasthani, whereas every 
é, 6 (narrow) is derived from O. W. Rajasthan ¢, 0, or, in some few cases, O. W. Rajasthani 
i,ea,%, oa. With regard to theformer change] had pointed out that the manuscripts indicate 
that it was effected through a process of contraction, that is, through suppression of the 
hiatus, the intermediate step being the diphthongs a7, au, (& sir). Thus O. W. Rajasthani 
at, through ai, gave Marwari-Gujarati é, and similarly O. W. Rajasthani ad, through au, gave 
Marwari-Gujaratio. Seeing that thespelling ai, aw is found in most, if not all, of the earliest 
manuscripts of Marwari and Gujarati, and that it is stall used by accurate Marwari writers 
to represent the wide sounds ¢, 6, and at_ the same time considermg that this at, cu spelling 
is not only etymologically accurate but also very significative in that it graphically represents 
the genesis of the sounds themselves, I had suggestedthat it might be adopted, or rather 
readopted, in Gujarati to distinguish the wide sound (c, 6) from the narrow sound (¢, dé). 
It is known to everybody that one of the deficiencies of modern Gujarati orthography is the 
use of a unique sign to indicate both é, 6 and @, v. 

Shortly before the publication of my note Mr. Divatia had in this same Journal § 
proposed a theory according to which the é, 6 of Gujarati was desolved from O, W. Rajas- 
thani ai, aii, not through ai, au, but through aya, ava (ay, av). In reply to this, I had in 





1 Jour. As. Soc. of Beng., N.S., XII, 1916, pp. 73 ff. 
2 The Wide Sound of E and O with Spectal Referee to Gujurals. 


and Vol. XLVII, pts. DXCI and DXCII, 1918. 
8 T usea grave accent (') to represent the wide sound and an acute accent (’) to represent the narrow 


Vol. XLVI, pt. DLXXXIX, 10917, 


sound. 
4 I give below a specimen which I have taken at random from a manuscript about 50 years old 


containing the ‘‘ Khy&ta’’ of Bikaner by Sindhayaca Dayala Dasa (MS. No. I of Deser. Cat. of Bard. and 
Hisil. MSS., Sect. i, pt. ii): Brat Vraraeet wrestat at St AT Cae Trearge et F year Pea 2 Brat & 
adie fete 2 cstee are araree aie ae CCE HEAT Tr ko FW SHAR ret fegrarseht 
Bait sec erat rer ge anew dtere arqege 2 sta F araltét & feroraz Fat arr Git TH erat 
are 2 garh ef rae Arar ee sare renee Sasa 2A var at Pdtca Te war aren aay 
quiet] we cafteat Mares ff apwa X ar gw Marie ova aafkrekt TY war as erates 
airer § Gian srr fare ® a var ars cremstt oO Tad weer Dena at. 


etc. (pp. 3426—-348a). 
5 A Note on Some Special Features of Pronunciation etc, in the Gujarati Language, Vol. LIV, 


pts. DLIT and DLVI, January and May 1915. 
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my note given some reasons which, I believe, conclusively dismiss Mr. Divatia’s explanation, 
but he has not been persuaded by them and in his new article on the subject still clings to 
his theory and not only maintains that e, 0 are derived from aya, ava, but also that the result 
of the contraction of ai, aii, if this contraction ever takes place, is not é, 0, but 6, ¢. 


Naturally, in the beginning of his new article Mr. Divatia examines the arguments 
given by me against his theory and tries to dismiss them, but how! Instead of removing 
them from his path, he simply walks round them and gets beyond. One of my arguments 
is that there are no sure instances of any ai, ati of the O. W. Rajasthani having changed to 
aya, ava in any stage of this language. To prove the contrary, my opponent splits the vocal 
compounds ai, até into their two elements and fetches instances of isolated 2, u having passed 
into ya, vain the later stage of the O. W. Rajasthani if not im Gujarati itself! The only 
instances of the pretended change ui > aya which-Mr. Divatia is able to quote, are vayara,® 
payasdra, bayathati, and payatha%. I had already explained these forms as incorrect 
readings due to the habit of the scribes to write ya for?. But Mr. Divatia does not accept 
this explanation and ransacks some O.W: Rajasthani texts in search of examples like niscai, 
uvajhdai, Rémdira, ete., which in his opinion prove that the scribes instead of showing a 
tendency to write ya for 7, show a tendency to write 2 for ya. But 7 is the regular spelling 
in all these cases and does not represent a tendency of the scribes, but a tendency of the 
Janguage! The fact is that the tendency of the scribes to write ya for 7 is not only indisputable 
but also much more widely established than Mr. Divatia imagines, for itis found in Prakrit 
manuscripts as well. To cite only one case. Of the two manuscripte collated by Prof. H. Jacobi 
for the edition of his MGh@fGstrt Erzdhlungen, A and B, the former reads gayam for gaim 
(p. 73) and payasdrio for paisdrio (p. 63), and the latter kayavaya for kaivaya (p. 61) and 
vayara for vaira (p. 60).7 

Another of my arguments was that it is not admissible that a language which possessex 
a tendency to samprasaérana even greater than Apabhramsa itself, should at the same time 
possess a tendency to anti-samprasdrara, to use Mr. Divatia’s expression. In other words, it 
is not admissible that the O. W. Rajasthani after changing kavana into kauna should have 
reversed the process and changed kaitina into kavana back again. Mr. Divatia clings to 
this example and discovers that Apabhramsa kavana is derived from Prakrit katina < ko-wna 
<Skt. kah punah (!), and that the O. W. Rajasthani form katra itself isonly a return to 
the old Prakrit form! This is of course all in perfect accordance with Mr. Divatia’s principle 





6 Also vayardgt, evidently a tutsama in part modelled on vayara. 

7 Theso examples probably show that the O. W. Rajasthani scribes who wrote vayara and payasdéra 
were not thereby introducing a change in the regular spelling, but only perpetuating an inaccuracy which 
had become traditional. From the grammatical point of view these forms with aya are no less foreign 
to the O. W. Rajasthani than they are to the Mahérastri, and if they do not represent an actual change 
in the caso of the latter, much less can they represent an actual change in the case of the former, They are 
evidently anomalous spellings which for reasons di fficult to detect were more frequently used in the case of 
some particular words than in the case of others, Had it been the case of an actual change these spellings 
would apply to all words alike. Mr. Divatia has not ignored this objection, but being unable to remove 
it, he has contrived to discredit it by admitting the possibility of the impossible. According to him it 
is quite natural that aya should be found ‘‘ only in certain words,’ for ‘‘ changes in a language cannot 
proceed on regular lines of uniform march ; some forms will linger, some progress, go backwards and 
forwards, till a final settled state is reached.”” Thus vayara, payasdéra and the like are only instances of 
words which felt the change that was beginning to come, in advance of the others. Needless to say, this 
theory of precocious and tardy words and of pendulum-like oscillations backwards and forwards is new 
and would require to be proved. 
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that languages “go backwards and forwards ” 
different from this. 8 
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, but the generally accepted principle is very 


My third and last argument was that when the Marwari and Gujarati scribes found 
that the spelling ai, ai no longer corresponded to the actual pronunciation, they did not 
alter it into aya, ava, but into at, au. Evidently, by the time when ai, au were introduced 
into use—about the sixteenth century 4.D.—the two elements in the vocal compounds ai, 
ui had been blended together into diphthongs anc wage then pronounced as diphthongs. This 
is, perhaps, the strongest and most decisive of all m‘ ‘arguments in that it proves that during 
the period of transition from O. W. Rajasthanito modern Marwari-Gujarati, if not earlier, 
the tendency of the language was to fuse the two elements in the groups at, at into one, not 
to divaricate them further by amplifying them into aya, ava. But Mr. Divatia ensil ¥ disposes 
of this argument by refusing to believe that early Gujarati manuscripts contain the spelling 
at, aw. Even if this was the case, it would suffice to know that the spelling is found in 
Marwari manuscripts, but that it is found in Gujarati manuscripts as well is a matter that 
can be easily ascertained by Mr. Divatia himself if he only cares to complete his researches, 
which, as he states, are “limited in extent in this respect.” 9 


In conclusion, none of Mr. Divatia’s replies to the arguments given by me against his 
theory, does really hit the point, much less can these replies demolish my criticism. However, 
Mr. Divatia has satisfied himself if no others, and thinking that he has cleared his path of all 
obstacles, proceeds on. I shall not follow him into all his details, but will confine myself 
to examining the two or three main points in his discussion and conclusions. He begins by 
suggesting that if aya, ava (as developments of ai, at) were not actually written, except in a 
few cases, “they were potential developments as precedent conditions requisite for the pro- 
duetion of the wide sound (é, 6) which comes on the final a being lost through want of accent 








3 Tho other examples with which Mr. Divatia tries to show that a va of the Apabhransa after 
becoming win O. W. Rajasthani can revert to va in Cujarati, are : desdura ~ desdvara, deula > devala, and 
deura > devara. Hero the reversion of the samprasdrana is only apparent. In several old Marwari 
manuscripts (¢.7., MS. No. 15 of Deacr. Cat. of Bard. and Histl. MSS., Sect. ii, pt. 1, Samvat 16%%~34), 
I have found the spelling vu for u coming after a long vowel. Thus: rdvu for rdu, rdruta for rduta, 
ravula for rdula, vdvulé for vauli, Sekhduuta for Sekhiuta, otc. EK vidently, we have hore inacrtion of va-aruti 
between u and tho preceeding long vowel, and it is this va-sruti that has given rise to the modern va. 
Thus O. W. Rajasthani deula first becomes devula, through insortion of va-sruti, and then, by dropping 
the u, devala. There is no question of reversion of swmprasdrana here. 


9 Not only is the spolling aé, aw found in early Gujarati manuscripts, but it is very often found side 
by side with the old spelling ai, ai, a circumstance that shows hotter than an ythige else that the former 
spolling is the immediate successor of the latter and that there are no intermediate e steps. like aya, avu 
between them. Here is an illustration of the above-mentioned case, taken from the first page of a manuscript 
in my possession, written, apparently, towards the middle, if not the end. of the seventeenth century A.p. 
and containing a Gujarati bd/dvabodha to a ‘‘ Jambucaritra,”’ a Jain work : MPU UAL eat TIT Fr 
abra ae farce Ga fear vel aaa ag ares |... adh TH MTE TET Vara HE foret Rasy 
rst er » 6 « .«, ete. It will be noticed that in the above extract, ai, ai are used side by side, 
whereas au is econstantly represented by 0. This is not a mere graphic peculiarity of the manuscript, 
but it ia a general fact that while early Gujarati manuscripts as a rule always represent é by at, they 
very seldom represent 6 by au, but either use the old form ai or the newer formo. Marwari manuscripts. 
are more consistent in this respect and use both ai and au, The Gujarati manuscript cited above is only 

one of many I could cite in which ai is used side by side with ai. Indeed, the practice of writing at 
is g0 prevalent in early Gujarati manuscripts that Iam very much puzzled to explain how a Gujarati 
rcholar can assert that he haa never como across any instance thereci ! 
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thus aa ay, av as the causative principle of the; broad sound. oi Translated into practice, 
this means that O.°W. Rajasthani karai to become modern Marwari-Gujarati karé, had 
to pass through the stages : karaya>karay, the entire process being as follows : 

(1) karai>(2) karaya>(3) karay>(4) kare. 

There is no room for the karai, of the manuscripts here, but this is no stumbling-block 
for Mr. Divatia as he has already digposed of the inconvenient form karat by denying its 
existence. Anyhow, one would like tovask, in what does karay differ from karai? For it is 
clear that it must differ in something, otherwise the third phase-would represent no progress 
in respect to the first. My opponent’s reply to this question can hardly be expected to be any 
other but this: that the last letter of karat is a distinct « separated by hiatus from the preced- 
ing a, whereas the last letter of karuy is an indistinct i attached to and forming one syllable 
with the preceding a. Well, if it is so, is this not tantamount to admitting that the 


second syllable of karay is a i aa And if it is a diphthong, is not ai its proper 
expression ? 


I think I can guess whence Mr. Divatia’s idea of the intermediate phase aya, ava has 
sprung from. He hasseen that in modern Gujarati the a‘, au of tat-samas (e. g. daiva, gaurava) 
is pronounced differently from the ¢, 6 of tadbhavas, while on the other hand aya, (ava) 
of tatsamas and semi-tatsamas (e. g. samaya, paya, nayana, kavari) is pronounced very 
much like e, 6, and has concluded that aya, ava are akin to é,6, and ai, aw remote from 
it. If this was Mr. Divatia’s line of thought, he has made here a double mistake: firstly 
in assuming that tadbhava ai, au were necessarily pronounced in exactly the same way as 
tatsama ai, au, 1° and secofidly in imagining that aya, ava are correctly written in all cases 
when they are pronounced é, 6. Forms like samaya, paya, nayana, etc., as are commonly met 
with in O. W. Rajasthani and modern Marwari-Gujarati, are “really incorrect spellings for 
samai, pai, naina or samai, pai, naita, respectively. In my article mentioned above I had 
suggested that in the case of all these tatsamas or semi-tatsamas the transition of aya to é 
must have taken place through the intermediate step ai, but I had been unable to adduce 
any instances of this passing of aya into ai then, as up to the time of writing that article I 
had met with none in the manuscripts. I had examined. Since then I have found many 
instances of ai<Caya in the Raw Jaita St raii Chanda by Vitha Sijé, a Dingala poem, whereof 
a copy dated Samvat 1629 is preserved in the Darbar Library in the Fort of Bikaner,!! and in 
a few other manuscripts. 


Yontinuing, Mr. Divatia quotes some etymologies which in his opinion prove that 

O. W. Rajasthanfai, aii when accented on the a, give aya, ava and hence é, 6 in Marwari- 
Gujarati, and when accented on the i, u, give ¢, 6. Unfortunately, a Tage proportion of 
these etymologies are incorrect, and some instead of proving what they are intended to prove, 
prove exactly,the contrary. To point out only a few inaccuracies : 

anerét is not from anairad, but from annaert (Ap.), 

the resultant of maigala is not mégala, but mégala, 

vere does not come from vairai but from *viarai (Ap. > *virad, verai (O. W. Raj.), 

Rathéra is not from Réthatira, but from Rathaiira. 





co 


10 Probably they were pronounced in a way similar to the ai, au of Hindi. 
ll See Deser. Cat. of Bard. and Histl, MSS., Sect. ii, pt. i, No. 15, The instances include: put 
(< paya), hat (< haya), maigala (<< mayagala), halons { <hayavara), vijai (<vijaya), and other similar forms, 


Forma likethese are algo met with in the adeapotic Jeita Si rau Chanda, whereof a copy dated Bemrat. 1672 
is likewise found in the Darbar Library at Bikaner. — 
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It is not exactly clear what Mr. Divatia means by the accent which he thinks pene 
‘present on the one or the other element of ai,ai, Hecanhardly mean the old Sanskrit accent, 
for his accent does not fall on the same syllables on which the Sanskrit accent would fall, 
besides, the Sanskrit accent does not always support the theory that ai, ai give é, 6 only 
when accented on the a.12,> What he probahly means by accent is a stress or greater 
emphasis possessed by one of the two vowels in contradistinction from the other, but if he 
means this stress, he has a very peculiar way of defining and locating it. In some places he 
speaks of the “‘ preponderance ”’ of one vowel over the other. From the examples he gives 
of the preponderance of 7 or wu over the preceding a, it appears that he finds the reasons of 
this preponderance in the fact that the i, or u, is ‘‘ guru,” i. ¢., prosodically long either by in 
nature or by position. Thus in Cittatra > Citdra it is an u long by nature that predominates, 
whereas in Pannaulli > Pannatiit > Pdénoli it is an u long by position. Now, this is all very 
well, or at least it would be if the etvmologies given were all correct, but these are examples 
of ai > od, not of ati>d!. 

I have noted that several of the i's and w’s which Mr. Divatia understands as 
predominating, belong to the initial syllable of a suffix or of the second member of a nominal 
compound. This is probably a mere coinéidence which my opponent possibly has not even 
noticed, but should he ever think of this and come out some day with a new theory according 
to which an 7 or wforming part of the initial syllable of a suffix or of the second member of a 
nominal compound predominates over the terminal a of the word to which it is appended 
and gives rise to é, d, I think I have better forestall him now by quoting a few etymologies 
which show that such is not the case : 

Skt, upa-visati > Ap. wva-isat > O. W. Raj. ba-isat > Mtrw.-Guj. bese “ Sits down ”, 

Skt. *pra-bhitakah > Ap. *pa-huttau >O.W.Raj. pa-hutaii > Marw.-Guj. pohté “Arrived”, 

“Skt. pra-hara- > Ap. pa-hara- > O.W. Raj. pa-hura > Marw.-Guj. pohra “ A watch of 
the day ”, 

Skt. *dvd-saptati > Ap. *ba-hattari > O.W.Raj. ba-hutari > Marw.-Guj. bohtara “ Seventy- 


$9 


two -, . 
/ Skt. su-bhata > Ap.*su-bhada- > O. W. Raj. su-hara > Marw,-Guj. sohara “ A warrior”, 


O.W. Raj. kabana-ita > Marw.-Guj. kabanéeta “ A bowman ”, 
O.W.Raj.pakhara-ita > Marw.-Guj. pakhareta ~ An armoured 


horse ”’, 
aj. sa-yana > Marw.-Guj. sera “A relative or 


Skt. sva-jana- > Ap. sa-(y)ana- > QO. W.R E 
friend ”’, 
Skt. Simha putra- > Ap. Simha-putta- > QO, W. Raj. Sthu-ila > Marw.- Guj. Sihota 13 “Son 
oA “pu ' : ee: 
or descendant of Siho ”, 
Skt. *Lévha-pura-.> Ap. *Laha-pura- > O. W. Raj. Laha-iira > Marw.-Guj. Lahora 13 
) | ‘* Lahor.” tts 
12 Cir. the cases following :— Fela. igs . Aphylla”’ ; 
“4 At j “ es Marw.-Gu}J. kera * Capparis p pts =t g é ‘ ; 9 
Skt, kart'ra- > O. Wi nalyyara-> O- W, Raj. “nayara, “naira? Mare Ga} tra "pity of «+ - 
Skt. vijayd> Ap. ‘vijaly)a- > O. W. Raj. bya i a Gul. oe Pile Hundred an 
Skt. satd-< Ap. sa(y)a-s sat > os , Bh W. Raj. samaya, samai > Marw.-Guj. same ‘‘ Time, epoch,’’ 
mee “ora are often pronouncéd narrow 


Skt. samayd-> Ap. samaty )a- : : 
s in a narr 
towns oF vilage terminations was in origin wide, 


13 ica in °ota and names of acre 
nowadays, but tho evidence of old manny hows et ig (a. ATANE, and ATE), 
; ibit in these ; . r ! 
Sasi aes separ antipegrne sec went in old and accurate manuscripts, eed enoladitns that the | 
ain Ste, tho Pr atten writing 6 for 0, never write o for 4, is e sufficient rea | 
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.o in these terminations must necessarily have been wide in orig . 
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I have remarked above, incidentally, that some of the etymologies which Mr. Divatia 
produces in order to slow that ai, aii gave é, d, and aya, ava gave é, 6, are incorrect and instead 
of proving what they are intended to prove, prove exactly the contrary. My opponent will 
no doubt be surprised to learn this, and still more to learn that his theory is not only fallacious,,. 








meee 


but is the perfect reversion of the truth. Guided by ‘‘ the perception of the ear,’ Mr. Divatia 
asserts that é, 6 can only be the result of aya, ava, and that the contraction of ai, ati can 
only give é, dé. The real facts are precisely the contrary : ai, aii gives é, 6, and aya, ava gives. 
¢, 6. Of the former change I need give no illustrations as I-believe I have sufficiently 
proved it in my note to which I have referred above, and which as I have tried to show, has. 
not been in the least impaired by Mr. Divatia’s adverse criticism. I shall therefore confine 
myself to show how aya, ava contracts into é, 6. One of Mr. Divatia’s examples is ghaterii, 
and another kaso??. The correct etymology of these two words is as follows : 
Skt. ghana-taram > Ap. ghana-(y)arti > O. W. Raj. and Guj. ghanert “ Plentiful’’, 
Skt. kasa-pattika > Ap. kasa-vatti(y)a > O. W. Raj. and Guj. kasa-vat? > Marw.-Guj. 
| _ kasoti “* Touchstone.” 
Here we have a real instance of the change of aya tu é and of ava to 6. Mr. Divatia represents 
the change as having taken place through an intermediate step ai, ati, and thus makes the 
two examples agree with his theory, but these ai, at’ are not the regular ai, ati of the O. W. 
Rajasthani, but merely hypothetical forms which have no more reality than Mr. Divatia’s. 
potential steps ai > aya, ati > ava, supposing that the latter were justifiable. Two other 
instances of aya > é, ava > 6, which are unconsciously given by Mr. Divatia himself, are the 
following : } 
Skt. ava-yava- > Ap. ava-(y)ava- > O. W. Raj. and Guj. avéva “ Limb”, 
Skt. *Parna-pallika > Ap. *Paxna-valliya > O. W. Raj. Pana-vali > O. W. Raj. and Guj. 
Padnoli “N. of a place.” 
I now proceed to give some additional instances of my own: 
Skt. *Phulla-tatékakah > Ap. *Phulla-tadéaii, *Phulla-(y)ada(y)aii > O. W. Raj. Philéléu 
> Marw.-Guj. Phdléléva “ N. of a tank.” 
Skt. *(ut)tunga-pattika (2) > Ap. *(ut)tunga-vattiyad > O. W. Raj. *taiga-vatt > Marw.- 
Guj. tangdtt “A small tent’’, 
Skt. dvara-patia- > Ap. bara-vaita-> O. W. Raj. bara-vata > Marw. bardta “Door-panel ” 
: ‘ O. W. Raj. baja-vataii > Marw.-(Guj.) bajdte “ A footstool”, 
Skt. *desa- -uT er (?)> Ap. *desa-vattati <O. W. Raj. desa-vatati > Guj. desa-vato sae 
desoto ‘* Banishment ”’, 
Skt. kara-pattra-> Ap. kara-vatta- > O. W. Raj. kara-vata > Marw.-Guj. kardta ‘“‘ A saw”, 
Skt. nanandr-pati > Ap. natandu-vai > (0. W. Raj. *natanda-vai > Marw.-Guj. nanaddi 
‘‘‘Husband’s sister’s husband ”’, 
Skt. pra-vayati > Ap. *pra-vai > O. W. Raj. proi, > Marw.-Guj. poi ‘ Paces strings ”,. 
o me w “He. 4 . O. W. Raj. hara-vala > Marw.-Guj. hardla “‘ Vanguard”, 
‘Skt. *Phala-vardhika > Ap. eanala: vaddhi(y)a > O. W. Raj. Phala-vadhi > Marw.-Guj.. 
Phafddhi “ N. of a place.” 
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It will be noticed ee in — the above examples the ya or va which combines with 
a preceding a to form € or 0, 38 initial in the second member of a nominal or verbal compound. 
This is a very Important circumstance, because it contains ia itself tho reason why the ya 
or va in all these cases did not undergo samprasdrana. I have said above that 
samprasaranad is one ah the most marked features of the O. W. Rajasthani, and that every 
ava of the Apabhramsa is changed into aii in the former language. But when va is initial 
ina word or comes iminediately after a prefix, samprasérara does not take place. Thus 
Ap. vaira remains vaira in O. W. Rajasthani, and similarly «a-vasa remains a-vasa, but 
uavamai becomes natimati. Mr. Divatia has made the mistake of overlooking the fact that 
initial va cannot undergo samprasdérana and has given a series of etymologies in which he 
presupposes two conditions incompatible with one another: the existence of a stress or 
accent on a va or ya initial in the second member of a compound, and the weakening of this 

va or ya into u,t. It is obvious that so long as the va in hasa-vatt retains the stress or 

emphasis which naturally falls on the initial syllable of every word, it can never undergo 

samprasarana, The form kasaul? can only be possible, if at ail, when the word Lasa-vatt 

has ceased to be considered as a compound and the va has lost its stress or has transferred 

it to another syllable. 14 As a matter of fact, this has happened in the case of kasavati, 

and we have of this word two parallel developments: (a) hasa-raft > kasdélt, and (b) 

kasavatt > kasatili!® > kasoti. 

In all the examples of the change aya > ¢, ava > 6 which have been given above, the 
ya and va are initial, a condition which is essential in O. W. Rajasthani for the production of 
the narrow sound. But if we step out of the boundaries of the O. W. Rajasthani into the 
domains of Apabhraméa and Prakrit, we find that here the change aya > e, ava > 0 is not 
confined to cases when ya and va are initial, but extends to other cases as well. Thus we find lena 
(< Skt. layana), lona (< Skt. lavana), oht (< Skt. avadht), etc. [need not give more examples 
of this kind because the reader can see them for himself in Pischel’s Grammatik der Prakrit- 
Sprachen, §§ 153-4, but what I wish to remark here is that the change aya > 6, ava > d is 
not a peculiarity of the O. W. Rajasthani, but rather the continuation of a process which 
was already in operation in the early Prakrit-Apabhramba stage. 

But to revert to the é, 6 sound. Certainly I need not waste time to emphasize the 
absurdity of Mr. Divatia’s suggestion that this sound was probably matured under the 
influence of certain Arabic and Persian words. Mr. Divatia must be very little persuaded 
of the plausibility of his own derivation of this sound, if he finds it necessary to supplement 
it with such hypotheses. No, Arabic and Persian could not be responsible for the birth of 
é, 6 in the least, and to accuse them of sharing the paternity of these sounds is ridiculous, 
just as ridiculous as it would be to impeach English, because it possesses words, like “ hat", 
and “hot”, whereof the vowels aro pronounced much like the e¢, 0 of modern Gujarati! But 
why, instead of going so far insearch of foreign influences, why not lay greater stress on the 
analogy of the 2, 6 of Marwari-Gujarati with the ai, aw of Hindi? The latter sounds are 
identical with the former, except that they represent a slightly earlier stage, the very same 


Stee caal 


14 Cages of this kind are not unheard of. Cfr. tarvara (< taru-vara), and hémara< hémvara (< haya- 


vara). . 
15 T have found the form kasati#a used once in Somasundarasiir s bilavabodha to Dharmadasa’s 


*S Uvaesamala’’, 473. Its derivative kasd/4 is used in Hindi (Bates, p. 111). Mr. Divatia cannot posubly 
claim this form kasaiif{ as evidence in support of his theory that an a followed by an accented u gives 6, 
because, as I have remarked above, the % in kasaiifi cannot be accented. 
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stage, I believe, of the Marwari-Gujarati diphthongs ai, aw as they must have been 
pronounced previous'to their transition into the wide vowels e, 0. : 


Icannot conclude this note without a remark on the pronunciation of é,6. As Ihad 
already pointed out in my former note on the subject, there is in modern Marwari-Gujarati 
& marked tendency to pronounce é and 6 Jess wide when they are final, than in other cases, 
Here under the térm final I comprehend also an é or 6 forming part of the penultimate syllable 
of a plurisyllable ‘ending in a quiescent a’ In some cases, the vowel is actually heard as 
narrow, thus the words: dvé-la “ will come’; rdvé ‘‘ is crying”, Bhatanéra “‘ Bhatner’’, ghdérd 
‘horse’, kard “do!”, Ndgdra “‘ Nagor”, Rdthéra “ Rathor”, Rinamalota “a son or descendant 
of Rinamala ”, are generally pronounced : 4véld, rdv¢é, Bhatnér, ghdrd, karé, Nagér, Rathor, 
Rinmalét. Here etymology and the evidence of the old manuscripts are our only guide for 
recognizing in all these vowels which are now heard as narrow, an originally wide vowel whereof 
the value has subsequently been modified.’ "Were we to rély only on the “ actual percep- 
tion of the ear ” and disregard the evidence of. the manuscripts and of etymology, we should 
incur into the same error as Mr. Divatia who misunderstood véré for véré, Rathora for Rathéva, 
and Guhilota for Guhiléta. The “actual perception of thé ear”’ is often most fallacious, 
but etymology is a faithful guide, and so are old manuscripts in this special case. In fact, 
accurate Marwari manuscripts always maintain with scrupulous accuracy the distinction 
between ¢, 6 and é, 6 by representing the former by the signs g, Hr, and the latter by the 
Signs 0, 37 

In this connection I may here reiterate the practical suggestion which I had already 
made in my previous note : that when the question of revising the present imperfect spelling 
of Gujarati comes to be reconsidered, the signs ¢, ¥t—which were formerly used in Gujarati 
and are still used in Marwari—should be readopted to represent the wide sound of e and o. 
Etymology and manuscript tradition show that the above-mentioned signs are the only 
legitimate and correct ones and their readoption in Gujarati would have, besides others, 
the great advantage of better conforming the orthography of this language with that 
of Hindi and making it more easily intelligible in other parts of the country.14 





76 I have purposely refrained from alluding in the course of this note to a misinterpretation of a 
passage in my former note which my opponent’makes and emphasizes as if in order to condemn me with 
my own words. A reply to this point might have been interpreted as a personal controversy. In my 
former note I had taken the opportunity of correcting an inaccuracy into which I had fallen in the first 
chapter of my ‘‘ Notes on the Grammar of the Old Western Rajasthani, etc.’, by representing the result 
of O. W. Rajasthani al, aii, as 8, 6 in Gujarati and at, auin Marwari. This means that, misunderstanding the 
use of the signs ai, du in Sir George Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IX, Pt. ii, to indicate the é, 6 
sound of aia I had concluded that this sound does not exactly correspond with the 2, 6 of Gujarati, 
which in thg,modern writing is inaccurately represented by ©, Si¥, and only after coming to India I dis- 
covered that the 2, 6 of Marwari and the é, dof Gu jarati are exactly the same and identical sound. But 
Mr. Divatia misinterprets my words go as to take them to mean that ‘‘ Dr. Tessitori. ... thought Mar- 


avadi did not possess even the narrow é—é as evolutes of S¥¥, 81, much less the wide é—o”’ (1), and in 
another place, referring to ‘‘ Dr. Tessitori's gracefully (sic) frank admission ’’, says that “ when he wrote 
his ‘‘ Notes ’’ the wide sound ofeando. .. . was never present before his mind, and he states there that 
BT and AT became é (7) ands ( 87) narrow ’’(!) Here evidently Mr. Divatia assumes that in 
my ** Notes’’ I had used é@, 6 to represent the Gujarati narrow sound, but how arbitrary this assumption ia 
is shown by the fact that in my ‘‘ Notes'’ I have never indicated in writing the distinction between the 


wide and narrow sound of e, o in Gujarati, but folowing the Huogera: Gujarati spelling, I have represented. | 
both by é, 6. 
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vARTTA-THE ANCIENT HINDU ECONOMICS. 
BY NARENDRA NATH LAW, M.A. B.L’, P.R.S CALCUTTA. 


Stray expressions of thought in ancient Europe on the material interests, 

Though the science of economics is essentially modern, stray expressions of thought 
on the material interests may be traced back in Europe to the time of Hesiod (8th century 
B.c.), whose Works and Days' is a long -versified dissertation embodying directions for . 
practical guidance in the material concerns of life, such as the making of ploughs, sowing, | 
planting, reaping, threshing, supervision of slave-labourers, weaving of cloths, management 
of dogs, horses, oxen, etc., shearing of sheep, felling of wood, sea-trade. The European 
writers subsequent to Hesiod were occupied in a very large measure with thoughts about. 
political constitutions. In spite of this feature, we meet with economic precepts and 
anticipations of later economic researches in some of the “writings. 


Plato (429 or 427---347 B.C.) 

Plate has given us a few economic thoughts and analyses, some of which are correct 
even according to modern criticism. These may be gathered from the Republic, Laws, 
and the dialogue called Sophist. The Eryxias, a short dialogue, treats of wealth ; but it 
is considered spurious and does not go deeper or farther than the aforesaid works. Plato. 
recognizes the economic basis of political society, the importance of the division of labour 
and also of the primary occupations such as agriculture, cattle-rearing and artisanship, 
domestic exchange of commodities, foreign commerce, and currency ; and touches the 
subjects of distribution of property, money-lending, interest on loans and overdue accounts, 
and such other topics. Though many of his ideas are crude and unscientific, they furnish 
germs of much serious thought to later writers. His economic speculations, however, are 
found in mixture ‘with his treatment of political and ethical questions which occupy: the 
primary place, and are not disintegrated yet as a separate subject. ? 


Xenophon (circa 430-357 B.C.) 

Xenophon’s (Hconomics treats of the management of the household consisting of the 
family with its dependants and requiring property for its maintenance. Incidentally, he 
touches the subjects of agriculture, manufactures, trade, foreign commerce, nature of money 
and some other kindred topics. His precepts for the management of private property show 
much sense and sagacity, ? but his views on the subjects just mentioned are not in advance 


of his times except in one or two instances. * 


Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) 
It was Aristotle who fir at reached the conception of a spec ‘jal science or art of wealth, 


though he never treated it apart from ethical and political considerations. : 
word chrematistike sometimes as equivalent to Metike, 7.¢., acquisition in general, and some- 
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1 See T. Cooka's translation of the poem in three hooks, 
iconomy, (enlarged ed., 1915), p. 9. 
2 Dictionary of Potitical Economy (edited by R. H. Ll. Palgrave) under ‘ Plate, ’ and Ingram, Op. cite, . 


pp. 12, 13. 
3 Xenophon’s work on the revenues ob: Athens contains some practical suggestions for their imiprave= 





and J. K. Ingram’s History of Potitieat 


Tent. . 
4 Palgrave. op..ctt., ‘ Xenophon, ’ and Ingram, op. cit., pp. 13, 14.. 
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times in the narrower sense of that kind of acqujsition that is rendered possible by exchange 
and money. The appended table ® of the divisions of acquisition will show that he divided 
wealth into three classes, natural, intermediate, and unnatural. Hunting of wild animals 
ot of slaves,—the “living tools’, is considered a *‘ natural’’ mode of acquisition as also the 
first division of chrematistike, on account of their having the same relation to the house- 
hold as mother’s milk to the young, or ordinary food to the graminivorous or carnivorous 
animals. The “intermediate” acquisition is thought to be somewhat removed from nature 
and hence its name. This gulf reaches its farthest limit in the “ unnatural”’, with exchange 
for its instrument. Wealth is defined to be ‘‘a number of instruments to be used ina 
household or in a state.” None of the modes of acquisition should be pursued immoderate- 
ly, as domestic economy is not identical with amassing wealth, nor statesmanship with 
finance. The foundations of an “art of acquisition” quite apart from the ‘ 
hold management”’ were thus laid.6 The term oikonomike continued to denote as before 
‘household management ’, chrematislike (or ktetike) being used to stand for the predecessor 
of modern economics. ‘“ Political economy” as the name of the science of wealth was first 
used bya French author in the title of his work T'raité de  Kconomic Politique published in 
1615.7 Aristotle dwells on diverse topics of economics which I need not reproduce. Suffice 
it to say that with him originated the conception of a distinct ‘science or art of wealth ’. 


“art of house- 


Stray expressions of thought in the ancient East on the material interests. 


The Chaldeans reached a high degree of excellence in agriculture making the soil 
yield a good many raw products. Their methods were first transmitted to the Greeks and 
afterwards to the Arabs, and practised long after the disappearance of the Chaldean civiliz- 
ation. The people of Irak under the Abbaside Caliphs followed those methods while the 








* The art of acquisition (ktetike; but chrematistibe is sometimos used in this wide sense). 
I, Hunting (a) of wild beasts, (6) of those who are ‘ by nature slaves.’ 
II. Chrematistike, the science or art of wealth. 
(1) Natural, including 
(a) keeping of cattle, flocks, &c. 
(b) agriculture (including cultivation of fruit-tree's. 
(c) bee-keeping. 
(dq) keeping of fish. 
(e) keeping of birds. 
(2) Inter mediate, 
(a) wood-cutting. 
(6) mining. 
(3) Unnatural ( = metabletske, exchange). 
(a) trade (commerce and retail trade). 
ist, ship owning. 
2nd, carrying trade. 
3rd, shop-keeping. 
(b) money-lendin g (usury). 
(¢) labour for hire. 
Ist, of the skilled artisan, . 
2nd, of the unskilled. ” 
—J owett’s Powitics of Aristotie (Oxf: 1885), vol. LI, p. 35, as quoted in 
Palgrave, op. cit., ‘ Aristotle’, | 
€ Palgrave, op. ctt., ‘ Aristotle ’, and Ingram, op. ett., pp. 14-17. | 
7 Ingram, op; cit., p. 45. ‘ Economia’ meant but ‘ domestic management ’ according to Bacon, 
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work entitled Nabatewan Agriculture of {by Wahshiyah (the Nabateans Beis z 
Arab people on the east and south-east of Palestine) preserves according to one body of 
opinion, a reflection of thosc methods. In the opinion of I. Renan, “It is poaaille ns 
the method which is taught in them gues actually hack, as far as the processes are 
concerned, to the most ancient periods of Assyria ; just as the Agrimensores latine, so recent 
in regard to the editing of them, have preserved for us customs and ceremonies which Can 
be explained only by the * Brahmanis’ of India and which are consequently associated with 
the earliest ages of the Aryan race.” Agricultural treatises on clay were deposited in 
one or other of the sacred libraries in which the priests of each city used to collect docu- 
ments of all kinds.® 
China. 

Dr. Chen Huan-Chang’s ~ Kconomic Principles of Confucius and his School ? gaalees 
it clear that in the writings of Confucius (552479 B.c.) and his disciples were imbedded 
remarks bearing on the administration of wealth, its relation to the varions social sciences, 
the principles that should underlie the production, distribution and consumption of wealth, 
and public finance. It should not be thought that there was a separate systematic exposition 
of all the principles. They are, on the contrary, found seatterod throughout their sacred 
writings and require to be scraped together to show that Confucianism is a great economic 
in addition to being @ great moral and religious system, containing many an carly “ antici- 
pation of the accepted cconomic teachings of today.” 


India: Varitd emerges as a branch of learning in the epic period. 


In India, the subject treating of woalth emerged very early as a special branch of 
learning under the name Virtia. It is implicd in the use of the expression tisrah-vidydhk 
in the Ramdyana!9 which points to the inference that Vartta crystallized as a branch of 
learning most probably in the epic period. A few Puranas!) record that the group of 
occupations signified by the word came first into existence in the trefé age, and we find its 
appearance as a branch of learning in the Ramayana, the great epic of that age. 

The relation of Varitéd to Arthasdstra in the Aaztiliya. 


In the Aautiliya, Varta is mentioned as dealing with ‘wealth and loss of wealth’ 
(arthdnarthau)'* while the scope of the arthasdstra is laid down thus: “artha (wealth or 
‘ goods’) is the object of man’s desire; the inhabited land (or country) is artha, that science 
which treats of the means of acquiring, preserving, and developing the said land or country 
is Arthasastra (science of man’s material concerns).”!* Arthasdstra deals with wealth, but 
as good gevernment is the sine qua non of peaceful acquisition of wealth, it treats of polity 
also. Arthagdstra thus concerns itself with the economic development of the country but 
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8 Memoir upon the age of the work entitled “ Nabatean Agriculture’’ (in French), p. 38, as quoted in 


G. Maspero’s Dawn of Civilizaiten, p. 770, in, 5, 
9 For the information in the paragraph, see G. Maspero, op. cit., p. 770. 
10 Ramayana, Ayodhyt-kania, ch. 100, slk. 68, mentions three divisions of learning of which one is 


vartta. 
1 Vdyu-Purdna, ch. 8, alk. 134; Matsya-Purana, ch. 140, slks. 1—3; Brahmdnda-Purana, ch. [, alk, 


107; ch..8, slk. 195; ch. 63, alk, 4 (same as Matsya-Purana, loc, cit.) 
” Kautillya, Bk. 1, vidyasamuddesah, p. 7—* Dharmadharmau trayyém. Arthanarthau varttéyam. 


Nayanayau danjanityam.” Cf. Agni-Purdna, ch. 238, slk. 9 ; Aamandakiya, oh, 2, 4k. 7. 
3 Ibid., Bk. XV, tantrayuktayah, p. 424. 
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has to do in a large measure with polity (dandaniti) which help to Srcats sand maintain the 
condition precedettt of economic development,!4 The relation between vérité and 
Arthasdstra appears therefore to be that the former is the general name of the branch of 
Jearning that treats of wealth alone while the latter deals with it in combination with 
polity, and other subjects having more or less intimate connection with varia and dapda- 
nitit 
Arthasdstra a sub-type of [tihdsa- Veda; how far this is additional clue to the time 
of emergence of Vérit@. : 
Having noticed the relation of Vartia to Arthasdstru we are led to enquire whether the 
sub-sumption of the latter under Itihdsa-Veda as done by Kautilya 14 can furnish ‘any 
clue to the time of emergence of the subject and thereby that of V4arttd, for Itihdsa is 
mentioned in the Atharva-Vedu,4" Taittiriya-Brahmana,1> Satapatha-Brdhmana!9 and 
various other Vedic works % as a branch of learning. The implication of the term as 
given by the commentators is not expressly in favour of its inclusion of the six sub-typos 
of learning #8 represented in the Auutiliya. Moreover, the Vedic texts themselves mention 
very often Puraéna and Itihdsa side by side as a compound expression, which seems not to 
‘support their relation to each other as genus and species ; for if the words bore the mean- 
ing given in the Kautiliya the mention of /tihdsa would have obviated the necessity of 
citing Purdna separately. We are not therefore in a position to say that the denotation 
of the word Jtihdsa in the aforesaid Vedic passages is the same as that of the Kawtiliya, 
It may be supposed that the word /éhasa may be found in use in post-Vedic Sanskrit 2! 
or Pali? and Jaina 23 literature with the denotation it bears in Koutilya’s treatise, but so 
far as I seo, the evidences in the light of their current interpretations do not favour the 
supposition. 
Thus the aforesaid meaning of /tthasa in the Aautiliya stands wlone unless it be said 
that the meaning should be read into the word in the passages of works chronologically 
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4 Of. Kautfiliyu, Bk. 1, p. 9 °° Anvikshakf-trayi- varttanam Youukshemasidhano dandal.” 

15 The contents of the Kaufiliya Arihasasira lead us to infer that the subjects of administration of 
justice, polity including art of war and inter-statal relations, building of forts, town-planning, &c., 
formed part of the Arthasasira in viow of their bearing on polity and economics though of course those 
subjects, that had a comparatively distant connection with thom, received proportioual attention and 
space in the working up of the treatise. 

6 Jtthasa-Veda includes (1) Purdna, (2) Itivritta, (3), Akhyayiki, (4) Udaharaua, (5) Dharmasastra, 
and (6) Arthasastra.—( Aautiliya, Bk. I, vriddhusat' yogah, p. 10.) 

W Atharva-Veda, KV, 4. 

% Tarttiriya-Brahmana, III, 12, 8, 2. 

19 Satapatha-Brohmana, XI, 5, 6, 4-8; XLL1, 4, 3, 3 ff; XIV, 5, 4,10; 6, 10, 6; 7, 3, 11. 

2 E.g., Ta ittirtya- Aranyaka, II, 9 and 10; Siikhayana- -Srauta-Sitra, XVI, 2, 2 ff.; Asvalayana-Srauta- 
Sutra, X,7, 1 ff; Sanbhyayana-G rihya- -Siitra, I, 24,8; Asvaldyana-G rihya-Satra, LI, 3, 1-3; Hiranyakesin- 
Grihya-Sitra, II, 19,6. Cf. Brihadéranyaka-U panishad, II 4, 10; IV, 1,23 6, 11; IV, 5,11; Maitre 
yant-U panishad, VI, 33; Chhandogya-U panishad, III, 1-4. 

2 E.g., Gautama, VIII, 6; Vishnu, XXX, 38; LXXIII, 16; Raudhiyana, II, 5,9, 14; LV, 3, 43 
Manu, III, 232; Vayu-Purdna, ch. I, slk. 200. Vishau-Purdna, Pt. I, ch. ” alk, 4. Agni-Purdna, 
ch. 271, alk..10. Bhdgavata-Purana, Skandha I, ch. 4, alk. 20. 

3 E.g.)Sutta-Népdta, Mahévagya (Seltasutta) [SBE., vol, X ], p. 98 mentions Itihdsa as the fifth 
Veda; Pardyanavagga aeeraene) [SBE., vol. x) p- 189. Questions of Mitinda pees vol, XXXV], 
“pp. 6, 247, 

*% 24 Kalpa-Sittra [SBE « Vol, XXII, p. 221 eanionk Ttihdaw as the gfth Veda. 
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anterior or posterior to the Kautiliya. In that case also the eta ries mention ioe Purana. 
will present difficulty in the way of accepting the signification in toto. The relation there- 
fore of Arthasastra or Itihdsa as set forth in Kautilya’s work does not furnish us with any 


additional clue as to the time of emergence of virita. 
The process of emergence of Vartta, Its use te denote certain occupations and trade. 


Side by side with the signification of vartld as a division of learning (vidya), we find 
its use as a collective name for the occupations uf the third caste,24 the Vaisyas, viz., 
roughly speaking, agriculture, cattle-roaring and trade. The allotment of distinct means 
of livelihood to each caste must have preceded the raising of the vritti or means of liveli- 
hood of the Vaisyas to the status of a division of learning for greater specialization in the 
same in,order to make it more effective for the fulfilment of the objects it sub-served., 
This use of vartta as signifying certain occupations and trade is found in Sanskrit works 
from the Ramayana downwards. A few instances are cited in the foot-note.2% 


The clements of varttd in this sense are agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade according 
to certain texts ; 26 while, according to others, money-lending is added to them as the fourth 
item." Vdartta formed the means of subsistence of the third caste, which Manu 28 details 
as agriculture, cattle-reuring, trade, and money-londing which are further detailed in 
subsequent passages: “‘ A Vaisya must know the respective value of gems, of pearls, of 
coral, of metals, of (cloth) made of thread, of perfumes, and of. condiments. He must be 
acquainted with the (manner of) sowing sceds wnd of the good and bad qualities of fields” 
and he must perfectly know all moasures anid weights. Moveover, the excellence and 
defects of commodities, the advantages and disadvantages of (different) countries, the 
(probable) profit and loss on merchandise, and the means of properly rearing cattle. He 
must be acquainted with the (proper) wages of servants, with the various languages of men, 
with the manner of keeping goods and (the rules of) purchase and sales.”” Jt will be’ sean 
that these details of works are necessitated by the three or four principal duties of the 
Vaisyas mentioned above. In the Aautiliya? however, vartta denotes only agriculture, 


Sema ed 
— eee 


“4 Vartid, ac nenaiae to the Kau! iliya, is also the mewns of livelihood of the Siidras (Kaubiiga: vid ya- 
sanmuddegah, pe 7}. 

25 Ramdyana, A yodhya-Kinda, 6k. 47. Muhdbhdrata, Sdanti-Parva, ch. 68, slk. 35; Subhd-Parva, 
ch, 5, slk. 79. Bhiigavadgitd, XVIILL, 443 Kautiliya, vidyd-samuddesah, p. 8. Vdayu-Purdna, ch. 8, 6s. 
128, 130, 134; ch. 24, lk. 103. Vishau-Purdna, ch, 6, sik. 20, 325; Bhagavata- Purdna, Skande 7, ch. LI, 
lk. 15; Skanda 10, chy 24, élks. 20, 21; Skanda 1]. ch. 29, slk. 33; Brahmdnda-Purdna, ch. 8, slk. 130 
(same.as Vayu-Purdna, ch. 8, slk. 134); ch, 26, élk. 14 (same as Viiyu-Purdna, ch. 24, slk. 103); Linga- 
Purdna, che 39, élk. 43; ch, 21, sik. 16 (same as Vayu- -Purdna, ch. 24, sis. 103); Bhavishya- Purdna, 
Brahma-Parva, ch. 44, alk. 10; Nédradiya-Purdna, Atri-Samhitd, silks. 14, 15. 


2 Hautiliya, Bk. 1, vidyd-samuddesah, p. 4,—kr ishi-pagupalye vauijyad cha vartta; dhanya-pasuhi- 


ranya-kupya-vishti- pradanadarpakariki (i.c., agriculture, cattle-roaring and trade constitute vdrtid ; it 


ig useful in that it brings in grains, cattle, forest- produce, labour. &c.). Cf, Admandakiya, ch. 2, slk. 14; 


and Questions of Milinda (SBE., vol. xxxv), Pp. 247 LY, 3, 26). 
2% Nilakantha’s commentary on Mahdbhirata, Sa net eatae, ch. 5, alk. 79 (with commentary) ; Bhaga- 


vata-Purdna, Skanda 10, ch. 24, slk,. 21— 
krishi-v&nijya- -goraksha kusidam turyamuchyate. 
| * VArttaé chaturvidha tatra vayam govrittayo’nisar, 
% Manu, I, 90; of. Pan ARNE TAe, ‘Santi Parva, ch. oy, alk. 1; Bhdgavata-Purdaa, Skande 1, 


ch. 11, 6lk. 15. © 
22 Manu (SBE.), iv, 329-332, The various duties contemplate their periormanee by various 


sections of the Vaisyas and not bg-every individuat Vaisya. 


» 
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cattle-rearing, and trade, money-lendin# being; omitted. In addition to this difference, 
there is another between Manu’s law-code and the Kautiliya, viz. that the former makes the 
serving of the three higher castes the only occupation of the Sf dras, while the latter adds 
to it vartid and kaérukusilavakarma (professions of artisans and bards).8° The separate 
mention of vadrité and kéru-karma may suggest that the various arts and crafts did not fall 
within the limits of vartta in its primary sense. This seems to be confirmed by the Vishny- 
Purina which appears to make a distinétion between ‘“ varttopaya”’ and “ karmaja hasta- 
siddhi’’ 1 the latter expression referring to arts and crafts involving manual labour and 
dexterity. But as a branch of learning, its scope was much widened. We shall return to 
this point shortly. 


Varttg as a branch of learning is posterior to the allotment of particular 
occupations to the Vaisya caste. 


The raising of varitd to the status of a branch of learning so important as to be classed 
with its three other principal branches, viz., Anvikshiki, Trayi and Dandaniti, is as old as 
the Ramayana, though of course its attainment of the literary status must have been poste- 
rior to the allotment of agriculture, stock-rearing, trade,‘and money-lending to the third 
caste, the Vaisyas. Previous to the emergence of varttd as a Sastra requiring systematic 
study, the occupations and trade must have developed haphazardly ; but subsequent to its 
conversion into a type of learning, agriculture, cattle-rearing, trade, and money-lending 
may be inferred to have received a careful attention and perhaps a conscious direction. 
The questions put by Rama to Bharata in the Rémdyana ** and by Narada to Yudhishthira 
in the Mahabharata*} regarding the people engaged in agriculture and other occupations 
and the application of varttd, point to the same inference. 


A few texts in which Vartid is mentioned as a branch of learning. 
The scope of Varttd. 


Some of the Sanskrit texts in which vartta is impliedly or expressly mentioned as 
a branch of learning are given below. ** The topics that came within its scope were natur- 
ally those means of subsistence that were embraced by véartid in its primary sense, 
viz. agriculture, cattle-rearing, trade, and money-lending. Its scope was not, however, 
limited to these four subjects but became much wider. Such a widening of scope is 
not uncommon ; for the secondary sense of a word is not often shackled by the 





30 Kautitiya, Bk. I, vidyd-samuddesah, p. 8. Cf. Kdmandakiya, ch. 2, slk. 21. 

31 Vishnu-Purana, pt. I, ch. 6, alk. 20, verse 2,—Vartt-opaéyam tatas ==chakrur = hastasiddhiiicha 
karmajam. 

32 Ramayana, Ayodhyaé-kanda, ch. 100, slks. 68, 47. 

43 Mahabhdrata, Sabh&-Parva, ch. 5, élks. 76-79. 

34 Ramayana Ayodhya-kanda, ch. 190, slk. 68 (vdrttd implied) ; Mahabharata, Vana-Parva, ch. 150 
élks. 30, 31; Santi-Parva, ch, 18, 41k. 33, and ch. 59, élk. 33; Harivamsa, ch. 40, Slk. 39 (vdrttd 
implied) with commentary ; Manu, VII, 43; Yajiiavalkya, I, 311; Kautiltya, Bk. I, vidyd-samuddesah, 
pp. 6, 7; Agni-Purdna, ch. 225, slks, 21, 22 (same as Manu, loc. cit.); ch. 237, slk. 5; 
ch, 238, slik. 9 (same as Kaufiliya, Bk. I, p. %, lines 1 & 2) ; Vayu-Purdna, ch, 61, lk. 167; Matsya- 
Purina, ch, 215, élk. 53 (game as Manu, loc cit.) ; ch. 145; alk. 36; Bhdagavata-Purdna, Skanda 
Ill, ch. 12, «lk. 44; Vishnu-Purdna, pt. I, ch. 9, élk. 119; pt. II, ch. 4, 61k. 84; pt. V, ch. 10, 
Slks, 26-30; Brahmanda-Puraina, ch. I, lk. 107; ch. 64, élks. 25, 32; ch. 65, élk. 36; Brahma- 
Purana ch. 20, alk. 85; ob, 179, alk. 40; ch. 387, Slks. 43-46; Devi-Purdna. ch. 37, élks. 60, 61 
Siva-Purdna (Vayaviya-Sa'rhita), pt. I, ch. 1, alk. 22, 
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primary. In the Devi-Purdna,* vartid as a branch of learning appears to include kermdnta 
i.e. manufactures. Though trade is omitted in the sleka, the inclusion of trade eae 
vartié does not admit of any doubt in view of the many evidences already cited. The 
subsumption of manufactures under vértid or, in short, any occupation or accomplishment 
that had an economic value follows from tho fact that vartld was not merely @& sub- 
class but the highest clasa of learning dealing with wealth. Arthasdstra, according to 
the. Prasthanabhedah 86 of Madhu-sidana Saraavati, is an Upa-Veda3? and inelu Gea 
nitigaeira (political ethics, or morals), asva-sastra (veterinary science), sxilpa-édstra 
(mechanical and fine arts), supakdra-sasira (cookery), and chatuhshashtikald 
sdstra (sixty-four 38 kalas, v.e., practical, mechanical or fine arts).°> But as varttd is 
the highest category of learning relating to the material interests, arthaédstra 
in its economic aspects cannot but fall under the same. The whole field of 
human knowledge is, as we have already pointed out, divided among four 
categories of knowledge, viz., dnvikshiki, relating to philosophy and reasoning, tray? to 
the Vedas, t.¢ , to theology, dandaniti to polity, and vdrila to wealth both public and 
private.40 Hence varitad was the branch of learning of ancient India devoted to the 
systematic study of the material interests of the people with a view to their 
acquisition, preservation and development. | 
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33 Devi-Pardnna, ch. 37; alk. 61— 

Pasvadi-palanaddevi krishi-karminta-karanat. 
Varttanad varanid vapi varttéa si ova giyate, 

36 The Prasthdnabhedah of Madhusfidana Sarasvati in Indische Studien, vol. 1, pp. 2,13. [A Bengali 
translation of the piece together with the Sanskrit text appewred in the Sarvdrihu-Parnachaudra (7th 
Samkhyd, a.p. 1855, pp. 217-224) edited by Advaitya Charan Aihya.] The eighteen divisions of learning 
are 4 Vedas -+- 6 Angas + 4 Updmgas 4+ 4 Upa-Vedas, viz. .tyurveda, Gandharva-Veda, Dhanur-Veda, and 
Arthasdstra). The texts that mention the divisions as fourteen leave out of account the four UU pa. 
Vedas. For the mention of tho divisions either as fourteen or eighteon, see Siva-Vurdua (Vdyaviya- 
Samhitd, pt. lL. ch. Ll, slks 22, 23; Brahma-Purdna, ch. 179, slk. 403 Skanda-Purdna (Vishnu-khanda), 
ch. 9, alk. 54; ch. 11, slks. 15-20; ch. 32, slk 21; ch. 383 slk. O83 ch. 46, alk. IL; Kasi-khanda, 
ch. 2, sik. 100; ch. 9, 49. | | 

The highest categories of learning aro gonerally meutioned as four, of which vartia is one. In this 
case, the whole Vedic lore falls under Trayi. Apustamba’s law-codo |, 11, 29, If and 12 (S.B.2,) ] 
says, “'The knowledge which §fidras and women possess is the completion of all study. They 
declare that this knowledge is a supplement of the Atharva-Veda.” The footnote following the 
commentator (seo also Biihler’s /ntroduction, XXXII) adds thet ‘men ought not to atudy 
solely or at first such Sastras as women or Sfdras also learn, but at first they must study the 
Veda. The knowledge which women and §Sidras possess is dancing, music, and other branches 
of the Arthagdstra.’ The la t sentence makes u confusion between Cdndhurva-Veda, which like 


Arthagastra is also an Upa-Veda, but treats of dancing, music, &c., while Arthasiastra treata of quite 
The expression “ other branches” wrongly conveys the implication that dancing 





different matters. 
and music are elso branches of Arthasdstra. 

It will be noticed that the position of Arthasastra as an Upa- Veda has geen put put here ag 
proceeding from its relation to the Atharva-Veda, but according the Auutiliya, its position ag such 
come: from its relation to tho fifth, i.e., the Itihdga-Veda. 

7 Cf. Viehnu-Purdna, pt. 111, ch. 6, slke. 28, 29. 

38 Jayamangala, the annotator of the Kdémasdiram of Vatsydyanu, computes kale with their 
sub-division to be as many as 518, and refers to a sét of them called Pdiichdlikt (see Vatsyéyana’s 
Kdamasttram, pp. 32, 40). | 

39 Madhusddana Sarasvati, op. cif., pp. 10, 13, 22. — 

© Prof. H. H. Wilson writes the following note on “ vdrttd’” in his translation of the Vishnu 
Purdéya (Bk. 1, ch. 9, alk. 119(==vol. I, p. 148, Hall’s ed. 1864)}: ‘* varita explained to mean the 
Sipa-Sdstra (mechanics, sculpturg, and architecture ); Ayur- Veda (medicine fF &ee i : 
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The learners and tegebers of Vcritd or its branches. 


The application of the principles of Vérita within the state by éompetent men was the 
look-out of the sovereign.44 In view of this exigency, the sovereign had to learn vartia 
with perhaps special attention to its more useful sub-divisions, viz. agriculture, cattle-rearing 
and trade from teachers having special knowledge thereof.*? Kautilya includes vérita in 
the course of study prescribed for the prince, the subject being taught by superintendents 
of government-departments (adhyaksh6i) having not merely a theoretical but also a 
thorough practical knowledge of the same and who wefe in chargé of various agricultural, 
industrial and commercial operations of the state.‘’ The prince also learnt arthasastra from 
competent professors.‘ 





It seems that the two higher castes, eligible as they were to the study of all the branches 
of learning, could learn Vartta like the Vaisyas either in order to have a merely general 
knowledge of the subject or, according to particular needs, to have a special knowledge of 
some or all of its branches. The Brihmanas learnt the subject sometimes perhaps for the 
sake of making their education all-round, and sometimes for the purpose of teaching it to 
their pupils ; for the Brahmaras were teachers not merely of theology and philosophy but 
also of economics, polity including even the art of warfare and use of weapons, as also the 
practical or fine arts, and accomplisments. Only a few instances will suffice. Rama ’and 
his cousin were taught the use of some weapons by Visvuimitra, the Paudavas the military 
art along with the use of weapons by Dronacharyya. The various branches of learning 
together with the sixty-four kalas were learnt by Krishna from his preceptor SAmdipani. Thus 
the members of the first caste were often masters and teachers of the practical arts, though 
of course it should be admitted that the knowledge and pri tice of vdérttéd were the special 
obligation of the Vaisyas, just as the knowledge and p.actice of dandaniti (polity) the 
special charge of the Kshattriyas. The members of the fourth caste were, as it appears 
from several Sanskrit texts, debarred from literary or scientific culture, but, according to 
Kautilya, they were eligible to the means of subsistence included in vdrttd and had therefore 
at least the practical knowledge required for the purpose and transmitted from one genera 


tion to another through apprenticeship of some form or other. 
# 


Manner of treatment and extant literature. 


4 


The manner of treatment of vdrtid or its sub-topics in the treatises on the subjects, so 
far as we can judge if from the evidences at our disposal, was rather concrete, though, of 
course, general maxims and wise saws, the generalizations that were the results of long 
experience were not wanting in them. The economic treatises of the ancients whether of 
Greece or Indja could not be like their namosakes of the present day. The aim of the works 
on vdritd was more or less practical, their primary object being the guidance of the traders, 
agricultarists, cattle-rearers, artisans, artists, and directors of industries, and the concrete 
mode of treatment of the subjects in those books was determined by this practical purpose. 
] have appended at the end of this discourse names of extant treatises on the various art» 


a aes trae 
41 Ramdygna, Ayodhyd-kdnga, 100, alk. 68; PALMER ATES, Sabhd Parva, ch. 5. élks. "76- 7), 
42 Manu, VII, 43-— 
Traividyebhasirayim vidy Addandanttim atha sasvatim, 
Anvikshikim ch&tmavidyam varttaérambhau gcha lokatah. 
20h, Yajiavaikya, I, 311; Agni-Purdna, oh, ‘238, s}k. S. 
& Kautiliya, Bk. J, V1 tddhasam-yoga), p. 10. “ Jbed. 
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and ctafts and such other subjects as are classed user vérttd:in-two Lists the first of which 
contains the names of manuscripis, and the second, names of printed, works. So far I have 
not come across any work entitled Vdrtta-Ndasira dealing with the entire subject in a caceal. 
way. ‘The absence of such a book in the Lists cannot be a bar to the Rei the 
other works mentioned therein as appertaining to vartté in view of what we find in regard 
to the three other divisions of learning Anvikshiki, Trayi and Dandanits ; for I do not think 
there are any works entitled Anvikshik? or Tray? though there are admittedly hundreds of | 
works on philosophy and theology. Similarly in framing the list of more than 150 works 
on Dandaniti or its sub-topics, which I have collected and published elsewhere, I have not 
come across any book wigh the title Dandantti. Itis not essential that books met always 
be named after the divisions of learning to which they belong, and it is not a fact that 
books named otherwise cannot appertain to those divisions of learning. Most of the works 
named in the lists are on one or other of the sub-topics of vdrtié or on a group thereof, 
treating of architecture, sculpture, painting, exantination of precious stones, agriculture, 
nourishment of plants, treatment and cultivation of trees, laying out of gardens, cow-keep- 
ing, handicrafts, construction of carriages and ships, &¢. We do not expect to find in 
these works an attempt to elicit economic laws by an inductive and deductive study of man 
and his diverse activities in relation to the utilisation of nature. The analogy of the hand- 
ling of polity in the available treatises on the subject points also to the same inference. 
We find in them details as to the duties of various government-servants from the Viceroys. 
to the lowest menial, how the State-departments should be administered, how war is to be 
waged and inter-statal relations maintained, and so forth, and not any abstract discussions 
of the origin and development of State, nature and scat of sovereignty and such-like, 

: (To be continued.) 
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A NOTE ON THE YAJVAPALAS OR JAJAPELLAS OF NARWAR. 
BY M. B. GARDE, B.A.; GWALIOR. 
In his Coins of Medieval India (p. 90) Sir A. Cunningham gives the following 
genealogical table of a family of kings whom he calls ° Rajputs of Narwar ’. 





\ 














Accession, | : 
Gee en gamete eae Dates from inscriptions and coins. 
SAMVAT. A.D. ! 
; | Malaya Varmma Deva _.| S. 1280, 1282, 1283, 1290. 

1294 1237 Chahada Deva ss Sa ..| S. 129-, 1803, 1805, 1306, 1311. 
1312 1255 Nrivarmma a aie oe sistas 
1312 1255 Asalla Deva S. 1327, 1330. 
1335 1278 Gopala S. 1337. 


1347 + 1290 Ganapati S. 1348, 1355. 


This list! was compiled ‘from inscriptions and from the dates furnished by the coins 
and other sources’ known to Cunningham. Four inscriptions? relating to these kings are 


mentioned by him, namely :-—- ; 
No. 1. ‘At Rai, dated 8. 1327 = a.p. 1270, in the time of Asalla Deva. 
No. 2. At Dahi, dated 1337 = 4. D. 1280, mentioning Gopiila Raja. 
No. 3. At Surwaya, dated 1348 = a.p. 1291, in the time of Ganapati Raja. 
No. 4. At Narwar, dated S. 1355 = a.p. 1298, in the time of Ganapati. 
. Ounningham gives another defective list of theae kings in hie 4. S. Reports, Vol. I, p 218. — 
® Coins of Medieval India, p. 90. | ae 
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As none of these inseripfions siontionea the family name of the kings or supplied any 
elue to the identifieation thereof, Cunningham contented himself by calling the dynasty 
‘Rajputs of Narwar.’ And this vague appellation or its eqiuvalent “ princes of Narwar ” 
has been given to this dynasty in books on chronology, numismatics and history published 
since. 

Recently however, five more inscriptions of this dynasty have been discovered by 
me, two of which are valuable as supplyigg.the hitherto unknown name of the dynasty and 
further as clearing away certain misconceptions about Chaéhada of Narwar, the founder of 
the dynasty. mS 

A stone? inscription on a Jaina Temple at Bhimpur abouts 3 miles from Narwar 
dated in V. S. 1319 in the reign of Asala Deva contains the following verses :—~ 

asaqa tf aninarar dq aaarsage: | 

AA: RANCHO SWAT AT FAT A: I 

ae Prontrestie Stearate: airer (0! ) careers: | 
[ qeftee ? ] afeaaarensitenens areata Br area || 
AT AHAMWACAT TST AT SITS ATEN 

ares: TftitnnraaarraiatasaM || etc., etc. 


The facts of historical importance gleaned from this passage are that there was a race of 
kings named Yajvapala ; that in that race was born Sri Ya(pa)rdmadiraja ; and that he was 
succeeded by Chihada. 

In another stone? inscription found in the kacher: at Narwar, dated in V.S. 1339 in the 
reign of Gopala, occurs the following text :— 

Tear at Preferarcurat cread aga? Frees | 

ara: saratea Priaard watear ceri arers : || 

awe Gary: aaa aesTar | 

NAV TIAA TAT TARA: | 

AITEAAL CRATERS TS MAAN: gfreraraan: | 

WHT AAA aAIT: WHSwTA TA: || 

qarraearfasnawmerdt: ArareslersaasrsAra ata: | 

ewaferrter at: wat Area aafaftazer nest: || ete., ete. 
This passage tells us that Chahada of Narwar was born in a noble sna which was called 
after a legendary hero named Jayapala; that the current popular form of the family-name 
was Jajapella ; and that Chahala captured from enemies Nalagiri, z.c., Narwar, and other 
big towns. 7 


On combining the information supplied by these two records we learn thatthe family 
name of the kings of Narwar hitherto known by the rather vague title *‘ Rajputs of Narwar ’ 
was Jajapella. The alternative form ‘Yajvapala’ specified in the Bhimpur inscription 
appears to be a learned Sanskritised form of the popular Jajapella. We further learn that 
Chahada’s immediate ancestor was Sri Yaramadiraja or Paramadiréja and not Malaya 
Varmma ‘ as supposed by Cunningham (Coins of M. India, p. 90). Yaramédiraja however 
does not appear to haveruled over Narwar for we learn from the Narwar kacheri inscription 
that it was Chahada who conquered Narwar from enemies. 





3 These stones have now been deposited in the State Museum at Gwalior. 
* A copper-plate inscription of this Malaya Varmma dated V. 8. 1277 has been lately discovered at 
Kurethé in Gwalior State, from which it is clear that Malaya Varmma did not belong to the Jajapella 
mily of Narwar but wasa Pratihéra. 
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The new historical sntoeuintin noticed abéve is Impovtant ax it ¢ 
obscurity that hitherto hung over the history of the Chahada Deva of Narwar: 

A Muhammadan historian named Maulana Minhaju-d-din informs us that in a. 8. 
631 or 632 (=a. D. 1234 or 1235) the forces of Shamsu-d-din Altamsh defeated at Rantham- 
bhor a powerful ruler of the name of Rina Chahada Achari who sustained anuther defeat 
in AH. 649 (=4D.1251) near Narwar at the hands of Ulugh Khan.5 According to 
Cunningham, Raverty held that two different’ Hindu chiefs were intended here. But 
Mr. E. Thomas thinksthem to be one and the same.® Cunningham says ‘ Major Raverty’s 
opinion is not without support, but [ am inclined to agree with Thomas. I found my 
conclusion on the titlesof Achari which is given to Ranthambhor Chahada in this account 
and to the Narwar Chahala Deva in all the accounts..7 Re cently Rai Bahadur Daya 
Ram Sahni in his article on the Rataul plate® of the Chihamina (Chahada Deva ( of 
Ranthambhor) supports the identification of the-Chahada of Ranthambhor with his name- 
sake of Narwar. His conclusion is based on three arguments :-— 

(1) The type of characters used in the Rataul plate inscription of the Chihaména 
Chahaa fits in very well with the time of the Chihala of Narwar. 

(2) His second authority is the historian Mmhéfu-d-din referred to above. 

(3) His third argument ‘is afforded hy numismatic records. The coins of Chahala 
discovered at Narwar and, other places are of two kinds, namely, those issued by him as an 
independent ruler and secondly those struck by him as a tributory to Aitunah The coins 
of both these kinds are of the bull and horseman type like those of the Chahamana rulers, and 
what is more, those of the first kind also bear on the reverse the legend of As&vari Sri 
Samanta Deva which occurs only on the coins of the Chahamana Sémesvara and his son 
Prithviraja.’ 





teropiehindaninmn oaited 


me re ete rep cere 


fears away the 


Now this identification of the Chahamana Chahada of Ranthambhor with his namesake 
of Narwar, which was generally favoured by writers on the subject in the light of facts 
hitherto known, is clearly refuted by our newly found inscriptions of Bhimpur and Narwar 
hacheri, which as already noticed inform us that the Chahada of Narwar was a Yajvapala 
or Jajapella and not a Chahamana. 


® 


The arguments adduced by previous writers in favo of the identification of the two 
Chahadas are also not unimpeachable. Let us examine them :— 

(1) The palxographical argument afforded by the Rataul plate can show nothing 
more than that the Chahamana Chahala was a contemporary of the Chahada of Narwar and 
not that they were identical. 

(2) A? for the ‘statement of the historian Minhaju-d-din it is seen from Cunningham’s 
remarks quoted above, that opinion is divided as to whether the two accounts of the historian 
really refer to one and the same Hindu chief. It is just possible that the two Chahadas 
were contemporary of cach other and the historian identified them through oversight. 

(3) The numismati¢ evidence also is not convincing. Coins of the Narwar Jajapellas 
Chiahada, Asala or Asalla,and Ganapatihave been found hitherto. The coins of the two latter 
princes are represented by only one type® showing on the obverse a rude figure of a horse- 
man and on the reverse, a legend specifying the name of the prince preceded by the word 
aise ESET Nn aU 


5 Cufiningham, Coins of Mediaval Indta, pp. 90-91, where theauthority quoted is Raverty’s Tranala- 
tion of Tabgat-i-Nasiri, pp. 731 and 824. See also Duff's Chronology of I ndia, pp. 184 and 194. 

6 Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 67. — ‘? Cunningham, C. M. 1., p. 91. 

8 Ep. Ind., Vol. XII. pp. 223-24. § Cunningham, C. M, I., p. 78, Nos. 8-10. 
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remat, and a date below. Of the coins Paes: three different types have heen. 
traced, :— 

No. 1. This bypst is See similar to that of the coins of ie and Ganapati 
mentioned above. 

No. 2. This type!! bears onthe obverse a figure of a horseman oaa the legend sift 
Chahada Deva, and on the reverse, a bull and the legend Asdvari Sri Siémanta Deva. 

No. 3. This type? is similar to type No. 2 with one difference, name y that the legend 
on the reverse is replaced by Asdvari Sri Somasoraladeva. 

The definite find places of these three different types of Chithada’ s coins haye not been 
‘recorded. Itis likely that coins found elsewhere have been confounded with those found at 
Narwar. To me it appears that the coins of type No. 1 alone belong to the Chihaga of Narwar 
as they resemble the known coins of his descéndants Asala and Ganapati. While typesNos. 2 

and 3 are to be referred to the Chahamana Chihaca of Ranthambhor as they are copied from 
the Chahamana type. This view is supported also by Cunningham’s remark !3 that the title 
Achari (or Asdvari) does not appear on the Narwar coins. The title Asdévari is absent only 
in type No. 1 of Chaha ja’s coins which alone, to judge from Cunningham’s remark, must 





have been found at Narwar. 


« 


If this view is correct the title Achari (Asivari) rightly belongs only to the Chfihamina 


Chahada of Ranthambhor. 


And the assignment of that title to the Chahada of Narwar by 


Muhammadan historians is probably due to confusion areiig from the fact that the two 


Chahadas were nearly contemporary. 


* * 


Having thus explained away the arguments adduced by previous writers in favour of 
the identification of the two Chahadas we may safely conclude on the authority of the Bhimpur 
and Narwar kacheri inscriptions that the Chéhada of Narwarand the Chahada of the Rataul 


plate or of Ranthambhor were two different persons. 


pella and the latter was a Chahamana. 


The former was a Yajvapala or Jaja- 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SPREAD OF HOBSON-JOBSON IN 
oS MESOPOTAMIA. 
Wit reference to the words quoted by Sir 
Richard Temple (ante, p. 196) from Mr, Edmund 
Candler’s article in the (London) Observer of 12th 


May 1918, I may give here some further examples 
of Hobson-Jobson from an article in the Daily 


Telegraph of 14th March 1916 by the same writer, 
1. Kellek, Ar, kelek, a large skin reft. 


2, Mahaiia. Ar. mahayalah, a large river sailing | 
«‘ These local river craft make a picturesque | 


boat. 
fleet, with their high-forward-sloping masts, huge 
rudders, lateen sails, and cut-away prows, pointed 
and barbed. They are painted like the Chineze 


junk, but with Arab designs and characters, the | 


star and creseent and figures like the signs of the 


Zodiac, generally white on a point of green, or red, . 
or yellow, Each deat carries a large clay oven like | 
an antheap, andthe poop is boarded over for the 


Cunningham, C. M.I., 





713, Nos. 5 and 6,. * See also Thomas, 


crew. They have been compared to the Nile 


| dahabiyah, but I am told thet they are more after 


the pattern of the ‘ nugger’ of the Soudan .°. . 
The mahaiia carrries anything from fifteen to: 
seventy tons. She can make ten miles a day, towed 
against the current, and four to six mileg [sic]. 
knots an hour with a following wind.”’ 


3. Bellum. Ar. belam (see ante, p. 196). “The 
Arab name for the long, narrow, cance-shaped boats 
of the country, the gondola of Basra . lt is 


pantod or paddled, aecording to the depth of the 
water.” 


4. Gufar. Ar. quffah, a river tub. ‘Another boat 


indigenous to the Tigris is the cauldron-like gufar 


of Baghdad - - It is made of reed backed 
with wooden uprights plastered over with pitch: 
from the bitumen wells of Hitt.” _ 

A. G. Eutis. 


Pathan Kings of Dethi, p. 7 


No, 45. This a is ie iby Rai Bahadur Daya Ram ( Fp. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 224)" 


1 Cunningh 92, No. nil, 
2? Thomas, Pathan Kings of Dethi, p- 70 


#% Cunningham, C. M.J., pp. 94-9% 


Thomas, ‘Patha Ki: Aes 
Sihibs Oatatagse Gf Coins va ss Tl Mus. 0p 262-63. nga of Dalhs, p. 70, No. 89 and V. A. 
oO. 


40 ; Cunningham, C. M. I., p. 92, No. 4. 
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THE STRATAGEM USED BY ALEXANDER AGAINST PORUS’ 
_ ALLUDED TO IN THE AfN-1-4kBaRi. 
—— _ By VINCENT A, SMITH. 


@®- H. BEVERIDGE has drawn my attention to two passages in the Ain-i-Akbart aa 

translated by Jarrett (vol. iii, pp. 330, 392), which allude to a stratage:n practised 
by Alexander against Porus. Neither passage specifies the nature of the operation. The 
earlier one states that Alexander ‘ by stratagem put him (Potus) to rout.’ The second, an 
allusion in Akbar’s ‘ Happy Sayings’, intimates that Akbar did not believe the story, his words 
being reported as: ‘ The legend of Alexander’s stratagem against Porus does not carry the 
appearance of truth.’ Evidently the tale must have been of a marveiinua, incredible 
character. Jarrett, commenting on the later passage, suggests that the allusion must be to 
the ruse by which Alexander succeeded in crossing the Hydaspes. That suggestion cannot 
be correct, because the Persian and Muslim traditions treat the Macedonian invariably 
as a legendary personage. They never betray the slightest knowledge of the authentic 
accounts of the Indian campaign, except in so far as that the name ‘ Fir’ may be taken as 
the equivalent of Porus. I have looked through Captain H. Wilberforce Clarke’s transla- 
tion of Nizémi’s Sikandar-ndma (London, Allan, 1881), which gives the Sikandar legend 
at immense length in cantos xivi-xlviii. Alexander is there represented as having 
invaded China through ‘Tibat’, and as having advanced even into Russia. Those absurd 
stories are supported by a mass of fictitious correspondence, but the poem does not mention 
the ‘ stratagem’ which forms the subject of this note. 


Mr. Beveridge holds that the allusions in the Ain refer to the tale related by ’Abdullah 
bin al Moqaffa in his preface to the Arabic version of Kalila and Dimna, and mentions that 
Silvestre de Sacy pointed out at p. 49 of his edition of that work (Paris, 1816) that it had 
been used by Abu-l Fazl. Silvestre de Sacy’s book apparently is wanting in the Oxford 
libraries, but is in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society. Mr. Beveridge has been good 
enough to communicate the French text from page 15. It is unnecessary to print that 
extract, because I have found in the Monier Williams collection at the Indian Institute at 
Oxford a rare English work which serves the purpose more conveniently and seems to be 
little known. The title is :— 


‘ Kalila and Dimna, or the Fables of Bidpai, translated from the Arabic by the Rev. 
‘Wyndham Knatchbull, A.M., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, and Rector of Westbeere 
‘in the Country of Kent. Oxford, printed by W. Baxter, for J. Parker ; and Messrs. Longman, 
‘Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 1819.’ Knatchbull was a pupil of de Sacy. 


Page 1 gives 

‘The Preface of Ali, the son of Alschah Faresi [t.e., Alshah Farisi, the Persian ; also 
known as Bahnad 9. son of Sahwan J. 

‘Alexander, having overcome the kings of the West, turned his arms toward 
‘the East...... Afterwards directing his course towards China, he in his march 
‘summoned Four, at that time King of India, and renowned for his wisdom and 
‘great power, to declare himself his vassal ; but Four on the contrary made immediate prepa- 
‘rations for resistance..... _Alexander....determined to call to his aid the experience 
‘which he had acquired, and to employ stratagem to secure his success. For this purpose 
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‘he began by ordering an intrenchment to be formed round his camp......in the mean- 
‘time he ordered the artificers in his train, many, of whom he had taken from the different 
‘ gities on his march, to make hollow figures of brass [ nahds (»‘=3] 1 representing horses 
‘and men, caparisoned and equipped in a manner to give them the appearance of regular 
‘cavalry and to be filled with naphtha and sulphur, and placed in front of his line, intending 
‘that the combustible materials should at the very commencement of the battle be set on fire... 
‘ Four had placed his elephants in the front rank, which, advancing to meet the figures of brass 
‘which were simultaneously pushed on, no sooner touched them with their trunks, than, 
‘being rendered furious by the heat, they threw down those who were on their backs, and 
‘then suddenly turning round, took to flight, and trod under theirsfeet and crushed all they 
‘met.’ 

Four and Alexander then engaged in mortal combat. ‘ Alexander, taking advantage 
‘of the moment when he was off his guard, struck him a blow, which made him fall from his 
‘horse, and with a second laid him dead at his feet. The Indian army renewed the combat 
area but finding at length all resistance to be ineffective, they accepted the terms which 
‘the conqueror offered them.’ 

Another version of the story is given by Firdausi in the Shéhndma. Mohl’s abstract 
m French is reprinted by Dowson in Appendix A to vol. vi (p. 476, note 2) of The History of 
india as told by its own Historians. According to the poet the horses and riders, exceeding 
a thousand in number, were constructed of iron, the joints being soldered and rivgtted with 
copper. Note 1 on the same page states that a similar tale was related eoneerning the 
mythical Prester John of Abyssinia, who adopted the expedient against the son of Chingiz 
Khin. It is not worthwhile to pursue the variations of the legend through other books. 

It is impossible to doubt that Mr. Beveridge is right in matwtaining that the story, 
as related in the Arabic and Persian works named, is that referred to by Akbar and Abu-l 
Fasl, Akbar showed his good sense in rejecting the fantastic Jegend. 





NOTES ON KALIDASA. 
By Pror. H. B. BHIDE, M.A., LL.B; BHAVNAGAR. 
(1) Early References. 


References to K&lidisa may be direct or indirect. By direct reference I mean the 
mention of the name of Kalidasa or his work. By indirect reference I mean the mention 
or indication of, or the reference to, a story or the incidents in a story, or any other 
peculiar feature found in the works of KAélidasa. 


Bana is the earliest writer who directly refers to Kalidasa. The following couplet from 
the Harshacharita is well-known: 


Praag + a ner ariweraer GAT | 

dagen veivers sae II 
But 1t is not so wéll-known that the Harshacharia contains another, though indirect, 
reterence to Kélidisa. On the death of Prabhakaravardhana, his elder son Rajyavardhana 
consoles Harsha in the following words amidst others :—arawawratt areurait qe fin qr 
qepena, waatercreagt fest ar cg, aergcaacnanaaarenet eret aw cer, freq 
SPATS Aa Toasy ar away | (p. 179).2 In this passage all the references except the first 
ish en ne nln De Vn Den te Pa aig nv NCHS DAE SO ee PN 


2 De Sacy translates by ‘ bronze,’ but ‘ brass’ seems to be correct, 
* The edition used is the Nirpayas4gara edition. 
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are to personages that figure in KaAliddsa’s works. Of these the most significant is the 
reference to Dilipa and Raghu. Raghu is said to be the son of Dilipa and this relationship 
between the two rests solely on the authority of the Raghu-vasa ; it is not affirened by the’ 
Réméyaxa or by the Purdnas. We may therefore reasonably conclude that Bana relies 
upon the Raghuvaasa when he makes Raghu the son of Dilipa. Thus this constitutes | 
another and indirect reference to Kalidasa by Bana. 

There are some other passages in the Harshacharita which may show that Bana is 
influenced, perhaps unconsciously, by Kélidésa’s works. Thesé passages are given below :— 


G) sft... rage werretrara: frat | warbregq wayardt crear: |p. 158. 
Compare with this the following :— 
a frar Fracearar Wares weretart: | 
Raghu. T24. 
aay Bey frases west: ferris waza | 
Ba wags arat gears: | ee il 
Sékuntala VI. 
(2) ap meth ere rcrateataciee clatter Pretarereraeagy |p. 167. 
May it be that Bana had in his mind Canto IV of the Kumdrasambhava when he put 
these words in the mouth of Yasomati ? : 


(3) stare at geert |. RMT ATTAT UMEAT ET TTT ATTMAETAG AT A 
garden: Twrareaa |p. 188. | 
This reminds us of the following lines from the Meghadita:— 
qrrareetazaramea arenteanat 
earare earaaaret eR aT | 
aararat ferret : Ss ea 
(4) tra whregarraar afearar serra: atfara ATA LT AITET CAR aT 
faqenaarrareara av Wearaes| p. 190. 
The idea here may be traced to the following lines from the Sdkuntala :— 
ATT TT ATT ATE HT ~ 
Aeafew: Tora: we Teast! | 
66) a8 eqaqeaeiers atrag rity fragiza wager wear: | p. 192. 
Compare with this :— 
Pancarserers Vratse TT: TUT TTT TATE: | 
warearndiag afta freesrarert ag 
Raghu. TI. 52. 
I now come to a predecessor of Bana. 
Generally “Bana is supposed, to be the earliest author who refers to KAlidasa. But there 
is a atill earlier writer whose work contains references to Kalidisa. As will be seen later 
on, these references are indirect in the sense I have explained above. The writer I mean is 
Subandhu, the author of the romance Vésavadattd. He is believed to be a predecessor of 
Bana. Dr. Satishachandra Vidyabhushan supposes him to be a contemporary of Bana. 
Withoutentering into 4 controversy on the point here, I may state that the grounds he 
advances do abt appear to me to be conclusive and that I therefore associate myself with 


the echolare who hold that Subandhu preceded Bana, 
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Subandhu’s Vasavadattd is a wellknown work. It seems to have served as a model 
to Bana whe much improved upon his model in his great work :Kddambari?. Subandhu’s 
work contaias unmistakable references te certain episodes and, incidents in the Raghuvanéa 
and the Sdkuntala. These references occur in three passages. In two of them, the story 
of Dilipa as given in the Raghuvaisa is referred to, while in the third are referred to the 
incident of the curse of Durvasas which plays such an important part in the Sékuntala 
and the Svayamvara of Aja and Indumaté described in the Raghuvanisa. Let me quote the 





_ 





' 


passages : 


(1) fda ga qahaorgcnt dear | | | Com erart:) aaa: RECT RTA 

pp. 16-17. 2 : 
(2) fe atansear wea: Prateerar pra: fe a cetairar: qos: Pe a Ha acePrafAte 
werag freda, &e. p. 134. 

(3) serena eaarratcey | 2... ka enardramen ge eraraderaaag 
gerard aftsarcangrtet wal wneta gaaer ga arercer 
Saraqa: WoeAgaya | p- 80. 

In (L) the name of Dilipa’s wife ocours, and it is given only by K&lidasa. What is 
more important is the word Tha: ; therein we see the reference to the episode so 
beautifully described in Canto II of the Raghuvansa. The reference in (2) will be understood 
from the following verses which occur in Canto I of the same epic. The context is that 
Vasishtha is explaining to Dilipa the reason why Dilipa was without a son :— 


SU THATUTA THAT AT arETT: | 
MIAH ETAS SSAA ATA BEA: TH || 9% | 
TROT TAUNTS EATATTAAT CCT | 
THA aeat eT ANZ ArT: Th 94 II 
MIAANIT AT AeargTaea T yysanes | 


AETHTT AALS TH CAT Tas Ar || OF | 
It is clear that this part of the story is refered to in (2). In (3), the allusions are to two 
incidents, one in the Raghuvaisa and the other inthe Sékuntala. The first is to Indumati’s 
choice of Aja which is the subject-matter of Canto VI. The second is to the incident of the 
aurse of Durvésas on which hinges the plot of the Sdkuntala. 
In some places, Subandhu uses words and phrases which may point to his acquaint- 
ance with some of Kaélidésa’s works. A few such cases may be illustrated. 


(4) When describing the morning time he says sqrerwaconferay fifianqaiaadia... 
. . wifatra (p. 28), The idea here, and especially the word witwaaguaefy at once 
puts us in mind of the following verse :— 


WHAAT IT ahear CaNT eeaa Prorat | 
Taqacreaaa Mita WTA aT I 


Raghu. XI. 20. 
(5) Again, see | : 
TaMRVey grgraanrnitegnraresegieisst saat. ||. ea NET: ) 
est cra | =p. 24. 


2 The references to pages are from the edition of Vdeavadaté by Jivananda Vidyasagar. 
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It brings to our mind these verses from Canto. VII of the Ragiuvatiga :~ 


nharyreeng ed ang: eer Prarnyarrter | 
TATA SHA: CT KereRaHT TAC TTT II 4 || 
TLETLT HAA: TEAS MTT Ay: TARR HA | 
wre SH MN tarcere: smears 11 4s Il 


(6) Lastly, in aan? frrtt iar aargqaea ata ( arernrteaeeat ) (p. 32), the 
peculiar meaning of the word fat is worth notice. In this clause the word has two 
meanings; one is fat (liberation) and the other fagfe (highest felicity). If we take the 
former, there is an apparent fawrq which is removed if we take the word in the latter 
sense. In the former sense the word ffary is used in the Sékuntala. ‘Dushyanta, on 
seeing Sdkuntala exclaims: * a seq Aafqapra ff Kalidasa is perhaps the only writer of 
the early times who has used ‘ frqyer’ in this sense ; Subandhu who was ever on the look- 
out for an opportunity to use #q might have picked up the word whose other meaning 
enabled him to employ the faefaqrqra. 


’ 

As regards the question of Subandhu’s indebtedness to KaAlidasa whose priority in 
point of time to Subandhu is consequential thereupon, the last three quotations may 
not be looked upon as a conclusive proof of it, but the first three are clearly so; because 
the references they contain are to incidents which are narrated nowhere except in the works 
of Kalidasa. Therefore, in the absence of any evidence to the contrary, we may conclude 
that the original source of these allusions is the works of Kalidasa. In this light their 
importance cannot be too much emphasised They form a very important landmark, 
earlier than any hitherto known, in arriving at the date of the premier poct of India— 
a vexed question with which I shall deal some other time. 


(2) Kalidasa and Bharavi. 


Bharavi is one of the earliest Sanskrit authors. From his Kirdidrjuniya I adduce a 
few passages which find a close parallel in the works of Kalidasa, 


KALIDASA. 


BHARAVI. 
PARIS AAgT arrat- TIA TIAMAT A 
ATFAKA THAT MTT TAT | Maa yay Aaa THA: | 
fersa aeHHeTACaT aoa TT Raghu. XIV. 67. 
faacad Fa aa TTT II aaa SHAHATPM CAT 
I. 9. aytemategy| =A. XVII. 45. 
crPrieearearag 
MATE el farary | 
afeaay frat 
a famceraausaa: &. XVII. 49. 
sTeTARATENTAM Tat 7 aiaTAr at 
esa TIWAT TA TAT TTT | wang 74 aA at | 
TUATTMTT SSAA AT -_ are TAA at RTA ; 
T ATTA ATT: TEITA |I | atsiat agarerg i #. XVIL 57, 
I. 1. STOUT TUTTE | 


wea TTA LF | R. 1, 22, 


qt asee eet 7 AyaT 
erat cea Preerenree: | 
qeaitits Feay ga sht a 
Prefta waa a wiferrsz ll 
I. 
qaraaey Tet AH | 
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I. 18. 


a€izat vaftaur: foxat: 
a ae fa: toereiearxa: | 
aetedterce fearzateafe: 
qrefrae arettated we: 


Tze feretireut 
TUPI CAt ea aaTET UTTAA | 


II. 


WAAAY AETT- 
RATE AF ATTSPAIAA | 
Il. 


HICTAACHRT: 
mean aHae i 
FRECAT TAY STAT 
feqerqer ay aerate I 


arefrarcag qyd ferfer eo: 
VII, 


wa qeafe taza’ she | 
| {X, 
TET: My aisene Pang: 
CUTSTR IT AUT TAT Tar Ft 
fare agdbrre Sa: 
weraeay aveat RY ar | 


20, 


21, 


41, 
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cam _ (8) A difficulty in the Meghadata. | 
The several commentators and annotators of the Meghadfita have failed to satis- 
factorily solve the difficulty of reconciling the following three feces 


(X) srerces murafer® ( auaiteae ) Renfree 





chart tes 














TT MTT TTT TTT | V, 2. 
(8) wearer wafer efter sifraresaarad 
winter erpererrat erchrereryrre | V. 4. 
(a) araredt & eerrraageak axa 
Varearareray qr srws Aesfrear | V. 116. 


Both the readings in the first passage are open to objection as being difficult to be recon- 
‘ ciled with the other two passages. The reading geqe is objected to on two grounds. 
(A) In v. 4, Srdévana is said to be qearaw, i.e., proximate. Such, however, would not be 
the case if the Yaksha had seen the Cloud on the first day of dshd dha, because, the whole of 
Ashadha had to elapse before Srévana commenced. (B) Secondly, we are told further on 
that the remaining period of exile was few months and that the curse was to come to an end 
on the eleventh Tithi of the bright fortnight of Karitika. If we count from the first day of 
Ashddha, the period upto the eleventh Tithi of the bright fortnight of Karttika:comes to 
be four months and ten days, that is, ten days in excess of the period mentioned. These 
considerations lead Vailabha, one of the commentators, to reject the reading gyme and 
approve of gaae. This word literally means ‘on the ending day’: but it can be taken 
to mean ‘on one of the last days.” This reading no doubt enables us to get rid of the first 
objection urged against qeae; because Sravana then becomes proximate, as required by 
verse 4. But the second objection reappears in a new form. With the reading wyae 
there was an excess of ten days; with the reading warae there will be found, on ecalcula- 
tion, a deficiency of about fifteen days, even if we construe the word moat literally and 
take the day to be the tenth Tithi of the dark fortnight of Ashddha. Thus we are left to 
choose between an excess of ten days over or a deficiency of about fifteen days in the 
required period. . , 


Mallinétha who prefers the reading qyqe tries to refute the objections brought against 
it in the following manner. As regards the first objection, he says that what is intended 
by weafaet is proximity in general of the months of Ashéiha and Sravana, so that the proxi- 
mity of Srdévana to Ashddha may be construed to mean the proximity of Srdvana to any 
day of Ashddha and to the first day in particular in the present case ( #Paa.. . ‘ werneaa 
gfe rs wera eager! Tarren Teqrenifegenate wer | Tear ee ATA EMT Eas 
qyaferaearces7 7a: )| As to the second objection, he says that the reading ware being equally 
liable to a similar objection, it is better to select the reading sumo ( ay we... 
arerageacarafrecarneetrentreaitry Tersest ad a frafareagrenhy eHtresag | 
aerqressantaaeraa agen seraera ’ ef |). In short, the expresison qatt ararg is not 
to be construed too literally but we are to have four months approximately. 


So far as | know no attempt has been made to meet these difficulties by offering a 
better ang more satisfactory explanation. I venture to offer one and it may be taken for 
whot it i; worth. 
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Let us clear the ground before we proceed with the explanation. Let us consider the 


data supplied by the text, so that the problem may be clearly grasped. The data are four. 
(1) On a certain day of Ashdédha the Yaksba saw the Cloud to whom he entrusted a message 
to be conveyed to his beloved. This day is to be fixed by us bearing in mind the two 
readings yyae and were. (2) Srdvana was proximate to that day. (3) The curse was to 
come to an end on the eleventh Tithi of the bright fortnight of Karttika, (4) Lastly, the 
period from the day on which the cloud was sent to the last day of the curse was four 
months. These data are given and we are required (a) first to determine the day on 
which the message was delivered to the Cloud by the Yaksha and (6) secondly to prove the 
correctness of one of the two or both readings accordingly. 





” 





Here it is best to proceed from the conclusion to the beginning. We are told that the 
curse was to end on the eleventh T%thi of the bright fortnight of Kdritika. If we count four 
months backwards from this day, we see that the day on which the Yaksha saw the Cloud 
must have been the eleventh Tithi of the bright fortnight of Ashad@ha. 


This, however, apparently lands us in a great perplexity. Neither of the readings qzae 
and gaae fits in with our calculation and we know of no third reading. The word qeafere 
may mean either ‘on the first day’ or ‘ on one of the first days’ of Ashadha, but the 
eleventh Tithi of the bright fortnight of Ashddha is not the first day of the month, nor 
any stretch in the meaning of the word qeq makes it ‘one of the first days’ of the month. 
I think it is too much to take the first day.of Ashddha to extend beyond the first ten days. 
In neither case, again, can Srdvana be said to be pratydsanna to that day. Similarly, the 
eleventh day of the bright fortnight of Ashddha cannot be the prasamadivasa Ashddha in 
either of the two senses which we have explained above. Under these circumstances, only 
two alternatives seem possible ; either the expression wat Arata should not be construed 
too literally or the poet should be taken to have overlooked the inconsistency. Is there 
no getting over this dilemma ? | 


I think there is one way out of the difficulty thus created. As has just been made 
clear the difficulty arises because the eleventh Titht of the bright fortnight of Ashddha 
cannot be made the yyafere or werafera of ‘Ashddha and qearawy to Srdvana. This difficulty 
is bound to remain insurmountable so long as the arrangement of months is taken to be 
what Fleet calls southern ® or Amanita (‘ending with the conjunction ’) arrangement in 
which the bright fortnight precedes the dark fortnight of the month. If however we proceed 
on the basis of the Pirnimania (‘ending with the Full Moon’) arrangement, the difficulty 
will be seen at once to vanisb; at least one reading, yqyqe, will be found to give intelligible 
sense. The eleventh Tithi of the bright fortnight of Ashdédha can then be taken to be a 
TeFTeTA in the sense that it is one of the last days of Ashddha because the bright would 
then be the second fortnight of the month and only four days after the next month Sré@vana 
would commence. Thus Srdvana would also be Pratydsanna to that day. In this manner 
the lines quoted in the beginning of this note can be satisfactorily reconciled and explained. 
And looked at from this point of view, the reading wae will have to be preferred to yeyne; 


3 Bee Gupta Inscriptions : Introduction, p. 70. 
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the latter remains uninteHigihle whichever of the two arrangements of months we take 


as the basis of our caloulation.4 





- 
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Can we conclude from this: that in K&lidfsa’s days the Paraimanta arrangement was 
the one generally current and not the Amédnta one ? 


(4) Second difficulty. 


I have met with another difficulty, not in the Meghadita but in the Raghuvwisa. 
I have not been able to solve it and I wish to bring it to the notice of scholars with a hope 
that some one will be able to do it. | 


In the ninth Sarga of the Raghu the poct is.describing the Spring. The description 
opens with this verse :— 


sry aAarTGa HAs Vfraraafyrs | 
AABMASICAT AHYT TACHA MAT || BW || 
The difficulty occurs in the verse which follows .— 


~~ ~ ¢€ ~ 8 . rt 
faaagaTenacar ar craw tara wer: | 
farsi cafearanefaaaaenert ae |} 8 | 


1 give Mr. Nandargikar’s translation of this verse ; “ Desirous of going to the quarter pre- 
sided over by the Lord of Wealth (Kubera) the Sun, having his horses turned back by his 
charioteer, left the Malaya mountain brightening the dawn by removing the frost.’ The 
same phenomenon is similarly described in the 3rd Sarga of the Kumara-sambhava. The 


poet says :— “ 


HKACTAT PTAA Te ATA AAA PAH FT | 
fararSorr neqad aaa sasrnrareanaaeaast || 3 II 
siemens acnaete CAAA OCA a NO LEE A A 
4 A second explanation of WAAe is suggested. It is proposed to take the word HUA in the 
sense, ‘the best,’ i.e., the holiest. In Ashddha, the eloventh day of the bright fortnight is the only day 


holiday and a very sacred one ; that should, therefore, !» taken as the TayT feq S| 


which is observed as & 
tent with v. 116. 


of Ashddha. In this rendering one difficulty is got rid of ; v. 2 is certainly rendored consis 
But the other difficulty temaing ; the month Sravana is not pratyisanna to the eleventh day of the bright 
fortnight of Ashddha, unless as I have suggested the arrangement of months is Padratmdnia. 


In the case of W3TA° also another interpretation is suggested. It is to be explained thus :-—WGe : 


ern: sYeRee wart: | THAT FeTaT aPeTT! Sama is to be taken in the sense of ‘coolness ’, #0, WRIA? 
will mean ‘ona cool day *. Even this explanation, however, is no way better in that it does not avoid the 
one or the other of the two difficulties. Even if the ‘cool day’ be the eleventh Tithi of the bright fort- 
night of Ashdgha, Srdvana is not pratydsanna to it. To avoid this if we take that day to be towards the 
end of the month, the period of four months as mentioned in v. 116 falls short of fifteen days at least. If 
however, the Parniminta scheme be accepted, this interpretation may be allowed by supposing that the 
eleventh day of the bright fortnight was perhaps cool when the Yaksha saw the Cloud, but then the 
necessity of assigning this meaning no longer exists as the ordinary meaning taken by Vallabhé serves the 
purpose equally well or perhaps better. | | 


It will be observed as regards these other meanings of TAS and TwTAe that sehatover the meaning 
they are taken to have they do not render the verses consistent unless the Parniménia . arrangement 13 
accepted. I lay emphasis not so much on the meaning of the words Waf® and WYA° ason the fact 
that the verses yield consistent sense only when construed ina way such as I have suggested. 
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In these passages the post seems to mean that with the commencement of the. Spring ( ee: 
warrga ) the Dakshindyana, t.c., the Sun’s southward journey, came to an end and the 
Udagayana, i.e., thé Sun's northward march, commenced. The Sun is said to be desirous of 
going to the North ( Praag: ) and therefore to have had “his horses turned back’ 
( aftafaaatrem: ). In the verse from the Kumdra, the Sunis said to be ‘ready to proceed ’ 
towards the North ( wea wee). All this clearly shows that according to the poet the time 
of the commencement of the Udagayana coincided with the time of the commencement of 


the Spring. Now if we look to the Indian Calendars we see therein that the Dakshinayana 
ends on some day in the month of Pausha , this day which is caHed the aacarmAy day 


(the day of the Sun’s entering the: Makara Rasi) generally corresponds to the 13th or 14th 
January every year. This is the conventional ending of the Dakshindyana. Actually it 
ends on the 23rd of December every year, 1.e., about 21 days earlier than the supposed 
Makara-sanhkramana. Next, the Spring ( taza ) really begins with the Aaa Soe ( the 
Sun entering the Mina Radi), i.e, abouttwo months after the Makara-sankramana ; this 
generally takes place in the month of Phélguna. 5 How are we then to reconcile what 
Kalidésa says with the present-day facts as we observe them ? 


A similar discrepancy is visible in the description of the hot season ( dyeq). Inthe 
16th Sarga the poet describes the Grishma and the following are the opening verses :— . 


MANET CATT AM ATAT HT HAT TETAS ETE LA | 
Froarrararganarseaa 1a: Prarre ferirreey | a i 
NIM SEeTAAIaRT Aya wera arys | 
arrears acrge feagit tarai TAH |! Ve II 


The first verse describes the advent of the Grishma. For our purpose the second verse is 
more important; it is thus translated by Mr. Nandargikar :—‘‘ The Sun having come 
back near from that side of the Equator which is marked by: Agastya, the northern quarter 
began to produce the oozing of snow en the mountaii! Him 4laya as though it were a flow 
of tears cool with joy.” The point to be noted here is this: When the Grishma set in ( ya: 
aywara ), the Sun came back (afte) near ( aay_ ) the North from the South in which 
the star Canopus rises and sets ( BT TRETM ETT TAT )} What is meant by the Sun coming 
back near the North is that the Sun came nearer the Celestial Equator, to the South of it, 
and was 2bout to cross it after a month‘erso. So far as the poet himself is concerned, he 
is consistent in these two descriptions of the Vasanta and the Grishma: ‘To reach the 
Equetor from the Vernal Equinox the Sun takes three months. If acsording to the poet 
the advent ofthe Vasanta coincides with the commencement of the Udagayana, it is clear 
the Grishmz will commence one month before the Sun crosses the Equator; because the 
Vasanta lasts two months. Thus the poet can very well say that the Sun is near the 
North when the Grishma sets in. When the Eyuator is crossed the Sun will be in the 
North. If we now turn to the Indian Oalendar we find that the Grishma commences 
one month after the Sun has crossed the Eyuator. Of the six months that the Sun takes 
for the northward journey, the first two constitute the Sisira season ; the next two the 
Vasanta and the last two the Grishmz. * The Equator is crossed during the Vasanta, one 
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5 TI have calculated on the basis of the Amdnta arrangement of months. Parnimdnta arrangement 
will involve slight changes ; but it will not affect my point, namely, that the Spring commences two 
months after - the Udagayana begins. 
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month after its advent; and one month after the srossing the Grishma commences. 


The northernmost point of the journey is reached (that is te say the Udagayana ends) at the 
end of the Grishma.' — ) 

















Thus in the case of the Grishma also as in the oase of the Vasantia, a difference of twa 
months is to be seen. According to the poet the Grishma begins two months after the 


Udagayana’ begins; while according te the Calendar it bogins four months after tbe 
beginning of the Udagayana. 


The question is how to explain this discrepancy. 


I should like to have one point made clear for those who may attempt to solve the 
question. It may be thought that the discrepancy van be explained away by taking inte 
consideration the effects of the Precession of the Equinoxes and then calculating the dif- 
ference that has crept in during the period intervening between KAlidisa and the present 
generation. But so far as I can see the question appears to be insoluble on purely astrono- 
mical and mathematical calculations, simply because of the wrong assumptions which the | 
poet seems to have made. The following are my reasons.—The ohenomenon of seasons 
does not depend upon and therefore is not produced by the Precession of the Equinoxes. 
Seasons are caused, by the variations in the severity of the heat generated by the rays of the Sun, 
and this depends exclusively on the Sun’s position relative te the Earth alone. Whenthe 
Sun reaches the southernmost point (that is, when the Dakshinaiyana ends) the Sun’s rays 
produce the minimum amount of heat; therefore about that time there must occur the 
cold seasons. In other words, the two months preceding the Sun’s reaching the Vernal 
Equinox and the two months following are hound to be cold months; and these correspond 
to the Hemanta and the Sisira seasons of the Indian Calendar, The preceding two months 
comprise the Hemania and the following the Sisira, The Precession of the Equinoxes does 
not affect the heat-producing capacity of the Sun’s rays. What it does is that it 
causes an apparently retrograde movement on the part of the Sun along the Celestial Equa- 
tor. This no doubt leads to a change in the time of the commencement of the seasons but 
indirectly and in a way having no bearing of the question before us. For instance, about 
6000 years before, the Vasanta might have been beginning in the month Maérgagirsha, 
whereas it now begins in Phaigune ; but then there must have been a corresponding change 
in the time for the end of the Dakshinayana and the beginning of the Udagayana, which must 
have been, occurring two months earlier, t.¢.,in the month Agvina. So that even then a period 
of two months must be intervening between the close of the Dakshindyana and the advent 
of the Vasanta. I therefore think that in this instance Kalidisa cannot be justified on purely 
mathematical grounds. On what other ground he can, if at all, be justified I leave to scholars 
te decide; I only hope this our premier poet of India does find some justification at the 
hands of some able scholar. 


A few other astronomica! allusions that may throw light on the question I propose 
to discuss in the next note. 


| (To be continued.) 
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6 Of course all this is according to the conventions of the Indian Calendars. Accurate caleula- 
tions will show that the beginning of the Vasanta, the crossing of the Celestial Equator by the Sun and such 
other events, will have to be antedated by about 21 days in each case. But as [ have said above this 
change will not affect my argument, as the change will have to be made throughout and its effects in one 
place will’be neutralised by those in the other. 
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- vARTTA —THE ANCIENT HINDU ECONOMICS, ' 
BY NARENDRA NATH, LAW, Sgp., M.A., B.L.; Caourra. 
(Continued from p. 241.) 


- Comeluusion: 


Thus it appears that a branch of learning for the study of wealily developed im India, 
the time of its emergence being roughly indicated. by the fact that it is first. referred to in 
the Réméyana and was posterior to the allotment of particular occupations to the Varsya: 
easte. In, Greece, it was Aristotle who. first reached the conception of a special science or 
art of wealth in the fourth century’s.c., though stray thoughts on the material concerns. 
of life had. commenced. to be expressed by earlier writers. The emergence of Vaértté in 
India as &. distinct branch of learning was very probably earlier than. Aristotle’s conception 
of a similar branch of learning in Greece. The Chaldeans had: reached a high degree of 
excellence in agriculture and their methods had been transmitted. to the Greeks and Arabs: 
and it is likely that they left.in their libraries clay treatises on agriculture which are all 
lost to us. The “Nabatzan Agriculture” appears to be the only work that seems to 
contain a reflection of the methods of agriculture. We have, however, no evidence-to show 
that the Chaldeans had developed a branch of learning devoted tothe study of the materia] 
interests.of the people. As to China, Dr. Chen Haun-Chang’s work makes it clear that 
many economic concepts and principles were imbedded in the writings of Confucius and 
his disciples, but he does not make out that the great philosopher was the originator of a 
distinct subject of study, conducive to the preservation and improvement of the material 
concerns: of. life. In India, this branch of learning developed early on the soil and was. 

mtended to give a scientific direction to the economic activities of the people: This literary 
type taking its rise in the triple occupatien of the Vaisya caste included at first within its 
acope three occupations alone, viz., agriculture, cattle-regring, and trade. References to this. 
branch of learning lie scattered not only in Sanskrit literature from the epies downwards 
but also in.Buddhist and Jaina works which point to the wide currency acquired by the 
subject in early times. In the Kalpa-Sutra, for instance, the Arhat Rishabha “ during his. 
reign taught, for tho benefit of the people, the seventy-two-sciences, . . . . the sixty-four 
accomplishments of women, the hondred atts, and the three occupations of men.”45 The 
three occupations are evidently the: ‘wall-fchown: triplet ‘agriculture, cattle-rearing, and 
trade,” which we find expressly ihentioned in the Milinda-Pafiha as “ kasi, vanijja, 
gorakkha ”;45 and the teaching of these ‘occupations implies that vdrtid in its primary 
sense had risen to bea division of learning. 


The scope of this science of wealth after its fullest expansion came to. embraae all the, 
branches of knowledge bearing on wealth and stood side by side with the three other 
divisions of human knowledge,—Anviksiki, Trayi and Dandaniti. These four literary types: 





% Karmpa-Sttra (SBE., vol. xxii), p. 282, Prof. H. Jacobi commenting on the passage says: ‘‘The 
arts, ae those of the potter, blacksmith, painter, weaver, and barber, each of which five principal arts is 
subdivided into twenty branches, are inventions and must be taught; while the occupations, agriculture, 
trade, ke, have everywhere developed, as it were, of themecives ” (the italics are mine). The last remark in 
thie passage does not seem to be justified; for “‘ the three occupations of men” mentioned by the: 
Kalpa-Stire refer evidently to “ agriculture, eattle-rearing and trade.” ' 


* Milinda-Patha (Trenckner’s ed.), p. 178. 
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divided among themselves the whole field of human knowledge, and may, from this stand 
point, be considered ae standing on the same level of importance ; but from the other 
view-point, from which Kautilya looks at them, viz., the creation of conditions that make 
the pursuit of learning possible, Dandaniti (Polity) is given the first place on account of 


the peace and order it brings about in the State and thereby makes it possible for th 
people to pursue the other branches of learning‘? . 
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Epigraphic confirmation of. the existence of Vértid as a brarich of learning and its 
teaching by professors in’ college cones from a South- Indian Inscription 48 which 
records that in the Sthangundéru agrahdra “ were Frofessors skilled in medicine, in 
sorcery (or magic), in logic, in the art of distorting people by incantation, in cme . 
the use of weapons, in sacrificing, . . . . . and in the art of cookery to eae the 
meals. While its groves put to shame the groves of N andana, such was the glory of that 
great agrahdra that all the surrounding country prayed to be taught in the four Vedas 
their six vedéngds, the three rival divisions of mimdwsd, the iarka and other sonnected 
aciences, the eighteen great purdnas, the making of numerous verses of praise, the art of 
architecture, the arts of muste and dancing, and in the knowledge of all the four divisions of 
learning which were possessed by the Brahmans of the Sthanagundiru agrahéra.”’ 
The four divisions of learning mentioned in the passage imply vértté as one of them, and 
some of the arts that have already been classed under vértid have also been separately 
mentioned as beg taught in the agrahdra. The inscription belongs probably to the 
12th century 4.D. and testifies to the fact that up to that time at least, vértié as a 
branch of learning did not yet become in India the unfamiliar or obsolete subject of 
later years. | 


[ Notz.—Some of the important Catalogues of manuscripts have been consulted first- 
hand instead of through Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum in view of the definitive and 
descriptive details that such consultation ‘can furnish. 


There are chapters in the Purdnas and other Sanskrit works like the Vishnudharmottara 
devoted to various topies of Vdrtta. As these chapters do not require any special mention, 
they have been omitted in the Lists. 


There are a good many MSS. on minerals and their chemical actions mentioned ‘in 
Dr. P. C. Roy’s History of Hindu Chemistry and Dr. B. N. Seal’s Positive Sciences of the 
Ancient Hindus. Only those portions, if any, of the MSS. that treat of the processes by 
which they can be reduced into raw materials for the production of articles of commercial 
value can come within. the scope of Varttd. 


It is not possible to discuss the dates of the various works mentioned here. Apart 
from the difficulty of the task itself, a good many of the works are out of reach and 
perhaps not available for copying or consultation. It cannot be denied that some of them 
are of recent composition but even these may be the lineal descendants of the older oneg 
in which latter, however, the treatment of their respective subjects might be seen in greater 
freedom from influences which, multiplied by the lapse of time, tend to put it away from 
its ancient orthodox line. } | 


% Seo Kaufiltya, Bk. I, Vidyd-Samuddeiah, p. 7. 
# Sil6—-s6sana at Taldagundy, No. 103 (L..Rice’s Mysore Inscriptions, p. 397), 
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LIST I. 
_ Available Manuscripts on Vartta or its Sub-Topies. 


(1) Manushyélayachandriks.—<“ Tachchu-Sdstra, a primer of architecture in 65 stanzas 
with Malayalam translation and notes.” 


A supplementary catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali and Prdkrit books in the Library of 
the British Museum (acquired during the years 1892-1906) by L. D. Barnett, 
p. 715. 


(2) Mayasilpa or Artisan’s Manual by Maya.—Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. 


in the palace of Tanjore picpate for the Madras Government by A.C. Burnell, 
(1880), p. 62. 


(3) Rajagrihanirm4na.—‘‘ On architecture.”’ bid, p. 62. 


(4) Ratnapariksha.—‘‘On gems and their qualities, etc. Some described are 
imaginary.” Jbid, p. 141. 

(5) Vastu-Ratnavali, compiled by Jova Nath Jotishi— A treatise on house- -building 
and the religious observances connected with it.” Ibid, p. 154. 


(6) Vastusankhya, deposited with Pandit Syémicharana, Benaresye—“< An extract of 
Todarananda, very rare, complete and incorrect.” 


Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in N. W. P. compiled by order of Government, Part IX, 
printed (1885) by Pandit Sudhakara Dvivedi, Librarian, Benares Sanskrit 
College, p. 56. 


(7) Vastu-Raja-Vallabha, by Mandanasttradhira.—‘A treatise on Vastu.” 
Remark zbid. Ibid, p. 56. , 


(8) Vastu-Viechara, by Visvakarman, deposited with Gaurinatha Sastri, 
“A treatise on Vastu; very old, complete and correct.’”’ Ibid, p. 56, 


Benares.— 


(9) Vastu-Pradipa, by Vasudeva, deposited with Umasankara Misra, Azamgarh,— 
_ “Rare, recent, complete and correct.” Jbid, Pt. X, p. 56, No. 1. 


(10) Vastu-Prakasa, deposited with Balabhari Sapre, Benares.—Remark ibid. 
Ibid, p. 56, No. 2. 


(11) Aparajitavastu-Sastram, by Visvakarman, in the possession of Manisahkara 
Bhatta, Surat.—Calalogue of Sanskrit MSS. contained in the private libraries of 
Gujarat, Kdthiavad, Kachchh, Sindh and Khandesh, No. 3 (compiled under the 
superintendence of G. Bihler by order of Government, printed at the Indu 
Prakasa Press, Bombay, 1872), p. 276, No.1. 


(12) Jnanaratnakobha, by Visvakarman, in the possession of Acharatalal Vaidya, 
Ahmedabad.—lJbid, p. 276, No, 8. 


(13) PrasAdanukirtanam, Author not mentioned. In the possession of Gopal Rao, 
Milegamva.—On Silpa. Ibid, p. 276, No. 4. 


(14) Rajavailabha-Tika, deposited with Nirbhayaram Mali,—Jbid, p. 276, No. 6. 
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(15) Kriyasarh grahe-Pasjika, _— cA catalogue of ietials By Kuladatta, It Sinister: 
among other things, instructions for the selection of a site for the construction 

of a Vib&ra and also rules for building a a dwolling-house.”’ 


The Sanskrit Buddhist [ateraiure of Nepal by R. L. Mitra, 1882, p. 105, 
No. B. 23. 


ae) Ratnapariksh4.—*“ On the merits and defects of precious stones and jewels of 
Buddha Bhatt&ich&ryya. The articles noticed are diamond, pearl, emerald, 
carbuncle, ruby, sapphire, lapis lazuli, bhishma (?), crystal and coral. The 
‘work is in Sanskrit verse and its meaning is explained in Newart prose. AS 
usual in Sanskrit works of this Class, great importance is attached to goud and 
ill luck the jewels are calculated to bring on under particular astrological and 
other circumstances.” Jbtd, p. 291, No. B. 50. 

(17) Rajavallabha-Mandana, by Mandana_ Sftradhara (age 1578 Samvat, com- 
plete).— On architecture. In the colophon it is stated that Mandana, a 
Satradhéra or architect who was in the service of Kumbhakarna, king of 
Medapita, composed the work and by his devotion to Ganapati and to his 
teacher and the propitiation of the Goddess of Learning he expounded the art 
of building as taught by the Munis. (EE., Appendix II.) Medapiéta is Mevad 
and a king of the name of Kumbha ruled over the country according to Tod 
from A.D. 1419 to 1469. He had a taste for the arts and constructed many 
temples as well as strongholds. It is not unlikely therefore he had in his service 
persons who read the literature of architecture and who could compose such 
treatises as the one under notice.”’ 


Report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency during the 
year 1882-83 by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, p. 86, No. 404. 

(18) Padapavivaksha. Author not mentioned. Place of deposit (henceforth written 
P. D.) Narasimhacharyya of Kumbhaghonam,—‘ Subject—Dohada”’ (nourish- 
ment of plants). List of Sanskrit MSS, in private libraries of S, India by 
Gustav Oppert, Vol. II, p. 371, No, 6333. 

(19) Vrikshadohada. Author not mentioned. P. D, Tadakamalla Venkata Krishvarayar 
of Tiruvallikeni.—ZJbid, Vol. II, p. 223, No. 3271. 

(20) Vriksh@yurveda. Author not mentioned. P, OD. Ta akamalla Venkata 
Krishnarfyar of Tiruvallikeni.—Jbid, Vol. HW, p. 223, No. 3272. 

(21) SasyAnanda. Author not mentioned. P. D. same as above.—‘‘Subject--Krishi 

*éastra.”’ Ibid, Vol. II, p. 223, No, 3289. 
(22) Ratnalakshana. Author not mentioned. P. D. Maharaja of Travancore.—/bid, 
« Vol, I, 478, No. 6161. 

(38) Ratnadipariksh4, P. D. Pichchudikshitar of Akhilandapuram.— 
Ratnasastra.” Ibid, Vol, TI, p. 320, No. 5253. 

(24) Aikanssdstra. Author not mentioned.”*P, D, Virasvami Aiyangar of Siva- 
ganga.—‘* Subject—Silpa.” bid, Vol. I, p. 228, No, 2499. ‘ 

(25) Kasyapiya, by Kasyapa. P. D. Saikarachfrya-matbani of Kumbhaghonam,— 
“ Subject—Silpa.” bid, Vol. I, p. 399, No. 6836. 
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(26) Kapaédijalasthanalakshana, Author not mentioned. P. D,. Mahiraja of Travan- 
core.— Subject—Silpa.” Jbid, Vol, I, p. 467, No. 5941. 

(27) Kshetranirmanavidhi. Author not -mentioned. P. D. R&ajé of Cochin at 
Tiruppunittura.—“ Subject—Silpa.” Jbid, Vol. I, p. 254, No, 2811, | 

(28) Grihapithika. Author not mentioned. P. D. S. Kodanda, Rimé4vadhénapantulu 
of Vijayanagaram.—‘ Subject—Silpa.”’ Ibid, Vol. I, p. 545, No. 7544, 

(29) Gopuraviménadilakshana. Author not mentioned. P. D. Archakayog&nanda- 
bhatta of Melakota. —“ Subject—Silpa.” Jbid, Vol. II, p. 259, No, 4009. 


(80) Chakras4stra. Author not mentioned. P. D. Sagi Narasayya of Karempudy 
(Palnid Talak).—‘“ Subject—Silpa.”’ Ibid, Vol. II, p. 200, No. 2793. 

(81) Chitrapata. Author not mentioned. P.D, Athakopacharyyar of Vanamabalai in 
Nanhguneri, Tinnevelly District.—‘ Subject—Silpa,” Ibid, Vol. I, p- 440, 
No, 5426. | 


(82) Jalargala. Author not mentioned. P. D. Subrahmanya dikshitar of Chidam- 
baram.—‘‘ Subject—ilpa.” Ibid, Vol. II, No. 461, 

(88) Jalargala, by Varfhamihira. P. D. Tadakamala Venkatakrishnayar of Tiruvalli- 
keni.—Jbid, Vol. I, p. 217, No. 3146. 

(34) Jalargalayantra. Author not mentioned. P. D, Same as above.—*‘ Subject— 
Silpa.”” Ibid, Vol. II, p. 217, No. 3147. 

(85) Devélayalakshana. Author not mentioned, P. D, Mahéraj& of Travancore,— 
‘‘ Subject—Silpa.”’ Ibid, Vol. I, p. 470, No, 5998. 

(86) Dvaralakshanapatala. Author not mentioned, P. D. Same as 
‘‘Subject—Silpa.” Jbid, Vol. I, p. 470, No, 6003. 

(87) Pakshimanushyélayalakshana, Author not mentioned. P, D, Same as above.— 


‘¢ Subject—Silpa.” The construction of aviaries dealt with in this MS. is 
likely to be interesting. Jbid, Vol. I, p. 471, No. 6030. 


(88) Prasddakalpa. Author not mentioned. P. D. Mandadi Kondoyya Pantulu Vija- 
yanagaram, Vizagapatam District.—‘ Subject—Silpa.”’ Jbid, Vol. II, p. 522, 
No, 7064. a | 

(89) Prasddalakshana. Authornot mentioned, P. D. Maharaja of Travancore.— 
“ Subject—Silpa.” Ibid, Vol, I, p. 473, No. 6056. 

(40) Présadalakshana, by Varihamihira. P. D. R&ja Vellariki Vetikataramasurya- 
prakééa Row of Ulukuru (Vissampeta Division),—‘‘ Subject-—Silpa,’* Ibid, Vol. 
II, p. 208, No. 2959. 


(41) Prashdalaik@ralakshana. Author not mentioned. P. D. Mab&éraéja of Travan- 
core,—‘‘ Subject-—Silpa.”’ Ibid, Vol, II, p. 473, No. 6057. | 
(42) Valipithalakshana, P. D. Same as above‘ Subject—Silpa.” Jbid, Vol. I, 
pp. 473, No. 6059. 
(48) Manushydlayachandrik®, by Arunadatta. P. D. Mah&raéja of Travancore. 
MS. No. 1 of this List bears this name but its author has not been 
mentioned,—“ Subject—Silpa.” Ibid, Vol. I, p. 475, No. 6108, 
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(44) Manushyélayalakshana. Author not mentioned. P. D. Maharaj& of Travan- 
core.—‘‘Subject—Silpa.”’ Ibid, Vol. I, p. 475, No. 6109. 

(45) Marjchipatala. Author not mentioned, P. D. Anvasvami of Srivilliputtur, 
Tinnevelly District.— Subject—Silpa.” Lbid, Vol. I, p. 448, No. 5610. 

(46) Manakathana, Author not mentioned —-‘ Subject—-Silpa.” Ibid, Vol. II, p. 478, 
No. 8070. 


(47) M@navavastulakshana. Author not mentioned. p. D. Mahfraja of Travan- 
core.—‘‘ Subject—Silpa.”” Ibid, Vol. I, p. 476, No. 6125. 

(48) M&anavaséra. Author not mentioned. P. D, Samanhachari of Srimashnam, 
Chidambaram Taluk. According to Aufrecht's Catalogus Catalogorum, it is 
same as Manaséra.—“‘ Subject—bilpa.” Ibid, Vol. I], p. 31, No. 532. 

(49) M&nasa (perhaps Manastfra). P. D, Puligadda Aruvachala Gaétri of Kottapeta 
(Vijayanagaram), Vizagapatam District. ‘“ Subject—Silps.” Jbid., Vol. U 
p. 518, No. 6976. : 

(50) Rathalakshana, Author not mentioned, P. D. Archakayogénanda-bhatta of 
Melkota.—‘‘ Subject —Silpa.”’ Jbid, Vol. II, p. 264, No, 4124. 


’ 


(51) V stu-Chakra. Author not mentioned, P, D. Raja of Vijayanagram, Vizaga- 
pata:n District,—‘ Subject—Silpa.”’ Ibid, Vol, 1. p. 538, No, 7397. 

(52) Vastu-Lakshana, Author not mentioned. P. D. MaharajA of Travancore, — 
“ Snobject—Silpa.”” Ibid, Vol. I, p. 480, No. 6198. 

(58) Vastu-Vidy&. Author not mentioned. P. D, Mahéraji of Travencore,— 
“ Subject—Silpa.” bid, Vol. I, p. 480, No. 6199. 

(54) Vastu-S4stra, by Sanat Kumara, P. D. Paravastu Venkatarapgicharyar of Visa- 
khapattana, Vizagapatam District. -—‘ Subject-—-Silpa.” Lbid, Vol. I, yp. 580, 
No. 8239. 

(55) Vimana-Lakshana. Author not mentioned. P. 1D. Archakayoginanda bhatta 
of Melkota.—‘ Subject—Silpa.”’ Jbid, Vol. I, p. 266, No. 4150. 

(56) Visvakarmiya, by Visvakarma. P, D. Maharaja of Travaucore.—“ Subject— 
Silpa.”? Ibid, Vol. 1, p. 480, No. 6207. 

(57) Silpa-Sastra. Author not mentioned, BP. D. ArcLakayoginanda bhatta of 
Melkota.—-Zbid, Vol. TI, p. 267, No. 4187. 

(58) Silparthasara. Author not mentioned, P. D. Anobilejiyar of Kanchipur 
(Conjeveram), Chingleput District.—“ Subject—Silpa.”” Jbid, Vol. I, p. 26, 
No. 248, 

(59) Shadvidiksandhana, Author not mentioned. P. D. Sagi Narasayya of 
Karempudi (Palnad Talak).—* Subject—ilpa.” bid, Vol. Il, p. 200, 
No. 2802. 

(60) Pitha-lakshana. Author not mentioned. P. D, Maharaja of .Travancore. 
“ Subject—Silpa.”’ Ibid, Vol. I, p. 472, No. 6037. | 


(61) Pratimadravyadi-vacana. Author not mentioned. P. D. Auvasvami of Sriraigam, 
Trichinopoly District. ‘ Subject—Silpa.” bid, Vol. I, p. 490, No, 6384. 
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(62) Méla-stambita. Nimnaya —‘* On architepture ” (ace. to Aufrecht’s i a 


logorum, Pt. I, p. 464), Ibid, Vol, If, p. 202, No. 2486, 

(63) Kautuka-lakshana —‘‘ On Silpa.’ ’"—Ibid, Vol. II, p. 258, No. 3998. 

(64) Chatvarimsat-vidya (t.e., forty branches of learning). Jbid, Vol. II, p. 230, 
No. 3407. The subject being ‘mantra’ as mentioned by Oppert, we do not 
expect from it more than an enumeration of the branches of learning. _ 

(65) Arnsumanakalpa—‘“ On Silpa.” Burnell, 62>. Aufrecht (henceforth abbreviated 
into Au/f.), Pt, I, p.1. 

(66) Agaravinoda, by Durgasankara.—‘‘ On architecture.” N. W. 554. Auf., Pt. 1, 
p. 2. 

(67) Jayamidhavamanasoliasa, by Jayasimhadeva.—“On architecture.” Bik, 708 ; 

Bhk. 21; Poona, 202. Auf., Pt. I, p. 201. . | 

(68) Taralakshana.—‘‘ On sculpture.”’ Burnell, 62>. Auf., Pt. I, p. 229. 

(69) Mani-pariksha or Ratnapariksha, attributed to Agastya.—‘‘ Testing of precious 
stones.” L. 131. Auf:, Pt. 1, p. 420. 

(70) Manasara. It is being translated in the ‘‘Indian Architecture.” ‘On architec- 
ture.” Burnell, 62%, Taylor 1,71. Oppert IT, 532. Quoted by Ramraj. Auf, 
Pt. I, p. 452. 

(71) Ayadilakshana.—‘ On Silpa.’”’ Burnell, 62>. Auf., Pt. I, p. 52. 

(72) Aramadipraiishthipaddhati, by Gaig4ram Mahidakara.—On gardens. Hall, p. 4, 
Auf., Pt I, p. 53. | : 

(73) Kaideva.—This work may have some hearing on sicatease. —** On Botany.’ 
Quoted three times in the Nirnaya-sindhu, Auf., Pt..I, p. 128, 





(74) GrihanirGpanasamkshepa.—‘“ On architecture. » Kasin. 6, Auf., Pt. I. p. 157. 

(75) Chitrakarmaéilpas4stra or Brahmiyasilpa, —“On architecture.’’ Burnell, 62°, 
Auf., Pt. I, p. 187. a 

(76) ChitrasQtra.—‘‘ On painting, mentioned in Kuttanimata 23.” Auf., Pt. J, p. 187. 

(77) Jifna-Ratnakosha. “ On dilpa.”” B. 4. 276. Auf., Pt. I, p. 210. 

(78) Nava-Ratna-Pariksha, by noe eue Pandit.—‘‘ On gems.”’ Bik. 708. Auf., Pt. J, 
p- 281, , 

(79) Prasada-Dipiké.—‘‘ On architecture.’”’ Quoted in Madana-Pirijata. Auf., Pt. f, 
p. 364, | i 

(80) Mayfira-Chitraka or Meghamaélé or Ratnamala.—“ Indication of coming rain, 
famine or plenty, etc., from the appearance of the atmosphere. Attributed to 
Narada.”’ L. 2668, Report xxxvi, Pheh. 8, Quoted in Santiséra, Auf., Pt. 1, 
p. 432. : | 

(81) Martti-Lakshapa.—‘ On the forms of idols.” Rice 96. Auf., Pt. I, p. 464. 

(82) Ditto—From the Garudasamhiié. Burnell, 207>, Auf., Pt. I, p.-464. 

(83) Martti-Dhyana.—‘‘ On sculpture.’ Burnell, 62>, Auf., Pt. I, p. 464. 

(84) Ratna-Samuchehaya,—" On precious stones.” Bik. 708. Auf., Pt, I, p. 40]. 
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(85) Lakshana-Samuehchaya.—‘‘On tke features in imacce fF ccities.” Bik, 411 
(attributed to Hemadri). Kaim. 12. Quoted by Pom Adri in Dinatiaid 
p. §23, by Kamalakara, Oxf. °79 *, in Muhirta-diraka, Oxf. 326 ®, by Kkan- 
deraya in Paraéurdma-prakiéa. W. p. 312." Auf., Pt. I, p. 535. ) 

(86) Loha-Ratnakara.—« A work on metals.’’ Bp. p. 99. Auf, Pt. I, p 546. 

(87) Loharnava.—‘‘ A work on metals.” Sp. p. 99 Auf., Pt. I, p. 546, 

(88) Loha-Sasira.— Quoted hy Sivarama on Varavac atta, p. 198. Auf., Pt. I, p. 546. 

($9) Vastu-Nirmana.—‘‘ On architecture.” Pheh. y. Auf., Pt. 1, p. 568. | 








(90) Vastu-Prakata by Visvakarman,—“ (Qn architecture.” 


Auf, Pt. I, p. 568. 


Oudh, xii, 30, NP. x. 56. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


TH 

S. KRISHNASWAMI AILYANGAR. 
Archeology. Second Series, Madras. 
Modern Printing Works, Mount Road. 
Price, Rs. 3-12-0. 


THESr lectures striko me as an honest attempt 
to present tothe student tno actual facts as ascer- 
tained to date of the carliest known definite 
India without any trimmings. 
They are to my mind all the more valuable for that 
and all the more creditable to the lecturer, as he 


history cf South 


himaelf is a South Indian. Indeed he has gone 
out of his way to state all the fucts—epigrap hic 
or other that have come before him, so as not to 
allow “ patriotism to take command of evidence,” 


and he has tried to avoid the pitfall of making too 


much of epigraphical and too little of other forms 


of evidenco, Here, Iam entirely with him. 


I am glad to note that the author is aware that 
the old charge against Indian History of a total 
want of chronological data will gradually have to be 
abandoned as untenable. I am of those who believe 
in the establishment in due course of a set of chro- 
nological facts of a reliable character, in regard to 
early Indian History, and that the labours of 
contributors to such a Journal as this for gs0 many 
years will not rrove to have been in vain. In 
compiling a ‘ popular” history of India from 
the earliest times to the latest a few years ago, 
which had necessarily to be very brief, I felt 
myself astonished to find how very far towards 
® sufficiently definite chronology for general pur- 
poses scholars and researchers had gone in the last 
35 to 40 years. My own impression is, as an old 


student of history of all sorts, that if you know. 


®nough and understand enough of what ancient 


BEGINNINGS oF SoutH INDIAN History. By 
Madras Univer- 
sity Special Lectures on Indian History and 
The 
1918. 


writers meant to convey or report, you can dig 


actual facts of history out of almost any ancient 
records or writings. At any rate it is worth the 
while of seholars to enter on the study of the 
old ocuments in this spirit, fo- 
time be duly rewardod. 


they will in 


Patience and time will solve most puzzles and 
explain historical references in the most unlikely 
places. Thirty-five years ago 1 collected 
began to publish the Leyends of the Punjab, taken 
down verbatim from wandering bards, and one 
of the early heroes, with «very kind of folktale 
fastened on to his memory, wes Raja Sirkap. At 


and 


that time no one knew and no one could conjee- 
ture who was referrd to. Wo know that 
Sirkap was one of the cities on the site of Tuxila 
and that the modecin Punjabi bard is still yor- 
petuating in his own fortutle the memory of the 
actual SAka and perhaps Indo-Bactrian rulers of 
that spot in the centuries round the commence. 
ment of the Christian era. 


now 


I notice that the author lays no claim to great 
antiquity for the history of Southern India. In 
the present state of knowledge perhaps this is wise, 
but I cannot help thinking that as time goes we 
shall find that this canbe properly carried back 
further than is now recognised. Civilisation-- and 
therefore history-—-must have been very old therr, 


In a brief notice like this it is impossivle to 
enter into any argument on details and I content 
myself with expressing gratitude for what the 
book contains—much that is of real value to 
students, especially to the younger sort, and much 
that every mature student can take seriously into 
consideration. 


R. C, TEMPLE, 
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HOME OF KALIDASA. 

In the K4vyddarsa Dandin contrasts between 
two schools of Sanskrit poetry, the Vaidarbha and 
the Gaudtya (I vs. 40-100). The ten qualities 
Slesha, prasdda, samata, ete. are, according to him 
characteristic of the former. But they are not so 
with the poets of the latter who seldom observe 
them. The great difference that lies between 
the two schools, is illustrated by Dandin with re- 
ference to certain specific examples. He first cites 
a passage from the Vaidarbha school and then by 
way of contrast cites another from the Gauca 
school. 

‘To explain the prasdda guna Dandm (J, v. #5) 
BUYS : 

“ TSTETN, TAA HTT TS 
aan went aardifa vader Ta: ||” | 

The expression ‘lakehma lakshmt™ tanoti’ is a 
fragment. of the following verse of Sakuntala :' 


Cats tama waa 
afsaTare fenretean aeat aaa |” 
The mere fact that Dandin quotes Kalidasa to 
illustrate the Vaidarbha school of poetry is not so 


important, for he is regarded as a pre-eminently 


Vaidarbha poet by other rhetoricians to. ? What 
is however, more ifmportant is that we get, from 
hima valuable hint in regard to tho part of the 
country to which tho greatest poet of India belorg- 
ed. In the Kdvyddarsa (I, vs. 44, 46, 54, 60, SS), 
the poets of the two schools aro qualified by such 
udjectives as Gaudail, Gaudiyaih aud Adikshe 4dty- 
dnim, and Vaidarbhaih and Daékshinityih respec- 
tively. From this, itis clear that according to 
Dandin the poets of these two sci.ools were also 
inhabitants of the two countries after which they 
were designated. This is also the view taken by 
the author of the commentary called Hyridayan- 
yuma published by Rao Bahadur M. Ratgacharya 
from Madraa,* To silence those who would argue 
that Kalidisa might as well have imitated the 
Vaidarbha sehool without having anything to do 
with the Vaidarbha country, it is necessary to 
point out that the sense which we put forward 
here is also corroborated by the early rhetorician 
Vamana, whe flourished in the 8th or 9th century 
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a.p, According to him, rfti_ means Vi séshta-pada- 


rachan@ (1, ii, 7), and is of three kinds, the 
Vaidarbhi, Gaudi and the Pajchdli: 


Car Sur daft mstar waqrest Sta |” 4 
After stating this Vamana 5 writés: 


© Poatearrgs reagreien ss: RPA BaTSe 
Taare: b Ad, ane Praaifey seene- 


terre freiiteqagmeg area: afetrierr- 
reg ase aeaaren | a gare: Pafezea- 


fara aaa (”’ 

The substance of the forégoing passage is that 
each school took the name of the country in which 
The poets of a country developed 
one particular style of poetry and that parti- 
cular style became peculiar to that country. 
This led to the rise of the various schools and _ this 


‘was why they were designated after the names of 


countries. Thus according to Vamana who no 


doubt represents the current tradition of his age, 


,the Vaidarbha school was established in Vidarbha 


which, according to Cunningham, roughly corres- 
ponds with the territory ‘extending from near 
on the Tapti end Nander on the 
Godavari to Ratanpur in Chattisgarh, and the 
Nowagadha near the source of the Makfinadi,”’ ° 


Burhanpur 


According to Vamana the Vaidarbha school is 
superior to all other sister-schools by reason of its 
being samayra-gund, tvé., possessing all the ten 
qualities of poetry, o7as, prasdda, etc. To illustrate 
this Vamana quotes’ the wellknown stanza from 
Sékuntaia : Gahantammahishé nipinasalilam 
$rinqair-muhus-tadiam,”” This quotation, 
immediately following the above definite state- 
merit of 


ete. 


the author, that the Vaidarbha school 
means that school which originated in Vidarbha, 
seems to denote that Vamana believed Kélidisa to 
have been a native of Vidarbha. ®& This tradition, 
recorded again by an author who fomes only 
a few centuries after Kalidisa, must be looked 
upon as the most valuable piece of evidence we 
hitherto had, im fixing the home of the great 
poet. 


N. G. Magumpan. 


"1 This has been brought to our notice by Dr. Barnett—JRAS., 1905, p. 535. 
* Gopendra Triptrahara Bhfipila, » commentator of Vamana, quotes the following fragment 


ofa verse—Vaidarbhariti-samdarbhe Kéaliddaah 
dition, p. 18. 


* Kiovyddarsa, p. 28. 
8 Ancient Geography of India, p. 526. 


ai 


pragalbhate— Kdvydlat kdrasttra, 


4 Kavydlam kiva-sitra, p. 16. 


Vidyabilasa Prese 


5 Ibid, p. 17. 
? Kavydlan-kara-sitra, p. 18. 


® It should be noticed here that M. M. Pandit Haraprasad Sfstri mainly depending onthe flora 
of Kalidisa concludes that the poet must have belonged to W. Milwa.—JBORS. 1915, p. 15. | 
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_SIDE-LIGHTS ON OMICHUND | 

te Meet a oh 
, An Beho of the I nirigqueg, before Plassey. 
rb ", : 
“Ry SIR RICHARD CARNAG TEMPLE, Br. 


Hh LS a a ; 

SOME years ago Sir George Forrest, in the course of bis researches into the life-story of 

ee Robert Clive, foudd among the Clive MSS belonging to his descendant, the Earl of 

Powis, two documents in Armenian (Plates I and Tl). Plate I shows an original letter 

addressed to Agha Petros“and signed in the Panjabi character, “ Amirchand ” (Omichund). 

Plate IT shows an unsigned copy of it, with a footnate, ‘ Gost MAGA ionanlis Iota” 
Neithet dotumetit bears a date. 


There is nothing to show why Clive should have got possession of both ee original 
and the copy and have so carefully preserved them. beyond the fact that the letter is addressed 
to Agha Petros and indicates that he and Omichund were closely connected in some trans- 
action of a confidential nature with Wach, a legitimate Bengali furm forthe name of William 
Watts, the Chief of the East India Company » Factory at Kasinbazar from 1752 to 1758. 
But a reference to the Orme MSS. preserved at the tudia Office supplies the explanation. 


During the collection of matter for his //istury of the Military Transactions of the British 
Nation in Indostan, Orme laid under contribution all the great actors inthe drama of the 
foundation ef our Indian Empire. including Clive and his immediate associates, and had 
copies and translations made of the papers and information supplied to him. Among a 
serios of letters written by William Watts to Colonel Clive between the 29th December 1756 
and the 27th June 17572 is a letter, dated the Sth June 1757, covering the Armenian document 
under discussion ; but in order to understand both the document aud its covering letter, it 
is necessary to review briefly the situation in Bengal at that period. 


The events leading up to the determination of Suraju’ddanla, Nawab Governor of 
Bengal, to oust the British from his jurisdiction have been ably set forth by Mr. 8. (. Hill 
in the Introduction to his Bengal in 1756-57. From this it appears that in May 1756 orders 
were issuod for the seizure of Kasimbazar Factory,” of which Williaga Watts, then an old 
servant of the Company, had been Chief since 1752. On the Ist June, Rai Durlabh, the 
Nawaib’s diwén, attempted to force his way into the Factory, but meeting with resistance, 
he treacherously persuaded Watts on the following day to pay a complimentary visit to the 
Nawab at Murshidabad. Watts was seized and the Factory was subsequently surrendered 
by Matthew Collett, the next senior official. 

Then occurred the Tragedy of tho Black Hole and the capture of Calcutta on the 
20th-2Zlst June, and meanwhile Watts and Collett were kept with others of the Company's 
servants, in prison at Murshidabad, and subjected-to much insult until the 24th June, when 
the Chiefs of the French and Dutch Factories at Chandernagore and Chinsurah obtained their 
liberty for them and became sureties for their appearance when required by the Nawab. 
They Yepaired to Chandernagore where they remained until the 13th August, when they 
joined the surviving members of the Bengal Council at Fulta on the Higli, whither the refugees 
from Calcutta had fled. © | 
s—ethonesinprepresinhnrssineshienneeennineatnenmensnahnaaneateetht et 

1 Orme M&S., India, Vol. IX, pp. 2265-2317. 

* Close to Murshidahad, the NawAb's headquartors 
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On the 20th August 1756 Watts was appointed a member of the locally ponstituied 
Secret Committee of the Bengal Council, the other members being Roger Drake, the Bengal 
President, Major James Killpatrick, the ehtef military officer, and J. Z. Holwell, the hero 
of the Black Hole. Immediately after the arrival of Admiral Watson’s squadron with 
Colonel Clive for the relief of Calcutta, bringing orders from the Court of Diréctors in England 
for the foundation of a regularly appointed Select Secret Committee,’ Watts became one of 
its members and attended its first meeting on the 12th December 1756. 





Calcutta was retaken on the 2nd January 1757 and Roger Drake reinstated as 
President. Then followed the attack on Hfgli and a Treaty with the Nawab on the 9th 
February. One of the conditions privately accepted was that the British should havea 
representative at the Nawab's Court, and Watts was selected for the office. His appointment 
was agrecable to Suriju’ddaula, who considered him a weak man, but Clive and the Bengal 
Council judged him fit for the post, being very well versed in the country language, andin 
their politics and customs.’’ His position was a delicate one. He was charged to effect 
by diplomacy the fulfilment of the Treaty and all the objects which the Council had in view, 
such as complete restitution for losses sustained and a guarantee that no fortification should 
be erected on the river below Calcutta. . 


Watts was accompanied by a native adviser and agent, a Hindu merchant at Calcutta 
named Amir Chand, but known to contemporary Europeans and ever since as Omichund. 
He was a Panj&bi who for many years had acted as an agent for the English in their annual 
investment of Indian goods in Bengal, chiefly saltpetre.* There were constant disputes with 
him and the other merchants who contracted with the Company, and in consequence, the 
Bengal Council changed its policv in 1753 and began to deal directly with the producers at 
the various “ aurungs ”’ (factories) without the intervention of agents.® AlthoughrOmichund 
continued to be the medium for the supply of certain goods, chiefly again saltpetre, this 
proceeding on the part of the Council naturally affected his friendly feelings towards the 
English and threw him into the arms of the native government, especially as he had been held 
in high esteem by * Alivardi Khan, Suraju’ddaula’s grandfather and iinmediate predecessor. 


Apparently Omichund miscaleulated his influence with the young Nawab and therefore 
deemed it wise to regtin the favour of the English, for from the time of the expulsion of the 
Company’s servants from Calcutta he used every effort to render himself invaluable to 
the Secret Committee. This, however, did not prevent the Bengal Council from issuing 
an order in January 1757 for the sequestration of his goods on suspicion of his complicity in 
the proceedings leading up to the Black Hole episode, but as no direct proof could be found,® 
the order was rescinded. Omichund then induved Clive to take action on his behalf, with 
the result that he was allowed to accompany Watts to Murshidabad, on the 17th ‘February 
1757,7 as confidential adviser and agent, and from the letters of Watts preserved among 
the Orme MSS., he at first appears to have justified Clive’s confidence in his loyalty. ; 


eerrnereere nny sic mR 








geht eee ediaee oy. haa ae pe: Veghees, — het 
* Afterwards the celebrated Select Commutttee, finall y developing ita ti the Foreign Department. 

4 As early as 1744 we find him in partnership with “ Deepchund ” (Dtp Chand), a Patna merchant, 
dealing always in saltpetre, the name of the firm being then “‘ Qmichund Deepchund,”’ as the Europeans 
understood it. The partnership was apparently dissolved in 1746, after which date both Omichund and 
Deepchund contracted separately. J. O. Records, Coast and Bay Abstracts, val, V. 

5 Orme, Historyof Indostan, vol. Il, p. 51; I. O. Records, Coast and Bay Abstructe, vol. V, pp. 424-425. 

6 The part he actually played in the Tragedy has never been cleared up. 

7 Orme MSS., India, vol. 1X, p. 2265. 
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On 'the Grd: March 115} Watte whate, * “I must do this justice to Omichund to say 
he is indefatigable in the Company's interest ; his assistande is of the utmost service to me 
he dedlares he will convinpe the Company and the whele world of his attachment to their 
service.” On the 26th he reported, ? ‘‘ Omichund ‘fs indefatigable in the service of the 
Company and if ever than, deserved their favour he does ; he is always with me, and as I am 
convinced of his superior understanding, I alweys consult him and am persuaded he is sincere 
and hearty in the cause of the English ; and if our adviee is thought worthy to be listened 
to, 1 do not doubt we shall be able to be of advantage to the Company and particulars ; 
hitherto I think I have net errad.”” Again, on the 11th April, Watts wrote, 10 “ As Omichund 
has « superior understanding and as I am persuaded it is greatly for his interest we should 
be successful, I therefore consult him on all occasions, which I hope you will approve of.” 
His illness, a few days later, caused Watts great anxiety : ‘“‘ Omichund is ill ; if any accident 
should happen to him, we shall miss him greatly.” 

During the first two months of Watts’s stay at MurshidAébid Omichund’s assistance 
was invaluable, and it was he who persuaded Suraju'ddaula to allow the English to attack 
the French in Chandernagore in March 1757, as a reprisal for assistance reported to have 
been treacherously given to the perpetrators of the Black Hole. After the capture of the 
place, Jean Law, Chief of the French at Kasimbazar, endeavoured to re-establish his influence 
with the Nawab, but the more attractive promises of the Company’s agents prevailed, and 
Watts eventually gained the upper hand. Nevertheless, although the Nawab withdrew 
his protection from the French, he was still suspicious of the designs of the English, and on 
Clive’s demand for the complete fulfilment of the Treaty of the 9th February 1757, his attitude 
towards Watts became threatening. 

Surfju’ddaula had by this time rendered himself odious to a large proportion of his 
subjects as well as to the Europeans in his dominions, and Omichund now devised a scheme 
to depose him. The particulars were first communicated, on the 17th April, to Luke 
Scrafton 12, who had apparently been sent to Murshid&bad in connection with the Company's 
business at Kasimb4zar Factory. Omichund’s idea was to obtain the support of the Seths, 
the powerful Hindu financial community of Bengal, and with their help and that of the 
British to set up Y4r Lutf Khén 18, a military adventurer and an officer in high command 
in the Nawab’s army. On the 20th April Omichund had an interview with ‘‘ Jugguteeat ’’ 
(Jagat Seth), 14 the head of the fraternity, who seems to have received his suggestion with 
favour, and with the sanction of Watts, he visited Yar Lutf Khan on the 23rd, when 
preliminary conditions were arranged. !* Omichund was now at the height of hig power, 
and Scrafton waned Clive not to allow him too much latitude, as he ‘‘ wants to have the whole 
honour to himself and cannot bear that any one should interfere.” !® It is at this point that 
Khwhja (or Agha) Petros comes prominently into the story. 


s Orme MSB., India, vol, LX, p. 2277. 9 Ibid, p. 2285. %” Ibid, p. 2291, Ibid, p. 2295 
2394.2326, Scrafton was one of the emissaries employed by Clive to treat with the 
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® Thid, pp. 
Mawhb after the retaking of Caloutte. Hewas appointed Resident at Murshidabad when Mir Ja'fir was 
wnde Nawab Nasim. 
* Meir Godau Yar Cawn Laitty ” 


18 Mir Khuday@r (aleo Khudadad) Khén Lati, called by Watts 
(Orme MSS., India, vol. IX, p. 2200), with many curious variants, including “ Murgodaunyer Cawn 
Lattes ” (Ibid, vol. X, p. 2405), He bad been brought to Murshidabad by the Sethe, which mey have 
been one reason why Omichund counted on their support. 

M Orme MSS., India, vol. 1X, pp. 2326-2328. 

16 ld, 9 8200-3200. it Fhid, p. 2350. 
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Petros Arratoon, upually known 66 Coja (Kh waje) Petrus, pores ie ” iniptaast 

Armenian merchant, whose brother Grigor (Gorgin Khin} wae & genersil of Mie 

Kasim.” He had resided in Caloutta since ‘1748 and had rendered valuable sdrvics to the 

English at the time of its capture and in the negotiations following its recapture, He sooms, 
to have accompanied Watts and Omichund to Murshidéb4d, as he is mentioned in a letter 

of the 18th February, immediately after their arrival, }* and subsequent lettters show him 

to have been employed as an emissary by both Watts and the Nawab. On the 24th April 

1757, Mir Ja’fir, 19 Suraju’ddaula’s Bakhshj or Paymaster General, who had previously agreed 

to countenance Yar Lutf Khan’s pretensions but had since been approached by the Seths 

as & more suitable candidate, sent for Petros 20 and desired him to tell Watts that he could» 
secure the adhesion of the Naw&b’s chief officers in support of his own claims if these were 

putforward. ‘‘ This scheme,” Watts considered, ‘“‘ more feasible than the other’ ®! and he 

urged its adoption by Clive, who readily acquiesced, since he was doubtful of the wisdom of 

setting up so comparatively unimportant a man as Yar Lutf Kh4n, while Mir Ja’fir, brother- 

in-law of the late Nawib Governor, ‘ Alivardi Khan, was a personage of weight and 

influence. 





This change of candidates placed Omichund in an awkward position, for he could not 
hope to have any ascendancy over Mir Ja’fir, the Seths’ nominee, and he therefore | seems to 
have determined to get what he could out of the Naw&b and at the same time to revenge 
himself on both the Seths and the British for overriding his ‘support of Yar Lutf Khan. 
Ranjit Rai, the Seths’ broker, was pressing the Naw&b for the payment to his clients of a 
sum agreed on by the Treaty of the 9th February, and Omichund seized the opportunity 
to suggest that if negotiations were conducted solely through him, the Nawab might evade 
-this and other obligations. Surdju’ddaula accordingly flouted Ranjit Rai and ordered a 
large sum of money to be paid to Omichund in consideration of his advice. Such conduct 
naturally roused the anger of the Seths, who not only declined to be associated with Omichund 
but used all their influence to set Mir Ja’fir against him. 


Watts, however, showed no distrust of Omichund until the 14th May. On that day,3? 
fn reply to a letter of the 8th, in which Clive had suggested that an ample reward should be 
granted to the agent for his services, Watts strongly opposed proposition “ to give Omichund 
5 percent. on whatever money he may receive on the new contract,” and added, “ As I 
by no means think he merits such a fayour or has acted so disinterested a part as I once 
imagined, I have not mentioned the 5 per cent. to him.” To support his attitude, Watts 
gave the, details that had recently come to his knowledge of the trick played on Ranjit Rai 
narrated above, together with other proofs of overreaching duplicity, greed and general 
untrustworthiness on the part of Omichund.™ Three days later Watts, again wrote to 
Clive, repeating his distrust and reporting an interview, detrimental to the interests of Mir 
Ja’fir, that Omichund had had with the Naw&b. In this letter Watts charges his former 
confidant with dishonesty, calls him a liar, and winds up with, ‘‘I have learnt many 
particulars relating to Omichund too tedious to mention at present, but they will astonish 


1 Son-in-law of Mir Ja’fir and the second Nawab Nazim. 

1 Orme MSS., India, vol. TX, p. 2267. 

# Afterwards the first Naw&b Nazim of Bengal appointed by the English. 

2 Orme MSS., India, vol. LX, p. 2801. 

21 Op. cit. loc. ct. 

2 Hill, Bengal in 1756-57, ‘vol TI, pp. 380-882, Mop, ott, tod, le 





A. HOLBY _—-s SEDB-LIGHTs ON OMOHUND ao 
te eye ‘On the 20th May, in $ postscript to another letter to Clive, he remarks, “ wa are 
devolved and Omichtnd is » villain, but this to yourself.” * 

‘Watts now, aa far je. possible, employed- Petros in the room of Omichund though 
he was careful not to arouse thé suspicions of the latter. Petros was thus the prineipal 
go-hetween in the negotiations with Mir Ja’fir, who would have nothing td do with Omichund 
whom he styled “' an intriguing Gentoo [ Hindu] without fortitude or honesty.”’ ** But 
Clive considered it dangerous to oppose him openly, although he had by this time the lowest 
opinion of him. % \ 

Having regard, therefore, to what was looked on as Omichund’s treacherous nature, 
two treaties with Mir Ja’fir were drawn up. a false one containing a clause providing him 
with a substantial gratuity, and another, the true one, omitting any menviun of him.28 Watts 
waa instructed to flatter Omichund and lull any doubts that he might express by telling 
him that the.Select Committee were “infinitely obliged to him ” for the pains he had taken 
‘‘to aggrandize the Company’s affairs,” and further, “that his name will be greater in 
England than ever it was in India.’’29 In reply, Watts wrote, on the 23rd May, ‘‘We 
[ Luke Scrafton and himself] shall either deceive Omichund a; you mention, or pretend to 
have dropt the scheme and leave him intirely out of the secret, whichever on consultation we 


judge the most secure.’’30 


atts, Omichund and Pet?os were all this time still in Murshidibad, from whence 
Watts was anxious to escape to Calcutta before Surfju’ddaula could become aware of the 
plot to depose him. But in consequence of Omichund’s intrigues with the Naw&b and his 
officers, it was necessary to induce the former to depart before the others, and he was 
persuaded to set out for Calcutta with Scrafton on the 30th May Onthe way down, however, 
he managed an interview with R&i Durlabh at Plassey (Palasi, eight miles trom Murshid&b@@) 
during which Watts surmised that he disclosed the conspiracy with Mir Ja’fir, while he 
himself got the first inkling of the contents of the false treaty *! 


On the 3rd June Omar (Aumee, ’Umr) Beg, Mir Ja’fir’s confidential agent, was 
provided with copies of both treaties for his master’s inspection, and on the 5th Petros took 
Watts concealed in a dooley to the palace of Mir Ja’fir at Murshidabad, and there the real 
treaty, drafted by the Select Committee, was signed.®? Watts effected his escape a week 
later, on the evening of the 12th June, and it was during this period that the Armenian 
document, the subject of this paper, was received and transmitted to Clive. 

From the, evidence available, the letter in question could not have been written before 
Omichund left MurshidAbad on the 30th May 1757, or after the 8th June, the date of a letter 


from Watts to Clive mentioning its receipt. 
On the Sth June Clive wrote from the French Gardens (Calcutta) to Watts at 


Murshid&bad :33% “You assured Mr. Scrafton, that Omychund once gone, you had no 





% Orme MSA., India, vol. LX, pp. 2309-2310. % Ibid, p. 2310. : 

% Orme, History of Indostan,. vol. Ti, p. 150. 27 Orme MSS., Indea, vol. X, p. 2445, 

cad dates when the falae treaty was shown to Omichund and when he found that he had 
been dasad ae ak pea in the Records ae available, but according to Orme (History, vol. II, 
198-159) the first inkling Omishund had of the falee treaty was during a visit to Réi Durlabb on the ni 
of the 20th May, and he frst saw it on the 10th June through bribing a scribe (did, p. 163), and waa 
told of the real treaty by Clive and:Boraéton on the 30th June (ibsd, pp. 181-182), 

® Orme MSS,, India, vol, X, p. 2415. $0 Ibid, vol. IX, p. 2415, 

® Jbid, vol. IX, p. 9313; Orme, History, vol. I, p. 159. 

a Onme MSE. Indva, vol. IX, pp. 2318-2814, 03 Hill, Benga? in 1756-57, vol. TT, p. 308. 
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oro ti opbutaniaiidey Nerina, 10S 
iPurther obstacle to a conclusion, then why this delay t Surely youare dadeived by those: 
you employ, or you have been deceiving me, and Ml your aim was to gét away Omychund; 
The affair [of the conspiracy to depose Surdju’ddauja] is now publickly talked of and if % 
does not take place within a short time after the receipt of this, I will set it aside, being 
determined not to undertake it in the Rains.” 
Watts replied, on the 8th June, vindicating himself from Clive’s acousations : *# 
“T have not been duped as you must know by this time, and be convinced Omickund has 
been the occasion of the delay. As a further proof I inclose you Copy and translate of 
letter from him to Petrus [ Khwaja Petros}, Please to send fer Petrus’s brother {Grigor 
Arratoon] and ask him upon oath if Omichund did not dictate and he write such a letter to 
his brother. If this will not satisfy you, and Omichund’s address has more weight than my 
proofs, I will send you the original letter with his own signing. Let me beg of you to comply 
with this request not to divulge what I have inclosed or wrote you to Omichund, till I am 
in & place of security, as he is implacable in his resentments, and may be induced to discover 
every thing by writing up here in order to sacrifice Petrus and me to his resentment. The 
Nabob and Meer Jaffier are at open variance, and it’s apprehended troubles between them 
will soon ensue ; the latter is supported by Laittee, Roydullub, Juggutseat 95 and others, 
but of this I shall write you more certainly in the evening ”’ 


The only document that Watts appears to have enclosed to Clive on the sth June 
was the copy (Plate IT) of the Armenian letter, and finding his mistake, he wrote again on 
the 11th, sending the translation, andno doubt the original. This accounts for the original, 
the copy and the translation being all three in Clive’s possession, and the first two being 
handed down to his descendant. 


Watts’s letter of the 11th June %, written on the day before he left Murshidabaad, 
runs as follows :— 

‘“T have this moment received yours of the 10th. Meer Jaffeir and the Nabob 
continue with their forces armed night and day ; Roydullub is faithful. Many J emidars 37 
have sworn to join Meer Jaffier in case of an attack Upon it’s appearing that you favour 
Meer Jaffeir’s cause, 1 imagine the Nabob will be deserted by most of his people, and you 
will have little else to do than the trouble of a march. As we hourly zon the risque of a 
discovery and of course being then at least made prisoners, and id there is no depending 
upon the arrival of Cossids 3°, your last being 3 days in the way, it I do not hear from you 
to morrow, I am determined to set out the next day. We are lready suspected of wanting 
to run away ; this the whole town talk of. Meer Jaffier has #6 me to get away as soon 
as possible. This incloses Omichund’s letter to Potrus,” ~ 3' 


The enclosure is in reality a free translation of a part: of the Armenian letter under 
discussion, no doubt given to Watts by Petros himself. 
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% Orme MSS., India, vol. TX, p. 2316. _ I give below reasons for identifying Grigor Arratoon as 
the “ brother ’’ mentioned, though of course there may have been others. 

% These names are Yar Lutf Khan Lati, Rai Durlabh and Jagat Seth, the chief of the Seths. The 
first two were with Suraju’ddaula’s forces at Plassey (23rd June 1757), but refused to fight, which 
supports the statement in Watte's letter. 

% Orme MSS., India, vol. TX, p. 2317. 

8? Jemadar (Jjama'dér), military commander 

% Cossid (qdetd), messenger. 
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arn an SIDE.LIGHTS ON OMIOHUND ; 
2 Omichund’s compliments to Petrus. There’s letters gone for Mr, Watta to forsid 
hid coming down ‘tilkpermission is given from hence. You and I are ae Let us consider 
what is for our @wn interest and act so as to make it pass that we have had the a 
management of this affair If our friend is not set out, keep him a few days; affairs are not 
yet settled heré ; hereafter I will write you the particulars. You have a Salandaeuundl 

therefore there's no occasion to write you much. Our success depends upon each ae 
All my hopes are in you.” 7 












; We are now in a position to discuss the document itself, and | begin with a transtiteras 
tion thereof, followed by a translation and a free rendering 


Transliteration and Notes by Mr. S M Gregory. 


(Pirates 1 ann I] ) 

Amin&paitsér Sahapi Sahap ® Aghd 49 Petros 

Arz*1 lini viragrialin ghullughtman!?) wor mfinchi wakhtas 4} Sahapitzas shenorha 
chunemq. Shwat fikrmandamq!! meuq, yev Amirchandin ‘4’ gholan lasitz? veki Gaurtht 
Sahapis haghighatan‘*® khartzri. 

é A A AJA 5 + &if 6 TAY a bi A {a A 

As&itz ‘qani qalimes’ 47 : dsftz “wor giiem’ Amirchandan  Sahapts ghullughdman 
bandagt 48 uni. Astiima thae téghacs Wachin !® grétzin, thae minchi menq grénq woch, 
mochov ghtio woch 

Menatz yes df inin amq Inch miez lev lint aryes Lev mardi °°-deran hram&nn 54 
wo}. hch minchi virchan myerna. Yev hramanoétz tanitzan khathirjain *2 katzir yes tegh sim. 
Yev én baryekAman wor hraémandétz khét golétza, yékéla bhariya thae woch, q&nf or 
hetAtznes; zira * dherévas téghas mdslahitan ™ chi yelel Maslahatan lint hakdétz 


lazuimnin ® kegriem hramandtz. 


enty Tees CREME E A Caren: eT eNOS HT 
attain eeeeemenemeetabadertnah ie dinreraeee eer ee 











4 Ar Pers, etheb-2 séhebdn, lord of lords 

0 Turki, Aghd, a great nobleman, l., clder brother 

4“ Ar,-Pers., ‘urz,’ a petition, a respectiul request ‘be it humbt, known ' 

@ Turki, gulag, service (qui, slave Urdu, qulf, servant) ; ‘ in your service, to you.’ 
4 Ar.-Pers , wagt, time 

'44 Ar.—Pers., fikrmand, anx1ous. 

4 Amirchand, correct Panjabi form of the wellknown naine Omichund. 

44 Ar—Pers., hagtgat, roal state of uffairs, the truth. 

7 Ay. Pers., kal@mn, words. 


% Pers. bandagi, service, devotion . compliments 
© Wachin, to Wach, Bengah form of the name of Mr Wilham Watts, Chief at KAasimbézar, 


=, 


8) Pors,, mardi, manliness, boldness, 
§1 In the original letter, between the first word of the eighth hne, mdrdi, and the fourth word 


wokhch, there are two contractinna, replaced in the copy by eryes, the fourth word in the eighth line, mean- 
ing to do or perform, which makes sense, but does not at all convey the meaning of the original, aa 
the contractions for which it is substituted, derdn liamdnn, mean “the management, ’’ 

8 Ar,Pers., bhidtirjam’a, tranquil, at ease. 

88 Turki, Hrd, because. 

M4 Ar—Pors,, magiahat, affair, transaction, deliberation. 

i Ar,-Perg., idzim, necessary expedient. 
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reerreclshioretterae sinhmsauahpetaninn snr stiemeraiedtiaitinttendl fi nintst-sndioteinenyny-nriathmnpriiedal reanitlt” 
Béwra 55 griclan lazum chi, ziré hram&ngad dani 5? m&rdag: 68 yer gtr& inds ley ling 

hraminétzna, yev hriménétz levan tmn&. Im kuff;5® banan hramAnétz m&elévnam ™ batz 


thogliel. Zid&a woch,"'- 





i canall taint taliban ce anemones tal 


Frrcmertern ene een werent mene epee seer eter in oe ipeerenenes 


7 AMIRCHAND.®48 
Addition to the Copy (Plate IT). 


Marmirchadin ¢? grin naghlan.64 
Translation by Mr. S. M. Gregory. 
To the most illustrious Saéhibs, Agha Pctros. 

Be it humbly known in the service of him tou whom the aLove is written, that up to the 
present time we have no fevour [letter]from the Sahib. We are very anxious, and hearing 
of Amirchand’s arrival I came to the Pavilion; 65 I enquired into the real state of things 
alLout the Sahib. 

Aumircvhand told me to write these few words. He sends his compliments of devotion 
in the service of the S&hih. He says that they have written to W&ch from here that so 
long as we do not write, no one is to-come. 

It remains that you and 1] are ove. What is good for,us, do that. Be thoroughly 
manly, so that the management of everything is ours till the end. And be tranquil cbout 
yourhome And if the friend who is to come with you has arrived, whether it is good 
o1 not, delay him for a few days, as deliberations he1e are not yet. Deliberations over. 
1 will write to you tomorrow what is necessary. - ; 

It 1s not oxpedient to write details of circumstances, because you .are @ Wise man 
and because my advantage is \ours and yours mine. My whole affair 1 leave open to 


your inclination No more. 
| AMiIRCHAND 
(Addition to the copy.) 


Copy of Mar Mirchand 5 letter. 





Free Rendering. 


To Agha Petros. 
We have had no letter from you up to the present and have become very anxious, 


so hearing of Amirchand’s arrival, ] came to the Pavilion (Gaurthi) to enquire into the 
real facts about you. 

Amirchand has told me to write to you for him. He sends his compliments and says 
that Wich (Watts) has been written to, to say that no one is to come until he hears from us. 


ws eee oe eS ree eee ent imintnnenmentenen c—emarenegems-aptbeornertitbetnybateranasts ain adasasyieatiatl . 





 eeeiamaenatetmnatanendl 





ead 





Jeeta ween 
seme temas mete t ah 
- 


66 Hindi, béurd, details. 7 Pors., dénd, wise. . 58 Pers., mard, a man, 

5) Ar -Doers., kul, all, entire. 60 Ar.—Pers., mé/, melination. 

61 Ar.-Ders., z:dda, the ordinary shortened ending of a Pcrsian or Muhammadan letter in India, 
evdda hadd-t-adab, more would be the limit of respect : * your obedient servant.’ In the original but not 
in the copy, Just above the last word zidd@, there appears the Armenian letter cha with two marks to the 
left of it, which no doubt represent the letter wa, so that the word would read woch, ‘nothing.’ A usual 
ending to Armenian letters in India at that jeriod was z:du wok ‘ne more,’ in imitation of the Persian 
ending above mentioned, 

62 The signature is im Panjabi characters, but the last three signs are not at all clearly written. 
However, a8 Amirchand is a common Panjibi name, they no doubt are meant for r-ch-d, i.€., rchand, 
with the bindi, i, omitted. 

(? MAarnirchand in the copy seems to be a slip of the pen for Amirchand, 

64 Ar,—Pers., nagi, & copy. 

65 For the reason for thus translating Gaurth! in the text, see infra, p. 187. 
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Original document in Armenian signed by Ami Chand 
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en TEI treet se st te 

. For the rest, he says that you and he are of the same mind and asks you to actin your 

oint intereste boldly, 80 that the management of the whole affair shall appear to be in your 
own hands until the end of the business. He says you are not to worry about your home 
because he is here, and you should delay the departure of the friend (Watts) fora few days, 
in any case, as the business is not yet settled. As a soon as it is settled he will write at 
once what it is necessary for you to do. 

It is not expedient to go into details because you know them and you are both in the 
same position, and he leaves the whole affair to you to deal with as you think beat. 


Date and Address of the Letter. 


i 





It will be seen, then, from the genera! evidence available, that the date of Omichund’s 
letter to Agha Petros is narrowed down to the «veg between the 30th May and 8th June 
1757, and from the correspondence quoted in this Msoussion it can be actually fixed as during 
the night of the 30th-3lst May, for the following reasons. ) 

It was written by Omichund from a place apparently called Gaurthi, of which more: 
anon, to Petros who was then at Murshidabad. It could not have been written at the latter 
place, nor after Omichund reached Calcutta, as he did not arrive until the 8th June,®¢ and it 
was received before that date at Murshidabad. So it must have been written on the way 
down, and Petros thought that his brother Grigor was present when it was written? On 
the 3rd June Watts complains to Clive,’ that ‘“‘ Omichund’s four hours visit to Roydullub 

{Rai Durlabh] at Plassy has been the cause’ of the set-back in the negotiations with Mir 
Ja’fir. From Orme we learn’ that Omichund twice gave Scrafton the slip on the way 
to Calcutta, at Kasimbazar and at Plassey, on the night of the 30th May, and that he did no 
see him again after his second absence until 3 p.m., onthe 31st. In the interval Omichund 
had had his conference with Rai Durlabh, at which Grigor Arratoon must have been present 
and this was when he had the letter written to Petros. Rai Durlabh, Suréju’ddaula’s diwan 
was then in favour of Mir Ja’fir’s claims ; Grigor, the brother of Petros, was, as Gorgin Khan 
a general in the service of Mir Ja’fir’s son-in-law. At the conference Omichund heard a rumour 
of a treaty between Mir Ja’fir and the English which deprived him of his claims,’° and his 
only chance of defeating it was to get Watts to remain at Murshidabad and thus fall into 
the hands of Suréju’ddaula. Accordingly, he first persuaded Rai Durlabh, and apparently 
Grigor also, to waver in their allegiance to Mir Ja’fir, and then induced them to let him dictate 


a letter to Petros, with the sole object of delaying the departure of Watts and so upsetting 


the scheme in favour of Mir Ja’fir. This does not imply that either Rai Durlabh or Grigor 


was aware of his real motive. 
Omichund’s plan miscarried because Petros remained loyal to Mir Ja fir and the English, 
® 


and on the further journey down to Calcutta, Scrafton managed to allay the suspicions which 


gave rise to the letter.” 
The whole evidence thus shows that the letter was written in the early hours of the 


3lst May 1757. 


® Orme, History of Indostan, vol. II, p. 159. 
Petros n ust have told Watts that he thought 


6F atta’s letter of the sth June, quoted above. ; aA 
his ‘ eveell wrote the letter or Watts would not have used the terms he employed in writing to Clive, 
that Grigor Arratoon was present and there is nothing in 


i whole circumstances 
the bh baie ery Soman show that any other brother of Petros was of sufficient importance for Clive to 
employ him ina confidential preempt The fairest assumption is that Grigor was the ‘ brother ”’ meant 
dy Patron, and it ia not likely from he language in which the letter is couched, that the term ‘ brother ° 
merely meant some unnamed relative. | 
% Orme MSS., India, vol. TX, p. 2313. 5° Orme, History of Indostan, vol. II, pp. 158-159. 
% Ibid, p. 159 


Orme, op. cit., loc. ctt. 
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The name Gaurthi, the place from which the letter is said to be written, is obscure. 
No such town or village in the neighbourhood of, Plassey can be traced on any 18th centary 
map, but it must have been close to Plassey and in the camp of Rai Durlabh. A contemporary 
plan of the battle of Plassey by Major Rennell, reproduced in Broome’s History of the Bengal 
Army and also by Mr. Hill in his Bengal in 1756-57, vol. I, p. cxev, gives “the Nawab’s 
Hunting House” on the river, close to Plassey Grove. As Rai Durlabh was the Nawéb’s 
diwan, his headquarters were no doubt in that building. Assuming this to be the case, we 
may take it that Gaurthi is a corruption of chauthri, through a metathesis chaurthi, such 
as is common in India, and it would then mean a pavilion in » garden ( chabiira ), just the 
kind of place where such an interview as that between R4i Durlabh and Omichund would 
take place at night. 7? : 

All students of the period covering the career of Omichund are indebted for this 
additional light on his methods of dealing with the English to the discovery by Sir George 
Forrest of the Armenian letter and its copy. Both documents have been deciphered, 
translated and annotated by Mr. S. M. Gregory, formerly of the Federated Malay States 
Civil Service, and it was by the help of Mr. Gregory's accurate translation that I was able 
to identify it with the incomplete and free rendering supplted to Watts and handed over to 
Clive. My thanks are also due to two Armenian friends, Mr. John Apcar and Colonel 
G. M. Gregory, for assistance leading to the decipherment by Mr S M. Gregory of documents 
which proved a stumbling-block to many scholars. 

The language of the Ictter 1s that of an inferior addressing a superior, which shows 
that Watts was not quite correct in saying that the letter to Petros had been written by his 
brother.”3 What Petros meant to convey was that his brother was present and was aware 
of its contents. There is, in fact, no indication of the scribe’s name. 

The original (Plate I) is written in a difficult cursive hand, full of contractions, even 
of foreign words, sometimes marked by a line (pativ) drawn above the centracted words 
in the familiar European manner, and sometimes without any signs to mark them. The 
copy is, however, clearly written in a fine legible hand, despite the contractions. 

The language of the letter is a vulgar form of the Julfa Ajpdoct of Armenian, current 
in India in the 18th century, in which the use of foreign woittls was common, Indeed, as 
will be seen from the footnotes, the letter is full of Persian, Turki, and even Hindustani terms, 
adapted to Armenian colloquial forms. 

Reviewing the conditions surrounding this remarkable letter, one cannot help consider- 
ing what would have happened had Agha Petros acted as Omichund desired and kept Watts 
in Murshidibad until Suraju’ddaulla had him in his power. Clive’s letter of 5th June 1757 to 
Watts (supra, pp. 182-3) shows that had Watts failed in his mission, as he would Rave done 
if Omichund had had his way, Clive, for some months at any rate, would have dropped his 
scheme of deposing Suraju’ddaula and setting up Mir Ja’fir as Nawab Nazim under British 
suzerainty, and the world-famous battle of Plassey would not have been fought. No doubt 
so worthless a prince as Suraju’ddaula would not long have retained his power, and no doubt 
Clive would in time have found means to obtain supreme authority in Bengal, but it would 
have had to be achieved in some other way. There was nothing then but the loyalty of 
Agha Petros to prevent the success of Omichund’s proposal and a complete change in the 


etory of British supremacy in India aa we know it. The letter we have been discussing 
therefore just missed being of the first importance to history. 








ev eraaeay ade snasmaendaensi inner saemiie nanan tutaataen te tate itataieadidiel) 
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en ae mene en ee 
7 For the derivation, senses re frig of the chauthrt, see Travels of Peter 
Soc.), vol. 11, pp. 26 (and fin.) 44-45. of Peter Mundy, ed. Temple (Hak. 


% See the letter of the Sth aes: 1757, quoted above, p, 183, 
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VARTITA—THE ANCIENT HINDU ECONOMICS. 
BY NARENDRA NATH LAW, MA,, BL, P.R.S.; CALCUTTA. 
(Continued from p. 263.) 
(91) Vasta-Vichara,—‘‘ On architecture.” 2. 4,276: NP. ix, 56. <Aef., Pt. 1, p. 568 


(92) Vastu-Vidhi by Visvakarman.—<On architecture’ Mack. 133. Auf, Pt. I, 
p. 568, ; 


(93) Vastu-Sastra-SamaraAgana-Satradhara, by Bhojadeva.—Kh 75. Auf., Pt. I, p. 568. 
(94) Vastu-Siromani.—‘ On architecture.”” Pheh. 9. Auf, Pt. T, p. 568. 
(95) Ditto, by Maharaja Syimasah Sankara.—NP, V, 92. Auf., Pt I, p. 568, 


(96) Vastu-Samgraha, by Visvakarman,—‘“ On architecture.” Mack, 133. Auf, Pt. I, 
p. 568. 


(97) Vastu-Samuchchaya by Visvakarman —‘‘ On architecture.’ Ka&sin. 6. Auf, 
Pt. I, p. 568, 


(98) Vastu-Sira, by Satradhara-man'’ans —“ On architecture.’ NP, V., 92. <Auf., 
Pt I, p. 569. 


(99) Vimana-Vidya.—‘‘ On architecture.’ Burnell, 62). ciuf., Pt. I, p 578. 





(100) Vaikhanasa,—‘‘ On architecture’ Quoted by Ramraj. Auf, Pt I, p. 610. 

(101) Sastra-Jaladhi-Ratna, by Hariprasida —*On Silpa.” Bik. 708. Auf, Pt I, 
p. 644. 

(102) Silpa-Kala-Dipika.—‘‘ On Silpa.” Burnell, 62. Auf, Pt. I, p, 647. 

(108) Silpa-Lekha.—‘“ On Silpa.” A work quoted according to Raya-mukufa by 
Sarvadhara, Auf, Pt. I, p 647. 

(104) Silpa-Sarvasva-Samgraha.—“ On Silpa.” Burnell, 62° tuf., Pt. I., p. 647, 

(105) Sakaladhikara—‘ On architecture, attributed to Agastya.” Taylor I, 72, 
quoted by Ramréj. Auf., Pt. I, p. 683. 

(108) Sarva-Vihariya-Yantra, by Narayana Drkshita ~—‘ On architecture.’”’ Rice 46. 
Auf., Rt. 1, p, 702. 

{107) Barasvatiya-Silpa-Sastra.—' ‘On architecture.” Burnell, 62. Quoted by Ramr4j, 
Auf., Pt. I, p. 714. 

{108) Apar@jitaprichohha, by Bhuvana-deva —“ On architecture.” 10.1608 (two first 
chapters). The work is quoted by Hemadri in Parisesha-khanda. 2, 660-62-819, 
Auf., Pt. IL, p. 4. 

(109) Ratna-Dipika, by Chandebvara.— On Silpa.’” Rgb. 1022. Auf., Pt. If, 
pp. 36, 114. 

(110) Kahtrarmava, by Vitvakarman.—* On Silpa.” Peters 4, 32. Auf.. Pt. WH, 
pp. 26, 138. 

(104) Vitwakarma-Mata.—“ On Silpa.” Quoted by Hemadri in Porisesha-khanda 
9, 817, 825, 827, 828. Auf., Pt. IL, p. 138. 
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(112) Visva-Vidyabharana.—‘‘ On the duties of artisans by Basavicharya,” 10., ‘2680 
(inc). Auf, Pt. II, p. 139. 


(118) Ghattotsarga-Sichaniké,—‘‘ On the erection of steps on the bank of a river.” 
OS. 2,298, <Auf., Pt. If, p. 37. 


(114) Pratishth4-Tattva or Maya-Samgraha.—‘ On architecture.”’ Rep., p. 11. Auf., 
Pt. III, p. 74. 


(115) Pratisbtha-Tantra,—‘ On architecture in a dialogue between Siva and Parvati.” 
Rep. p. 6 (copied in 1147). Auf-, Pt. THI, p. 74. > 

(116) Kyishi-Vishaya, by an unknown author. ]The first few Slokas quoted in the 
catalogue are identical with those of Pardsara’s Krishi-samgraha printed at. 
Caloutta (1322 B.S.), but the last Sloka quoted in the same does not coincide 
with that of the latter.)—‘‘ A guide to agriculture.” R.L. Mitra’s Notices of 
Sanskrit MSS, (Calcutta 1871), vol. I, p. 179, MS. No. cooxvii. 


(117) Ratnamal4, by Pasupati—‘A treatise on precious stones.” Jbid, vol. I 
p. 205, MS. No. coelxiv. 


(118) Maya-Mata, alias Maya-Silpa, alias Pratishtha-Tantra—‘‘ A treatise on 
architecture founded on the canons of Maya, a Danava, who is reputed to 


have built » palace of Yudhishthira.,..... It is remarkable in being less 
devoted to religious ceremomes and astrological disquisitions than the 
Manasara. 


Contents :—1. Architecture defined. 2-3. Examination and purification of the 
ground intended to be built upon. 4. Measurement of land. 5. Ascertainment of the 
points of the compass. 6. Fixing of pegs to demarcate the spots for building. 7. Offer- 
ings to gods, 8. Measure of villages and the rules of laying them out. 9. Ditte for 
towns. 10. Directions for laying out squares, octagons, &c. 11. Laying the foundation 
and the ceremonies to be observed on the occasion. 12. Plinth. 13. Base. 14. Pillars. 15. 
Stone-work. 16. Joining or cementation. 17. Spires or tops of houses, 18. One- 
storied houses. 19 20 Two-storied houses. 21. Three, four, &c, storied houses. 22. 
Gopuras or gates. 23. Mandapas. 24. Out-offices, barns, treasuries, &. 25. Mandapa 
sabhas or open courts. 26. Linear measure,—of finger breadths, &c. * Ibid, vol. II, p. 306. 
MS. No. 912. 


(119) Visvakarmiya-Silpam.—‘ A treatise on the manual arte attributed to Viéva- 
karma, the divine architect. 


Contents :—Origin of Visvakarmé, derivation of the word takshaka (carpenter), 
vardhaks (sculptor), &c. 2. Height of man in different ages of the world ; wood and 
stone for the formation of images. 3. Sacraments for sculptors and carpenters. 
4. Halls for the consecration of Siva and other gods. 5. Proportions of the images of 
the planets and liigams 6. Formations of cars. 7. Consecration of cars. 8. Forms. 
of Brahmi, M&hesvari and other goddesses. 9. Sacrificial or Brahmanical thread. 
10 Sacrificial threads of gold, silver, and muftja fibre ; the different sides where impges 
of gods and godJesses are to be placed ; qualities of a kind of stone called ‘ Hemaailé ’ 
or golden stone to be found to the south of the Meru mountain. 11. Images of Indra, 
Mahebvari and other gods and goddesses. 12-18. Crowns, crests and other head-orna 
ments. 14. Movable and fixed thrones for images ; crests and other ornaments for the 
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head ; repairs of temples. 15. Proportions of doors of temples for liigams. 16. Propor- 
tion of doors for other temples. 17. Temples for Vighnesa. Most of these chapters appear 
imperfect and fragmentary, and the work is obviously incomplete.” Jbid, vol, II, 
p. 142, MS. No, 731. 


(120) Manasolla4sa, by the Chalukya king Somesvara.— A treatise on architecture 
and allied subjects. The latter partis taken up with a description of royal 
pleasures. In two chapters.” (Incumplete). Jbid, vol. I, p. 182, 
MS. No. 1215. 


(121) Manasollasa-Vyittanta-Prakasa. P. D. Panlit Vamana Acharya, Benares,—In 
Weber’s Berlin Catalogue, p.179. Ibid, vol. III, p. 182. 


(122) Silpa-Sastra.— Palm leaves, Karnita character, “On construction of temples and 
images.” A descriptive catalogue of the Mackenze Collection by H. H. Wilson, 
p. 170, No. 4. 


(128) Silpa-Sastra.—-Palm leaves, Grandham character imporfect. ‘On architeoture 
regarding construction of ornamented gateways.” Ibid, p. 170, No, 5. 


(124) Silpa-Sastra—Paper-—Telugu character. “Direction for making images.’ Ibid, 
p. 170, No. 6. 


(125) Silpa-Sastra, by Peddanacharya.—Telugu book. “On making images and 
ornamental work in gold and silver,” Jbid., p. 304, No. 5. 


(126) Paticharatra Dipika, by Pe lcanacharya.-—‘A work on the manufactute of 
images, their dimensions and embellishment. bd, p, 170, No. 8. 


(127) Vastu-Samgraha —Palm leaves.—Telugu character. “ On architecture, erection 
of buildings, temples and fabrication of images.” Ibid, p. 171, No. 12. 


(128) Grihanirmana-Vidhi. Author not mentioned.—Palm leaves. ‘On rules for the 
erection of houses, temples and other edifices.” Ibid, p 304, No. 6. 


(129) Ratta-Mattam—‘ A book on agriculture. Translated from the Kanada of 
Ratta, by Bhaskara, son of Nagaya and dedicated to Vonkatapati Palligar of 
Eravar. (Astrological predictions of the weather, rain, drought and similar 
topics applicable to agriculture and the plenty or scarcity of grain.)”’ Telugu 
pook. Palm leaves. Ibid, p. 303, No. 1. 

(180) Vastu-Purusha-Lakshana.—* On architecture.” Canarese letter, incomplete. 
A Cataloyue Raisonée of Oriental MSS. in the Library of the late College of Fort - 
St. George by the Rev. William Taylor, vol, I, Madras, 1857, p. 313, No. 1562. 


(181) Arssumat-Kasyapiya.—“ On silpa.” Ibid, vol. I, p. 314. 


(182) Bilpa-S4stram, by Kasyapa.—‘ On the structure ofa Saiva temple in Canarese 
letter.” Ibid, vol. 1, p. 314, No. 1585. 


(138) Kehotra-Ganita-!astra.—" On land-surveying.” Ibid, vol. I, p. 347, 


(134) Abhilashitartha-Chintamani, by Malla Somesvara.— Malayalam letter. Om 
aschitedture.” béd, vol. I, p. 478. 
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(185) Ratna-Sastra.—-" On characteristics and examination of stones,” Ibid., vol, I, 
p. 555, ~~ 


(1386) Manavala-Narayana-Satakam.—‘“ (3) ‘‘ Vaisiyar perumai, the honour of 
merchants. The merchants must skilfully conduct their own business. They 
must not lay on too large profits. Whosoever comes to them, they must 
preserve an even and correct balance. If the dishonest come, offering to leave 
a pledge, they must give them no loan ; but if the honest, come, and only ask a 
loan without pledge, they must-give it. In writing-their accounts, they must 
not allow of a mistake, even if no more than the eighth part of-a mustard seed. 
They will assist a (public) measure, even to the extent of a crore (of money). 
Such is the just rule of a mercantile class.’’ 


(4) “ Velldyher perumm, the honour of agriculturists. The Vellarher, by the effeot of 
their ploughing (or cultivation) should maintayj the prayers of Brahmanas, the 
strength of kings, the profits of merchants, the welfare of all—charity, donations, 
the enjoyments of domestic hfe, and connubial happiness, homage to the gods, 
the Sastras, the Vedas, the Purdnas, and all other books; truth, reputation, 
renown, the very being of the gods, things of good report or integrity, the good 
order of castes, and manual skill ; all these things come to pass by the merit 
(or efficacy) of the Vellarher’s plough,” Jb:d, p 15, No, 2108. 


(137) Nava-Sastram.—‘‘ On »shi,-building and navigation. But the work is chiefly 
astrological. Some directions are given respecting the materials and dimensions 
of vessels’ Jbid, vol. III, p. 6, No, 2226. The same work 1s called Kappal 
Sastram at p 444 of the above catalogue. 7 


(138) MS. No 790, Sec. 30 (name not given) deals with miscellaneous arts, 
mechanics, building, &c.—‘‘ On the art of construeting forts, honses, fanes , of 
settling a village ; navigation and variety of other similar things enumerated as 
taught in 36 works, the names of which are given (in the MS.).” bid, vol. III, 
p. 350. 


(189) Sflpa-Nighan tu, by Aghora Siastri—‘‘In Grantha character” 4 classified 
catalogue of Sanskrit works in the Sarasuati Bhandéram Library of His Aighness 
the Maharaja of Mysore. Class KIX, No. 533. 


(140) Silpa-Sastra-Bhoshalya.—“ In Grantha character.” Ibid, class XIX, No, 534. 


{141) Devata-Silpa.—‘‘ With Telugu translation in Canarese 
class XIX, No. 535. 


(142) Go-Sutra.—Oxf. 398°. Auf., Pt. I, p. 169. 


character.” Ibid, 


(148) Go Santi—_Burnell, 149°, bid, Pt. I, p. 169. 
(144) Go-Santi—é66th parisishta of the AV.—W.P. 94. Ibid, Pt. I, p. 169. 


(145) Govajidya-Sasira. Author not mentioned.“ Subject--Vaidya.” Oppert, vol. I, 
p. 533. MS. No. 7298. 


(146) Go-Sastra.—* Subjoct—Golakshays.” bid, vol. I, MS. No. 6576, 
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(147) Kalssastra—“ Name of a work by Visakhila.” Mentioned in Monier Williams’ 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary under the word ‘ Kala.’ 


(148) Chitra-Bharata.—Mentioned in Monier Williams’ op cit. under the word ‘ohitra,’. 
It seems to be a work on painting, 


(149) Vastu-S4stram—(1) Rajavallabha mandanam (seo List Il), (2) Ropamandanam, 
(3) Prasida-man’danam, (4) Devata-martti-prakaranam,— On Silpa.” Cate 
logue of Printed Books und Manuscripts in Sanskrit belonging to the Oriental 
Library of the A. 8. B, p. 173, No. I. G, 89, 


(150) Silpa-Sastra.—A treatise in Tamil, said to have been originally composed in 
Sanskrit by Myen Indian Antiquary, vol. V (1876), pp 230-237, 293-297. 








LIST Il. 


Prounted works on Vartta or its Sub-Topics. 
(1) Rajavallabhamandanam, by Maydana, son of Srikshetra —‘‘A metrical treatise on 
architecture in 14 adhydyas ; edited with Gujrat translation and over 100 
plates and diagrams by Narayana Bharati Yasavanta Bharati (Baroda, 1891).’”’ 
Stated to have been composed at Udaipur inSamvat 1480. <A supplementary 
catulogue of Sanskrit, Pdlu and Prikrit books in the Library of the British 
Museum (acquired during the years 1892-1906) by Dr L. D. Barnett, 
p. 715. 
(2) Visvakarmaprakasah.—‘‘ A work on architecture attmbuted to the god, Vitva- 
karma. With w Hindi translation by Saktidhara Sukula for Munshi Palaéram 
and hence conjointly with the text styled Paéldérém-Vilaésa, pp. 1V, 304 
(Lucknow, 1896) The preface states that the work, first communicated by 
Brahma to Siva was thence tiansnnitted successively to Garga, Paréégara, 
Byihadratha and Vibvakarma.” Jbid, p. 715 

(3) Silpabastrasdrasamgraha.—'* A manual of architecture by Kalyana Sivanarayana 
of Surat. 12 plates. (Rajanagar, 1898). With a Gujarati translation by 
Kalyé: adésa Bhan&bhai Cujjar ” Ibid, p. 375 

(4) Laghu-Silpa-Jy otis ha-Sara. 

(5) Visvakarma-Vidy4-Prakésa. 

(6) Silpa-Dipika. 

(7) Vastu-Ratnévali. 

(8) Vastava-Vichitra-Prasna. 

(9) Vastava-Chandra-Srifgonnati-Sadhanam. 

(10) Silpadhi-Vriddhi. ; 

(11) VYukti-Kalpa-Taru, edited by Pandit [svarchandra Sastri with a Foreword by 
the present writer. 

(12) Krishi-Sarbgraha, by Parasfra. 

(18) Kshetra-Prikasa. 

(14) Upavanavinoda, edited by Kavirdja Ganandth Sen. 
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INDRASENA. 
BY, A. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Ps.D.; MYSORE. 


In stanza 2 of the Rigueda-Samhitd, X. 102 occurs the word Indrasend which is taken 
by Geldner (Vedische Studien ; 2, p. 1) as denoting Mudgalini (or the wife of Mudgals ) 
mentioned in stanzas 2 and 6 of the same hymn. This hymn is obseure and the most 
diverse views have been held about its import. Bergaigne (Religion Vedique; 2, p. 280ff.) 
thinks that the hymn depicts liturgical symbolism ; Henry, (Journal Astatigue ; 1896, IT, 
p. 516 ff ) that it refers to the methods employed in primitive divination, and Bloomfield 
(ZDMG., 48, p. 547), that the hymn refers to heavenly, i.e., mythological events and not 
to human events. Similarly, Profs. Macdonell (Vedic Index, II, p. 167) and Keith! 
(JRAS., 1911, p. 1005 n). Profs. Geldner and Oidenberg, on the other hand, consider 
that it is an dkhyana or ttih@sa hymn and that it describes a chariot-race in which Mudgala’s 
wife took prominent part. For literature connected therewith, see Oldenberg, Rigveda- 
Noten, II, p. 318. 

In p. 1328 ff. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1910, Mr. Pargiter has attempted 
to throw some light on this hymn with the help of certain details contained in the Purd as 
about Mudgala, whois, according to the Nirukia (9. 3. 2. 3.) and the Sarvdnukraman, the son 
of Bhrimyasva and the author of this hymn. With the help of these details, Mr Pargiter 
has constructed the following genealogy :— 


Bhrimyasva 

Mua ala 

Brahmishtha = Indrasena 
Vadhryaiva = Menaka 


Divodisa 

And, from this genealogy, he has arrived at the following conclusions respecting the 
persons named in the hymn : 

1° Mudgala was a réj@ of the North Pafich&la dynasty and yet might also be regarded 
as a Tish. * 

2° Mudgalani, whose name is not mentioned, was obviously Mudgala’s wife, as is 
generally agreed. 

3° Indrasen& was the daughter-in-law of Mudgala, being the wife or rather the queen 
of his son Brahmishtha. 

4° Vadhri, in stanza 12, seems to refer to Indrasené’s son and Mudgala’s grandson 
Vadhryasva. 

5° Kei, mentioned in stanza 6, was the sdratht or charioteer who drove Mudgailani 
in the race. 

Mr. Pargiter is therefore disposed to interpret the hymn in accordance with the above 
conclusions. v 

In the note referred to above, Mr. Pargiter has collected the information given by the 
Purdnas about Mudgala only and has not brought out anything new about Indrasena, 








1 In the opinion of these scholars (and of SAyana also), Indrasend ia not a proper natmne at all, but 


@ common name meaning ‘Indra’s bolt.’ This word therefore has not been accorded an entry in the Pedic 
Index. 
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soppimata 
‘although Geldner had long ago pointed out that her name occurred in the Mahdbhérata 
{Calcutta ed., 8.113." 22 ; 4. 21.11) where she is described as Narfyant and as the wife of 
‘Mudgala. It is therefore my object to give here some dvtails about this Indrasen& which 
I have been able to gather from the South Indian text of the Mahdbhdrata as it is printed in 
the Kumbhakonam edition. 
The stanzas referred to by Geldnet in his Vedische Studzen are found in this edition on. 

p. 186 of the Vanaparvan (Ch 114; 23, 24) and p 47 of the. Virdtaparran (Ch. 24; 19-22). 
In both these places, this text reads Néldyani instead df its doublet form Nardyant;, and it 
thus indicates that Indrasena, the wife of Mudgala, was the daughter of Nala. She must 
therefore be identified with the Indrasenai, who, we read in the Nalopakh:tna,? was born to 
Nala of Damayantj. 


This inference 1s confirmed by the following story found in chapters 212 and 213 of the 
Adiparvan (p. 359ff ), where it is related by Vyasa to king Drupada with the object: of 
overcoming his repugnance to the martiage of his daughter with five men (the five Pandava 
brothers) : 

“Krishna, the daughter of Drupada, was, in her former birth known as Indrasen&. She 
was then the daughter of Nala and was married tu the ?ishi Maudgalya? who was old and 
mere skin and bones, who was recking with a smell which wasother than pleasant, whose hair 
had become white and the skm furrowed with wrinkles, who was afflicted with leprosy, whose 
skin and nails were peeling off, who was repulsive tu look at and who was extremely irritable, 
harsh, jealous and fanciful! The blameless Indrasend used to serve her husband faithfully 
andto eat what was left of his food (wch-chhishta) after he had eaten. One day, the thumb 
of Maudgalya came off when he was eating his food , and, Indrasené, when she sat down to 
the remnants, unconcernedly threw it away and consumed the food left without any feeling 
of disgust. Hor husband was much pleased at this act of wifely devotion, said that he would 
grant her a boon, andasked her often what she desired  Indrasena, being thus frequently 
urged, begged of the rishi that he should sport with her, first dividing himself into five 
petsons, and later becoming one person again 

“The rishi, owing to the power of his austerities and his yoga, accordingly sported with 
Indrasena for many years, now making himself into five men, and again, a8 one man, in 
Indraloka, Meru and other places Indrasen& thus came to the fore-front of patiwratdes 
in the same way as Arundhati and Sita, and she attained a greater distinction in this respect 
than even her mother Damayanti.® 
ra piety trate ee etl ea re ee 


2 Damayantyaé saha Nalo vijahar ’ Amaropamah || 
anéyamasa cha tato Damayantyam mahamanabh | 
Tidrassnarn gutafi chap: Indrasenafi cha kanyakam || 


Mahdbhdrata, lI 54. 48 9. 


3 The husband of Indrasend 1s represented in the Mahdbhdrata, 4. 24 21 a8 being aged more than 
one thousand years. : 
4 eeha Nalayant parvam Maudgelyam sthaviram patim | 
GrAdheyamasa tadé kushthinam tam anindita || 
tvag-asthi-bhita’ kajakam lola irahyam sukopanam | 
sugandhetara-gandhidhyam vali-palita-mordhajam \| 
athaviram vikritakéram giryamfna-nakha-tvacham || 
Uchchhishtam upebhufj4n8 paryupaste maha-munim ‘| 
Adiparvan, Ch. 212; 4-6. 














i eke-patelt tatha bhitva ssdaivagre yadesvint | 
amndbativa Siteva babhivati-pativrets | 
Demayantyis cha matue 08 visesbam adhikem a seat 
. 
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‘While the rishi Maudgalya thus played withy Indrasend, many years elapsed and the 
risht became weary (vyarajyata) of sensual pleasures. He therefore resolved to abandon 
this luxurious course of life and to practise austerities (¢apas) in a retired place. On this 
resolve being announced to Indrasenf, she fell down on the earth and earnestly besought 
the rishi not to leave her as her desire for sensual pleasures (kKama-sevana) was still unsatis- 
fied. The rishi grew wroth at this bold ahd impudent request and uttered a curse that she 
should be born as the daughter of Drupada, the king of the Pafichélas, and have five 


husbands. 


‘* Grieving at thiscurse, and with her craving for sensual pleasure unsatisfied, Indrasena, 
too, repaired to a forest and practised austerities in order to please Siva. That god, being 
pleased at the austerities, showed himself to Indrasenaé and conferred a boon on her that 
she would in her next birth, have five husbands.” 


The story, I may observe, is not peculiar to the South Indian text, but is found in some 
of the editions of the Northern text also, though not in all. Here, too these editions have 
the form Nardyani instead of Naldyant. It should be noted that the wording of the text— 
Damayantyd$ cha matus sf visesham adhikam yayau—informs us in an unmistakable way that 
Indrasena,® who is described as Nalayani and as the wife of Maudgalya, was the daughter 
of Damayanti. 


This story is very interesting and confirms the correctness of Geldner’s interpretation 
of RV. X. 102 in several respects: 


1. Thus, it is clear from the above story that Indrasen&, mentioned in stanza 2, is the 
same as the Mudgalini mentioned in st. 2 and 6, and that she is the wife of the Mudgala 
mentioned in st. 5 and 9 and not his daughter-in-law as Mr. Pargiter would believe. 


Mr. Pargiter seems to have been misled here by the use of the word Mudgala instead 
of the more correct form Maudgalya. Such negligence however; in the matter of adding 
patronymic suffixes is fairly common not only in the epics ah urinas, but inthe Rigveda 
also. See, forexample, ZDMG., 42, p. 204ff. where Oldenbeng has shown that the word 
Vasishthais used in the Rigveda to denote not only the original Vasishtha but his descendant 
as well. 


As regards the word Mudgala itself, we have alreatly seen above that the Mahdbhdrata 
in one place (I1I.114. 24) uses that word to denote Mudgala’s son (who, in I. 212. 213 is called 
Maudgalya). Similarly, it relates in the Vanaparvan (Ch. 261) the story of a “Mudgala 
(whether the same as Indrasen&’s husband or a different person, there is no means of saying) 
who was offered, because of his zeal in giving gifts, the privilege of going to heaven in his 
moftal body (satarira-svarga) but refused to avail himself of it. In this story, the hero is 
called Mudgala (in ITI. 260. 38 ; III, 261. 3,11, 14, etc.) and Maudgalya (in III. 261. 6, 14, 
25, 33, ete. ) indifferently. And in the Bhdgavata, X. 21. 34 the word Mudgala is used of the 
father of Divodasa, 7.c., to denote Vadhryaéva, the grandson of the original Mudgala. 


There is thus no doubt that the Mudgala mentioned in st. 5 and 9of RV.X. 102 is iden- 
tical with the Mudgala of the Mahébhérata, III. 114.24, with the Maudgalya of the 





‘ The text, I may here note, calls Maudgalya’s wife as Makendrasend in-one place—TI. MiB. 27. 
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Mahabhirata, I. Ch. 212, 213 and with the Brahmishha * (son of Mudgala) of Mr. Pargiter’e 
weneslogical table. a 

2. The story also supports the opinion of Geldner (p. 1) and Oldenberg (p. $18, n. 2) 
that Mudgala was a Brahmin against those of Henry and Pargiter who believe that he was 
a king. 

3. The story gives, as can be seen above, a graphic description of the decrepitude 
(abgelebtheit) of Mudgala, a point about which Bloomfield and Oldenberg seem to be 
sceptical. 

Mudgala’s decrepitude is thus well-attested and can be taken as a certain fact. It is 
not, however, quite so certain that it was this decrepitude, which, as Gekiner believes, pre- 
vented him from riding the chariot himself in the race and led him to substitute his wife 
Indrasen& in his stead. A passage ° of the Kithaka-Samhitd (X. 5; Vol. I, p. 130) which 
relates the story of a chariot-race between Vimadeva and Kusidaéyi shows that it was not 
unusual for women to take part in such races. Indrasen&, too, who was the daughter of 
Nala, a noted charioteer, » must naturally have known more of chariots and their driving and 
of races than her husband the Brahmin vishi. These facts offer, in my opinion, sufficient 
explanation asto why Mudgala did not himself ride in the race Lut sent his wife Indrasen& 
instead as rider. 

4. In interpreting st. 6 of the hymn, Geldner has followed Séyara in thinking that 
Mudgalani (i.e., the wife of Mudgala) was both the rider (rathth) as well as the charioteer 
(sérathih) in the race. He has therefore accepted (p. 8) Sayaia’s dictum '° that the word kesi 
in that stanza stands really for the feminine form keéini. Further on, however, Sayana has 
given another explanation!! according to which Kesini was the charioteer. lam disposed to 
think that this last explanation is correct and that this Kesini is, perhaps, identical with the 
Kegini that was employed by Damayanti to observe the actions of, and to carry meseages 
to, Bahuka (i.e., Nala) in the Nalopadkhydna.'” 


' 5. Regarding Geldner’s interpretation of st. 11 of the hymn—an interpretation which 
is not acceptable to Bloomfield, Oldenberg, and Pargiter—, thestory related aboveshows that 
the sense which Geldner attaches to the first half of that stanza is quite correct—£0 Correct 
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an a spear! ad _— 
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7 Lam, however, very doubtful that Mudgala's son was named Brahmishtha. From the footnotes 
given by Mr. Pargiter on p. 1329 (loc. cit.) it can be seen that, out of eight Purdnas which he has used to 
construct the genealogy in question, only two contain the word Brahmishtha. In both these places, it 
is preferable to regard this term as a common noun (= the best of Brahmins ; a brahmareht) rather than 
asa pfoper name. The corrupt text of the Harivatfa, too, which uses the word brahmarshi in this 
context, favours this view. 

Ludwig has, in his Rigveda (ITI. 171), set down a table where he has shown Vadhryaéva, the father 
of Divodfisa, as the son of Devavan—a view accepted by Macdonell (Vedio Indew, I. 376). Though there 


is not much evidence in favour of this view too, I have here provisionally adopted it for lackofa better 


attested genealogy. 
8 Vamadevaé cha vai Kusidéy! chatmanor ajim ayétam j tasya Kusid&y! pirvasyAtidrutasya kaba - 


ray: nyamrindt {e@ dvitfyam upe paryavartata! tahdm va . . . keham v& chheteyamitil sa 
Vamadeva ukhyam agnim abibhah . . . || 
9 Mahdbhdrata, Vanaparvan, 64. 2; 69. 28-31; 70. 18, ete. 
0 keiiti sarathyabhipréyene pullingeta. 
li athe v& keét keéin! sfrathir asya. 


1% Mahabharata, TI. Ch. 72, 73. 
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as to be surprising when one bears in mind that Geldner did not know of the atoty related 
above by the Mahabhérata. He has there rightly interpreted the sentence, poriveiiteva 
patividyam drat and has remarked that after winnihg the race and thus pleasing the old 
Mudgala, the net advantage gained by Indrasen& was not much to speak of, and that, on the 
whole, she was rather disappointed than otherwise. The correctness of this opinion is fully 
borne out by theabovestory. which relates, as we have already seen, how Maudgatya was 
pleased with his wife, offered her a boon, sported with her as she desired, but left her before 
her desires were satisfied and thereby disappomted her. 


6 In thelight of what has gone above, Mr. Pargiter’s opinion that vadhri in at. 12 
refers to Indrasenf’s son seems to me to be quite untenable. 


an enna TE 





In the course of the above discussion, we have met with the names of two women, 
Damayanti and Indrasena, that were regarded as patterns of pativratés. These two were 
related to each other as mother and daughter _It is therefore interesting to find further that 
Ahalya (wife of Gautama and mother of Satananda, efc ) who is also regarded as a pattern of 

chastity, was the daughter of Vadhryasva, the son of Indrasené (Bhagavata, IX. 21. 34). 


We can now rewrite Mr. Pargiter’s genealogical table as follows — 


Bhrimyasva 
Mudgale Nala = Damayanti 
Devavan = Indrasena 
Vadhryagéva == Menaka 
GT OO eg POS Te ey gs TS a ee ES So ee 
Divodasa Ahalyaé = Gautama 


Of these names, all except Bhrimyasva, Nala, Damayanti, and Menaka are found in 
the Rigveda. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


“ A FAQUIR’S CURE FOR THE CHOLERA.” | leave, and bound’ her hands an legs 8 inohes 
(Selected from the Native Newspapers). asunder bai i aS of rope. This stayed the 
symptoms of the disease, and after an bour they 
Prince of Wales Island Gazette, 9th October 1822. unloosed the knots However, she was quite 
The wife of a barber at Etabauzee Mobarazepoor, intoxicated by the draft she had taken aged slept 
which hea to the north of Kristnenugur!, aged 


m the night soundly. The next morning she 
about 24, was seized with the Cholera Morbus, in found herself quite recowered, Tho Barbar 
the month of Ausur.2 A Fakeer. who emis to | wanted to make some present to the Fakeer, who 
the house to ask alms, heanng of this, said to the sojourned there that day; but the letter declined 
Barbar (sc) that if he would permit him, he could the offer. He said that any one might be cured 
make a cure for his wife. As no doctor was to be of the Cholera Morbus by that draft, and there- 


hed in the village they, according to the advice fore we have given publicity to it for the good of 
of the Fakeer, made her take some green leaves of the Public. 


Siddhy* and Opium with the juice of siddhy : R. ©. T. 


* Referring epparently to some place in India and not to a place in Prince of Wales Island (Penang). 
It looks as if the paragraph had been translated direct from some Indian native F 
* A misprint for Augin (dewin), (October). * Sidhi = bhang, Indian pike (owaube settee), 
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‘THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE WESTERN CHALUKYAS OF KALYAN 
BY’ A, VENKATASUBBIAH, MA., Pa.D,; MYSORE, 2 
HE chronology of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyani was originally determined by 
Dr. Fleet in his Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts revised edition published in the 
Bombay Gazetteer, 1896, Vol. I, Part 2, pp. 277-584) by the help of dates recorded in the 
inscriptions of these kings. And this account was, later, confirmed by Kielhorn who 
has included most of these dates in his Inst of Inscriptions of Southern Indie (2f..,’ 
Vol. 7, App.), and has given g synchronistic table for Southern India in £Z., Vol. 8, 
App., based onthe results of these dates I subjoin here from that table the names of the 
Western Chélukyan kings with their (:n1tial) dates : 





Taila II fe ; ae : oi .. 973 
Satyésraya nd $e he He ‘ -. 998 
Vikramaditya V : a a .. 1009 
Jayasimha IT. ‘ a - .. 1018? 
Sdémésvara I : , a .. 1044 
Séméévara II be 7 ave .. 1068 
Vikramaditya VI ie eA .. 1076 
Séoméévara III . oe nis 1128 
Jagadékamalla IT ai .. 1139 
Tala IIT ? ies :: 1154 


Somésvara lV .. = 1184-1189 
The Last of Inscriptions referred to above contains 83 verifiable dates of the 
Chalukyas, of which, however, 18 have been characterised by Kielhoin as slightly 
irregular and therefore needing emendation and 35 as wholly irregular: Thus the number 
of verifiable dates used by him and Dr Fleet for purposes of chronology as they stand 1s 
less than half of those that are at hand 
I have shown in my book, Some Saka Dates un Inscriptions, that the great majority of 
these ‘irregular’ dates aro regular enough to indicate to us with certamty the days on 
which the events recorded happened 1 havc also shown on p XLT of the Introduction 
of that book that the correct equivalents of some of these dates make untenablethe accept- 
ance of the dates proposed by Drs Fleet and Kielhorn for the commencement and the end 
of the reigns of some W Chalukyan kings I therefore propose to give here a revised 
chronology of these kings, utilising for this purpose not only the 45 dates (of KLIJSI.) that 
have been rejectéd as irregular, but also thc verifiable dates containcd in the several 


volumes of the Epigraphia Carnatica 2 and the Reports of the Madras Epigraphists. 
* * + of ne * me * 


team eee AAANI ieee atari 


eee cee tt ~ —_— ae 


1 The following abbreviations have been used in the course 
for Indian Antiquary. 


of this paper — 


EC. » Epigraphie Carnatica 
EI, » Epigraphia Indica 
(F ) DKD ,», (Fleet 8) Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts in the Bombay Gazetteer, 


1896, Vol I, Part 2. 
(K.) LISI. ,» (Kielhorn’s) List of lnscriptions of Southern India, App. to KI., Val. 7%. 


(V.) SSDI. » (Venkatasubbiah’s) Some Sake Dates in Inscriptions. 


lish equivalents of the dates of the inscriptions cited below, have been, for the moat 
ieiaated or ae for the first time in accordance with the principles heed in my book, SSD. i 
auch equivalents, those which are certain (through their heing calculated on the strength of more than 
one verifiable detail) are here printed in thick type. ‘ 
21 may cheerve here that I have, by reference to znk-impresmons, verified the text publighed 
those ahies of the more important ynsoriptions that I have made use of in writing this paper. in 
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The connection between the later Chalukyas of Kaly4yi and the earlier Chélukyas of 
Badami is traditionally given as follows :— | 





Pg these (ean wRNettee sity arb mnipysiieny eave eemenessntttle 


Satyiéraya Vijayaditya 
| 


’ aed ee A TN TT A SAY SAE RITE eeancatahts NETCARE READ elidel bocca acacia eee 
ig 


detybdraya Vikramaditya II. Bhinls I. 

Satyatraya Kirttivarman II. eid aon IIT. 
Tail I. 
Viktambditya III 
Bhima IT. 
pa I. 
ViktamAditys IV. 


| 
Taila II. 
Of these, nothing is known, beyond the mere mention of their names, of Bhima If, 
Kirttivarman III, Taila I, Vikramaditya ITI, and Bhima 11. 


Ayyana I is said to have married a daughter of Krishna and to have begot on her a 
son named Vikramaditya IV. This Krishna has been, with great probability, identificd 
with the Rashtrakata king Krishna 1I (884-913), which places Ayyana somewhere about 
A.D. 930. 

His son was Vikramaditya 1V, who, it is related, married Bonthédévi, daughter of 
the Kalachuri Lakshmana-déva. No inscriptions? seem to have been found of his time ; 


and it thus seems that he did not reign as king. 
3 





In EC., Vol. X1, Mr. Rice has published an inscription (CD. 25; p, 13) which at first sight seems 
to belong to his roign. This epigraph records that, in the year Saka 892, on Sunday which was the thir- 
teenth day of the bright fortnight of Pausha, and the day of the utiardyana,Saikrantt when the Mahd- 
rdjadhirdja Paramésvara Paramabhatidraka | Vekrajmdditya-déva, helovec of the goddess of wealth and 
of the Earth, was reigning ; and the Mahdsdmanta Pandarasa of the Chatukya family was in charge of the 
nidhi, nidhdna, nikshtpa and danda of the Kadambaljige one-thousand, Pandayya, (the same as above ?) 
made # grant of 12 gaudydnas on behalf of a tank and of the Tribhuvana (malla}-dévalaya of Pittagere. 
Although the record does not specify the reigning king as boing a Chalukya, the mention of the word 7'ri- 
bhuvana{madla] in connection with the temple may be taken as indicating that tho reigning king Vikra- 
maditya was a Chalukya. And as the date cited corresponds quite regularly to 28rd January, 970, one is 
tempted to identify this Vikramfditya with Vikramaditya IV, father of Taila JI, and to infer that he, 


too, had perhaps the cognomen of Tribhuvanamalla like his namesakes Vikramaéditya V and 
Vikramaditya VI. 


And in favour of stich a supposition can also be construcd the fact that the provinces of Nolam- 
bavadi and Kadambalige were always the strongholds of the Chalukyas. Thus, after the overthrow of 
the Western Ch&lukyas of Badami by the Rishtrakfitas, we find governors of the Chalukya family ruling 
in these provinces, namely, the Mahdsdmanta Sfidrakayya, father of the Pandarasa mentioned above who 
was the governor of Kadambalige in 967, followed, later, in this office by his son Pandarasa. And simi- 
larly, after the overthrow of the Chalukyas by the Kalachuryas, we again find that the authority of the 
Chalukyan emperors Jagadékamalla III and Sémésvara IV Tribhuvanamalla was acknowledged, if 
not really, at least nominally, in these provinces. 


Although there is thus nothing inherently improbable in the above supposition that Vikramaditya 
IV was ruling with supreme titles in 4.D. 970, there are three things that tend to cast a doubt on its cor- 
rectness. These are—({1) the fact that the reading of [Vikra}mfditya-déva in the inscription, seems, so 
far as can be judged by an ink-impression of it, to be doubtful ; (2) the further fact that, according to an 
Adargufichi inseription (KZISI. No. 104), the reigning king at that time was the Rashtrakita Nityavare 
sha-Khottiga who was followed in 972 by Kakka II; and (3) the evidence of numerous Chalukyan 
inscriptions that it was Taila IL (son of Vikramaditya IV) who dispossessed the Raéshtrakitas of their 
sovereignty. 

These facta, however, are not conclusive and can all be otherwise explained. I nevertheless think it 


better that one should wait until some more evidenve is forthcoming before one gives a place to Viirama- 
ditya IV among the Chalukyan emperors. 
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His con was Taila II Ahavamalla, who completely overthtew the Rashrakdtas and 
became tuler in their stead. ‘The date of his coming to power is given ina Gadag inscription 
{K LISI. No. 140) as ‘the year Srimukha, which must be taken as the southern luni-solar 
Srimukha which corresponded to Saka 895 (=a.p. 973). 

The earliest verifiable date we have for him is recorded in a Sogal inscription (KLIS 
No. 141) and corresponds to 7th July, 978; the latest is recorded in a Talgund inscription 
(KLISI. No. 145) and corresponds to 20th September, 996.‘ 

Among his feudatories and officers (see F. DKD., p. 428) must be mentioned the 
Mahdsdmantiédhipati Santivarman of the Matira® family who was ruling the Santalige 
one-thousand, the Eden4d seventy, and other divisions in 4.D. 991 (HC. VIII, Sb. 477 ; 
p. 158); the Mahas@manta Jatarasa who was ruling the Kadambal]ige one-thousand in 992 
(EC. XI, Dg. 114; p. 129); and the Mahimandalésvara Chattu or Chattayya who was 
ruling the Banavase twelve-thousand in a.p. 986 (HC. VIII, Sb. 413; p. 148). 

An inscription at Hunaval]i (ZC. VIII, Sb. 529; p. 169) scems to indicate that Taila 
was reigning from Banavise as headquarters in 985 ; and another inscription ®at Anégondi 
{in the Nizam’s dominions), that he was reigning from Pampe’ or Hampe on the southern 
bank of the Tuigabhadra as headquarter in 988. 

He was succeeded in 998 by his son Ini, abedanga Saty4sraya, who is saidin an inscrip- 
tion at Hiri-Chavuti (HC. VIII, Sb. 234; p 76) to have been reigning in Saka 921, 
Vikdrin or A.D. 999. The earliest verifiable date for him is 22nd March, 1002 given in an 
inscription at Gadag (KLISI. No. 146); the latest, 26th July, 1008 given in an Inscrip- 
tion at Manawalli (KLISI. No. 148). ; 

He was succeeded in about 1009 by Vikramaditya V Tribhuvanamalla, eldest son of 
his brother Dasavarman or Yasdvarman. The carliest verifiable date for this Vikramé- 
ditya is 10th October, 1010 given in an inscription at Nellaru (£C. VIII, Sb. 471; p. 156) ; 
the latest, 29th December, 1012 given in an inscription at Karadiha}li (#C. VII, Sk. 287+ 
p. 259). 

Among his feudatories and ‘officers (sce F. DKD. p. 434) must be included the 
Mahdmandalésvara Chattayya mentioned above and the Mahdmandaléévara Kundamarasa, 
who were the governors of the Banavase twelve-thousand province in 1010 and 1012, 

VikramAditya V seems to have been succeeded in a.D. 1014 or alittle earlier by his 
younger brother Ayyana II. His name appears in the list of Chalukyan kings given by 
three at Belgame (#C. VII, Sk. 110; p. 149, Sk. 130; p. 177; with 
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‘ VSSDI., p. 125, No. 193. 
5 For a brief account of some chiefs of this line, see Dr. Fleet in HI. XI, p. 5. Dr. Fleet has, however, 


there made use of some only out of the many unseriptions in ZC, VIII that mention the chiefs of this 
i: 


family. : 

6 A brief notice of this and other mecriptions at Anégondi 1s given by Mr. Shama Shastry 20 the 
Journal of the Mythic Soosety, Vol. VII, p. 285 ff. 1t 18 much to be desired that these inscriptions be 
properly edited. 

’ This was, later, the capital of the Vijayanagar Empire. 

8 ‘There are four other inecriptions—HC. VII, Sk. 100 ; 187; 185 and EC. VIII, Sb, 277--which alec 
‘seem to point to the succession and reign of Ayyana lI. They all relate that there were two kings who 
seigued after Irivabedanga Satyasreya and before Jayasimha II. The name of the earlier of these two 
kings ie given by all as Vikramaditys, while the name of hig successor is given as Ayyanea by Sk. 185 and 


9s Dasavarman by the other three. All these four inscriptions commit a curious mistake in the genealogy 


by making Jayasirnhe Ii stand in the relation of a nephew to VikramAéditya V. 
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a date corresponding to 23rd January, 1072 ; Sk. 123 ;.p. 164, of abpat 11.58) OntB Cheiickals 
Magadi (EC. VII, Sk, 197 yp, 213) of about a | ope at Vucri (20. VIE, Gb, 283 ).p..7d 
with a date corresponding to 12th Januery, 11399; one at Bbaranyi (ibid., Bb. Be8 
p. 116) of about a.p. 1158; and two at Harihara (ZC. XI, Dg 41, p. 82; Dg. 35, p. 69) the 
former with a date corresponding to 26th October, 1147. He seems to have reigned for a. 
short time only, which fact perhaps explains why no inscriptions of his reign have been so 
far discovered and why his name has been left out in the genealogies contained in many 
inscriptions 


He was succeeded by his younger brother Jayasitnha II who had the cognomen of 
Jagadékamalla. He is represented by an inecriptiom at Kedakani (ZC. VIII, Sb. 16; p. &) 
as reigning in Saka 937, Rakshasa or in A.D. 1015, and by another inscription at Sanca 
{EC VII, Sk. 125; p. 265) as reigning in Saka 938, Nala, or in a p. 1016. 


The earhest verifiable dates for him are 13th May, 1017 given in an inscription at Salar 
(EC. VII, Sk. 285 ; p. 258) and 22nd December, 1017° given in an inscription at Belgime 
(EC. Vil, Sk. 125 ; p. 173 = KLISI. No 152); the latest date is 25th April, 1042 given by 
two inscriptions at Achapura (HC VIII, Sa. 108 bis and 109 bis; p. 2111f.). 


Among his feudatories and officers (see F. DED., pp. 436, 437) must be mentioned the 
Mahdsdmaniddhi pati Santayya or SAntivarman (ZC.VIII., Sb. 60-64), the Mahdsdmantddhipati 
Alayya 10 and the Mahdsdmantddhapat. Jayasitha or Siigana-déva, son of above (HC. VITT, 
Sb. 184, p. 64)—all of the Matira family, and goverrors of the Een&1 seventy and other 
divisions in 1032, 1036 and 1037, Jagadékamalla Nonamba-Pallava-Permmanadi of the 
Pallava lineage, who had the titles of Samadhigata-paficha-mahdsabda and Sriprithvivalla- 
bha and was ruling the Kadambalige one-thousand, the Kogali five-hundred, the Ballukunde 
three-hundred, etc., in 1022 (HC XI, Mk 10; p. 161); Udayaditya-déva and Jagadékanialla 
Immadi-Nonamba-Pallava-Permmianadi, successors of the above, who were ruling the same 
provinces with the same birndas in 1033 (ZC. X1, Dg 71, p 111) and 1037 (#C. XI, Dg. 126 ; 
p. 131); Makarasa, brother of the Mahdmandalésvara Kyndamarasa and ruler of the Santa- 
lige one-thousand in 1025 (EC. VIII, Sa. 7, p. 178); the Mahdsdmanta Satyésraya, son of 
the above Kundamarasa and ruler of the Santalige province in 1030 (ZC. VIT, Sk. 30; p 92); 
Brahmadéva!! who was ruling the Banavase twelve-thousand in 1032 (#@. VIII, Sh. 191 ; 
p. 66); the Mahdmandalé vara Bijjarasa or Bijjana of the Chalukya lineage and his brother the 
Mahdsdémania G6narasa who was ruling the Sautalige province in 1042 (#C. VIII, Sa. 108 
bis, p. 211); the Mahdmandalésvara Madhumarmadeéva mentioned in & Katte-Bennir 
inscription of 1025 (No. 490 of 1914), 12 and the Mahdmandalégvara Révarasa mentioned 
in a Yéwar inscription of c. A.v. 1040 (HI. XIT., p 269). 


His capital or headquarter was at Tagarila in 1032 (HC, VII, Sk. 20a; p. 98)° and at 
Ghattada-kere in 1038 (ZC. VII, Sk. 153; p. 194). 
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9 VSSDL., p. 128; No. 203. 


10 The Mahésdmantddiipali Alayya is represented by the scription as having been the governor 
of the Banavase twelve-thousand and the Santalige one-thousand provinces. He was killed at some time 
before 24th December, 1037 in a fight at Kuppagadde with the Méndalika Kundama, 


11 This Brahmadéva was the ruler of the Nagarakhanda seventy in 1029 (HO. VII, Sk. 81; p. 108).. 
s 


12 That 1s, No. 490 of the Madras Epigraphist’s collection for 1914; and similarly in other suck 
references. 
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cae ‘éyacitiha Was succeeded by his son Sémésvara L ‘who had ie deuble dtruda of Tri- 
 §bkyamalis-Abavamadia,, The earliest date for him is 28rd January, 1048. givenby an insorip- 
, tion et Belgime (HC, VII, Sk. 323 ; p. 273 <= KLISI. No. 160)!3 and another at Hali (KLIBI. 
Wo. 159).14 He died on the 29th or 30th of March, 1068 by entering the waters of the 
Tuigebhadre aa ig related in another Belgdme insoription (ZC. VIT, Sk. 186; p. 181). 


i Among his queens (see F. DAD. p. 438) must be included Hoysala-dévi who was his 
piriy-arasi or senior queen and wasruling from Kaly&ni as capital !5 on 24th December, 1063 
(ZC. VII, Hl. 1 ; p. 275). And among his feudatories and officers (see F. DED. p. 439) must 
be mentioned the Makdmandalésvara Lakshmarasa who was the governor of the Banavise 
twelve-thousand in 1067 (EC. VII, 8k.19, p. 88); Trailékyamalla Nanni-Nolamba-Pallava- 
Permmanadi, who, with the birudas of Sumadhigata-paitcha-mahdsabda andSriprithvival- 
labha, was ruling the Kadambalige one-thousand, Kogalifive-hundred, and Ballukunde three- 
hundred in 1047 (ZC. XI, Dg. 20; p. 49), his successor Narasiighadéva, who, with the same 
birudas, was ruling the above provinces in 1049 (ZC. XI, Jl. 10; p. 151); Chérayadeva, 
son of the above (HC. X1,J1.10, p 151), the Mahdsdmantas Kragarasa and Siriyamarasa of 
the Ahihaya family (HJ. XII, p, 292), the Mahimarialésvara Sai yasrayadéva of the Matara 
family who was ruling the Edenad seventy and other divisions m1(57(#C'. VIII, Sb, 500 ;, 
p: 163); the Mahkdpradhina Dandandyaka Ropabhattayya who was governing the 18 agrakdras 
and the vaddardvula in 1065 (HC. VIL, Sk. 110; p. 197); the Dandandyaka Udayaditya who 
was ruling the Banavase and Santalige provinces in 1065 (HC. VIII, Sb. 249; p. 75); the 
Mahdmandalésvara Trailékyamalla Vira-Sintara who was ruling the Sintalige one-thourand 
in 1062 (EC. VIIT, Nr. 58; p. 278); and the Mahdmandalégvara Triildkyamalla Bhujabala- 
SAantara who was ruling the same province in 1067 (HC. VITL, Nr. 59, p. 279). 


“We learn from a Belgéme inscription (4/C'. VII, Sk. 169; p. 197) that his capital or 
headquarter in 1067 was Kadaravalli or Kadardli. 


He was succeeded by his eldest son, Somésvara IT, surnamed Bhuvanaikamalla, who 
was anointed on the throne on 11th April, 1068 (ZC. VII, Sk. 136; p. 181) about 13 days 
after the death of his father. The latest date for him is 24th January, 1076 given by an 
inscription at Kadard}i (KLISI. No. 178).1° : 


An inscription at Torevanda (ZC. VIU, Sb. 299; p. 108) dated, seemingly, in 1080 
shows that his capital (nelevidu) at that time was Baikaépura; and another at Nivalgi 
(F. DKD., p. 444) dated in 1074 also relates that the king was then at BaikApura. It would 
thus seem that Sémésvara IT lived more at Baikapura than at Kalyani. To the list of his 
feudatories given by Dr. Fleet (DKD., p. 443), we must add the name of the Kadamba Mahi- 


mandaléévara Kirttivarman IT who was ruling the Banavase province in 1071 (ZC. VII, 
Sb. 387; p. 112). 
ieeeqrteeeeaneennpentntrenernrerserrrnnna—aetenieanntimenesaasatte ieee A AR I 

% VYSSDI., p. 134; No. 216. 4 VOSDI., p. 129; No. 204. 

8 Dr. Fleet has pointed out (DKD., p. 440, n. 8) that the earliest mention of Kaly&xi as capital is im 
an inscription at KembhAvi of 1053. To this we have now to add the HonnAli inscription likewise dated 
in 1083. As an insoription at Muttageddr (HC. XI, Hk. 65, p. 205) mentions that Traildkyamalla was 
yaling from Bandanjikeya-ghatte in 1051, it seams likely that the capital was removed to KalyAai at sone 
time in 1052 or 1083. 

4 PSSDI., p. 114; No. 160. 
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ce 
Sémésvara II was st¢oeeded by his brother Vikramaditya Viwhe forcibly deposed 
Séméévara and had himself anointed on the thraye. (It is difficult to determine in which year 
this event took place, ,For, on the one hand, we have seen from the Kadardéji inseription 
that Séméévara II was the reigning king on 24th January, 1076. On the other hand, 
an insoription at Hulégundi (HO. XI, Cd. 82; p. 32) records that, when the reign of the 
Mahirdjddhirdja Paraméévara Paramabhattéraka Tribhuvanamalla-déva was ever increas- 
ing in prosperity, the Mahdsdmanta Maigiy-Echayya who was a dweller at the lotus-foet 
of the Mahdrdjadhirdja Paramésvara Trailékyamalla-Nolamba-Pallava-PermmAnadi Jaya- 
simha-déva (i.e. of prince Jayasithha I!]), and who was ruling the Sajgallu seventy, made 
a grant of lands to some temples on the occasion of utlardyana-shnkrdnti on Monday, the 
eighth day of the dark fortnight of Pushya in the year Saka 995, Pramadicha. And, similarly, 
an inscription at Havinaha lagalli (No. 127 of 1913) records that the king Tribhuvanamalla, 
while he was encamped at Gdvindavadi, made the grant of a village to a temple on the 
occasion of vyatindia on Friday, the eighth day of the dark fortnight of Ph&lguna in the 
year Saka 993, Sadharana. The dates of tnese two inscriptions correspond quite regularly 
to Monday, 28rd December, Ap. 1073 and Friday, 25th February, a.p. 1071 ; and they show 
that in 1071 and 1073 it was Vikramaditya VI and not hir brother S6mésvara Bhuvanai- 
kamalla who was recognised as sovereign ruler in the Kogali five-hundred and the Kadam- 
balige one-thousand province (of which the Salgallu seventy was a subdivision). 








The overlapping dates of these epigraphs go to show that Vikramaditya VI made 
himself independent of S6méSvara II and assumed sovereign titles at some time before 
December, 1073 or February, 1071, that he and Sémésvara were both ruling as emperors 
for some time, and that ultimately S6mésvara was dispossessed of his sovereignty at some 
time after 25th December, 1074 (A LISI. No. 177) or 28rd January, 1076 (KLISI. No. 178). 
The inscriptions thus confirm the account given by Bilhana in his Vikraménkadévacharita 
(cantos IV, V, VI) that Somésvara I] wasa weak and tyrannical ruler who oppressed, and 
alienated the affections of, his subjects, that he meditated evil towards his brother 
Vikramaditya, and that Vikramaditya, learning of this, left the capital with his brother 
Jayasitha and a large force, defeated the army sent against him by Soméésvara, and 
eventually deposed him and had himself crowned as emperor. 


On p. 83ff. of my book (SSDI), Thave discussed the question of the starting-point of the 
Chalukya-Vikrama era which was founded by Vikramaditya after he had himself anointed 
asemperor. I have there shown that the majority of the dates recorded in that era favour 
the view that the era began in the year a p. 076.1" And 1 am accordingly disposed to think 
that the correct equivalent of the date recorded in the Wadagéri *8 inscription is Thursday, 
11th February, 1076, and that Vikramaditya was anointed as emperor on that day op shortly 
before that day. As he had assumed imperial titles at some time before December, 1073 (or 
February, 1071), as we saw above, there is thus an interval of two (four) years and some 
months between that event and his ancintment on the throne. 


(To be continued ) 
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i” I may here add that since I wrote those pages I have examined nearly a hundred more 
dates recorded in that era and that the great majority of these dates, too, have confirmed me in the view 
expressed above. 


18 For a discussion of the equivalents of this date, see VSSDI., p. 84, 
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: BY, ARUN SEN, B.A. (Canras.); CALCUTTA, 

In connection with my lectures to the Post-Graduate Students of the Calontta 
University I have had occasion to study Mauryan Sculpture, I find I am unable to agree 
with the various theories archeologists have hitherto promulgated. The reasons which 
lead me to this conclusion are set forth in this paper with the hope that they will receive 
an impartial consideration from scholars intorested in the subject. 

The theories referred to resolve themselves intu the following :— 

(1) Mauryan Sculpture was oxecuted by a Persian. 

(2) Ditto imitated from Persian. 

(3) It may have been done by an Asiatic Greok. 

(Vide Vincent Smith's History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 60; Sir John 
Marshall’s A Guide to Sanchi, pp. 9 and 10, Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, Vol. T, pp. 58-60.) 

The theories are based upon the following :— 

(1) Some Agokan pillars which unfortunately want both abacus and capital, 

e.g., Delhi Topra, Delhi, Meerut, Allahabad, Lauria Araraj, Sanchi, Rummindei, Nigliva. 

(2) Columns more or loss complete, e.g.-— 

(i) Sarnath. 
(ii) Sankisa, 
(iii) Lauria Nandangarh,—(a) Lion. 
(iv) Ditto —(h) Bull, 
(v) Bakhira. 

(3) Certain other sculptures in the round which we shall deal with later, 

To take the columns first ,— 

(i) They all apparently lack a base. I have nowhere found any reference to 
‘one, At any rate in the only column which appears to have successfully resisted the 
ravages of time, the Barbarian and tho Archeologist, there is no base. 

(ii) Then comes theshaft, which is round and highly polished—extremely elongated, 
and in most cases slightly tapering. The Bakhira column, however, is short, very thick 
and not tapering. From the slight attenuation towards the top, archeologists have 
concluded a wooden origin,—why, I fail to see. I did not kno wthat the trunk of a tree 
tapered towards one end, And even if it did, it would not prove anything, If the tree 
stumps used in modern huts be taken asa clue (they do not taper in the least bit); of 
this lager. 

(iii) Then comes the capital—which contains the following decorations :— 

(a) 4 wheels alternating with the 4 animals, the lion, bull, horse and the 
elephant in Sarnath. 

(b) In Sahkisa—the letus followed by the so-called honey-suckle, then the rush 
ornament carved all round. This is placed above the “ cable ornament ” 
and “the bead and reel.” I apologiso for the terminology, which I here 
adopt to save confusion, 

(c) In both the Lauria Nandangarh Columns—the tow of geese with heads down- 
wards apparently pecking at something, This according to Vincent Gnsith is | 
in basvelief, Ideas of basso, mezzo and alto do not appear to bea constant 


quantity. 
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(d) In Bakhira—it is s rectangle above theeable, 

(ec) In Allahdibad—there is the so-called shoney-suckle, ete. In most it is 

circular—except at Bakhira where it is rectangular. 

(N.B.—What is called a honey-suckle ornament by some is called a palmette by 
Vincent Smith. Apparently they are not sure which plant it is supposed to represent), 

In each case these decorations surmount ‘‘a bell capital ”—‘ so-called ’ because 
firstly it is not a capital, and secnodly it is not a bell. The eye which does not trace in it 
a representation of a lotus—an inverted lotus must be singularly blind. 

(iv) The Abacus, which is invariably zoophorous, 

(a) In Sarnath the animals are four lions, 

(b) Saikisa—l elephant. 

(c) Lauria Nandangarh—1 lion. 

(d) Ditto —]l bull. 

(¢) Bakhira —] lion, 

We must discuss the general characters of these columns before we begin to ascertain 
whether there is any resemblance with Persian which the Pérsomaniacs fancy they have 
cletected. 

(a) These columns do not support any wall, or any cornice—there is not the 
faintest trace of any building anywhere. They are simply landmarks of the progress of 
the piety of the monarch, (6) They areall in grey sandstone, (c) They are highly 
polished and hence there is no scope for the addition of any kind of plaster, stucco or 
clay. (d) The high polish also negatives the superimposition of any colour, (e) Nor is 
there any reason to believe that thoy were encased in metal or enamel plate. (ff) The 
technical quality of the whole is of ahighly developed kind. It bears the stamp of the 
uttermost decadence, thus presupposing the existence of the two previous periods of 
art of this type—the classical and the primitive. The extraordinary realism of each 
detail cannot fail to attract notice, nor the infinite care which has been devoted to tho 
delineation of each detail. The rapid and easy transition in any scwptured piece, from 
relief of one kind to another, from basso to mezzo, from mezzo to alto, without any 
abruptness, (vulgarly without chipping off a bit of a brittle material like sandstone), also 
thedelicate modelling, ¢.g. of the legs and the body of the elephant, the geese, the tendrils (?) 
of the lotus—all are indications of an advanced stage of sculpture, The proportions which 
would make them classical sculpture are there, only the Promethean sparkis absent. It 
is not primitive—because it is not inthe least degree stiff. We must’ now come to 
details : 

(1) Material._-Asokan, columns are invariably made of monolithic grey sandstone. In 
Persia various materials are used—a limestone of good quality—-some varieties are so 
hard as to deserve the name of marble—so fine, so hard and so close-grained. These 
rocks vary in colour—from light to deep-grey, with here and there yellowish and dark 
brown tones. Other materials—artificial stones, burnt brick, crude brick, also a kind of 
plaster-—white and as hard as stone—are used (Perrot and Chipiez, pp. 47-48), It is clear 
that the materials used in Persia were different and there is no evidence that they were 
tamiliar with grey sandstone. It would have taken them some time to adapt themselves 
to the exigencies of the strange material. Their first attempt with a new material could 
hardly have yielded such “ precious’’ products. It is one of the axiopia of Art that a new 
material baffles the artist for ages, before it ultimately yields to him. 
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{2} Base —-I have observed above that Maurya columns have no base-~in Persia 
‘they invariably, have that appendage. And the reason is not far to seek—if Persian 
structures afte inspired. by the huts of peasants, such as those that we see now and which 
donbtless existed in profusion in those times, the reason becomes apparent. The truth 
is that Persian structures are built from wooden models—and some stone was necessary 
to prevent the access of damp to the wooden columns. See Perrot and Chipiez, p. 98, 
The Persian base presents an infinite variety—a rectangular piece and above it, a series 
of concentric circles bulgmg in the middle; a bell highly decorated with rosettes, &c., 
and pbove @ round superstructure, &c. (Observe that this bell does not present any point 
of similarity with the lotus or even a conventionalised lotus—there ig not the faintest indi- 
cation of a leaf, a petal or tendril). Also a highly conventional ornament of a highly decora- 
tive type which is utterly divergent from any decoration found in India. See Perrot and 
Chipiez, pp. 88, 89, 91 and 93; for other bases, Dieulafoy II, pp, 82-85. 


(3) Shaft.—In India it is plain, round, highly polished. In Persia there is no mention 
of any polish. That would not be necessary, because of the coating of paint, plaster or 
metal which would usually be added. Sccondly, it is almost invariably fluted. The only 
coincidence is that they sometimes taper in Persia (Dieulafoy), in India almost invariably. 
The base would naturally have to be heavier and therefore thickcor to counteract the law 
of gravitation with the increase of length. This would be eminently necessary. The res- 
pective height cannot be compared from photos—which are at best misleading. In 
Persia columns are never monolithic, in the Mauryan period, always. It is very strange 
that Indian art which merely imitated Persian should have made that experiment at the- 
very outset. 


The vast niajority of Persian shafts are fluted, thiee given in Dieulafoy are plain— 
Il, p. 83, figs. 59, 60 and 61. But evidently the plaster (which would be fluted) has peeled 
off. All these three are very rough in appearance which is opposed to the spirit and 
grain of Persian art. Lastly Perrot and Chipiez assert—(p. 87)—‘‘It is fluted in all 
instances save in the facades of the Necropolis at Persepolis (Pl. 1) and the single 
column that still remains of the Palace of Cyrus in the upland valley of the Polvar 
(fig. 11). In the latter case the building dates from a time when Persian art had not 
constituted itself and was as yet groping to strike out a path of its own. On the contrary 
the rock-cut tombs which are coeval with the Palaces of Darius and Xerxes, and if in 
them the shaft is plain it was because the vaults stood a considerable height above 
ground. To have them fluted would havo reduced the column still further and divested it 
from a frank clear aspect.” 

(4) Oapital.—The lower element of all capitals in India is a lotus—represented with 
extraordinary realism—with even the veins, and the slight curves found at the tip of the 
leaves. (N.B.—Mauryan Art is always realistic—Persian Art never.) The inverted lotus 
bulges at the bottom, narrows down in the middle and again bulges at the top—exactly as 
@ full-blown lotus would do, Below this, there is the “ cable ’’ as well as above it, together 
with the “bead and reel.”” The prototype of the cable is the rope, (as well as of the 
reel) and the bead must also have been found in profusion in India (if it is really a bead). 
As Aéokan art was eminently realistic, they* transferred these common objects to stone 
(unless it be the contention of the European archwologist that Indians borrowed the rope 
from the West). What is called a bead and reel may also be a different variety of rope. 
Nothing ‘similar is foundin Fersia—to judge from the plates in Perrot and Chipien, 
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pp. 91—97, Above this isa round (or re ) piece with a bas-relief of tariots 
plants. Fergusson failing to find an analogy in Persia has to rush to Assyria for a proto. 
type. What he calls the honey-suckle is dubbed a palinette by Vincent Smith as has heen 
stated above. At any rate one discerns a lotus on the flat, an ornament which must haye ' 
been meant to represent a plant of the screw-piece variety, (or cven a fading lotus), the last 
must have been leaves,ewaying with the wind and curled up in various manners—treated of 
course a8 decoration. Figure 5 in Fergusson, page 57, is misleading—it is essentially differ- 
ent from that in the Indian Museum, also from the plates in Vincent Smith— (probably 
another oase of theory based on an incorrect illustration). . 
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The Sarnath column presents a different type. The four animals alternating with 
wheels are represented with great fidelity. The modelling is delicate, the bull is typically 
Indian and the transition from basso to alto (which is the insignia of an extremely 
advanced art) is very clear; some of the spokes of the wheel appear to be in deeper relief 
than others. ( Wiekoff observes that it was to the credit of Roman art to have discovered 
‘‘ Tllusionism ’’ which is utterly absent in Greek art. To explain the term in a crude 
manner :—illusionism is the gradation of a relief—where the artist begins with a few 
scratches on his medium and gradually intensifies his depth. After attaining his maximum 
depth he allows it todie down again). The four animals represent the four points of the 
compass—North, South, East, West. In Persian art, wo strive in vain to discover any 
similarity to any of these features. The lowest point is a decorative bell—without any 
bulging—without any delineation of any of the veins of the lotus—with the lines pointing 
strictly downwards. This is connected with the next element by a pyramidal decoration. 


The next is a bulging cylinder supporting egg-shaped ovolo—engraved with a pattern, 
Above the egg-shaped ovolo, we find a plaque with the same pattern; and lastly, above 
this and just below the abacus is a unique and typical ornament with five cylinders 
separated by straight lines and terminating on both sides with brackets ending in rosettes 
—there being four rosettes on each side, two above and two below separated by blank 
spaces. I shall not comment on the perspicacity of those who detect any resemblance 
between an abacus of this type and an Indian abacus. 


(N.B.—There is no gradual transition in relief in any of these decorations judging 
from plates.) The vast majority of Persian capitals conforms to this type, while in one or 
two the abacus is made to rest on the shaft, See Perrot and Chipiez, pp. 91-95, 326, 328, 
336, Dieulafoy, Vol. IT, 


(5) Abacus.—The Asokan entablature is zoophorus. In S&amath, four lions are 
placed in close juxta-position Regarding it from the front we see two lions only with the 
backs to each other (exactly contrary to the Persian design). In the others single animals 
are depicted—the bull, the elephant and the horse (apparently in Rummindei). They are 
all extremely realistic (which is antagonistic to Persian sculpture), The curves of the body, 
of the face, and the hair are executed with extreme precision, the mane falls in ringlets, 
(congealed ringlets), the protuberance of the cheek muscles and the deep shading beneath ; 
the nostrils, the pucker of the flesh around the curve of the tongue, the sweep of the eye, 
the straight pose of the leg, with the slightly, perceptible mugcle—all these differ from the 
Porsian art. which treats the animals as conventionalised designs. These lions indicate 
a sense of form which, however, has deteriorated immensely. It is the art of an esthete— 
a sense of form without rhythm. 
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. Xu the elephant we find the broad generalisation which is so characteristic of Indian 
eciilptire. There too *the same characteristics aro evident. The bull recalls even a medie- 
wal painting or scupiture, the curves are sweeping, the hump, the well-rounded body, the 
slack eara (which are even marked inside), the easy fal! of the legs—do not certainly 
recall Persia. 

We shall now describe the differences with Persian animals. 


The animals represented in Persia are also the lion and the bull—but the lion isa 
conventional design with horns. The animal is think set and the curve of the neok 
ia exaggerated, the mane is scanty and brushed, being engiaved with straight cuts with the 
chisel, the ear is straight and stiff, the Jobe is a curve (ogee), the eye is wider, the nose is 
aquiline, terminating in a stump, there are horses, the legs stick out at right angles, three 
cheek muscles are represented (not one as in India). 


+ we 





What is called the bullis a unicorn, The proportions of the animal are not as well- 
rounded or delicate. The horn is of an ogee shape, the neck is an absolute arch, four lines 
are drawn over the eyes. Fillettes (with rosettes) are attached wherever possible. The legs 
protrude in a characteristic manner. It is a design, not an animal, not of the same world 
as the Indian bull. There is just one representation of an Indian bull in Persepolis—Perrot 
and Ohipiez, p. 407; but the sculptor betrays his want of skill, it is the crude attempt 
of an artist who is endeavouring to create something entirely novel. It is a bas-relief 
not a sculpture in the round, it is not as slack as the Indian prototype, the mouth is of a 
different shape, the udder is not wholly shewn—it is a mere elongated specimen. (From 
‘ndications like these we can argue that Persia borrowed motifs and styles from India.) 


These animals on the Persian entablature are placed in their characteristic position to 
support the wooden beams on top, which are made to rest on the horns, and on the backs 
surmounted by a stone, and that is the invariable rule. 

Now that we have dealt with the animals, we shall pass on. 


(1) If a Persian artist had executed Asokan sculpture, he would have carved an 
essentially Persian, thing or at least would have betrayed his nationality by‘the representa- 
tion, of some feature characteristically Persian. No adaptation would seem to be neces 
sary and the Persian column would have served Aéoka’s purpose just as well. 


(2) If an Indian had merely imitated from Persia,— 


(i) there would be some Persian characteristic in his art; 
(ii) the art would not have been realistic, but conventional ; 
(iii) if Flinders Petrie is correct that a design is borrowed from a natural form 
then very many of the Persian designs must have been borrowed from 
that primitive art, of which Maurya is the decadence—e.g., the Persian 
palmette must have been derived from the Indian lotus; 


(iv) the spirit of Mauryan art would not have been sa essentially divergent— 
there would have been more colour and less sombreness. Mauryan art 
never stoops to those subterfuges, with which artists of every age have 
tried to conceal their lack of thought ; 

.(v) the numerous decorations of Persia (or atleast some of them) would have 
been represented. It is useless to multiply arguments to refute an 
absurdity. 
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Lastly, we come to sculpture in the round: 

(3) Sculpture in the round: of which we fougd three of the Maurya period: 

(1) Colossal female statue from Besenagar, 

(2) Ditto Mathura Museum. 

(3) Ditto Victoria and Albert Museum ~ 
(which 1s in red sandstone, a material never employed in Persia). 

From (1) we irrefutably conclude the existence of a very old art before it. Mark 
how well the plaited hair is represented, how clear are the incisions for the eye, how care- 
tul and how ssthetic the execution of the jewellery, ¢e.g., in the rings of the Mekhald, 
each one is smaller than the one which follows (cf. Wiekoff). The same remark may be 
applied to the folds of the cloth infront. The drapery presents unique features. 

In (2) the same characteristics are seen—the eyes are straight-cut (typical of 
Indian art), the ears are long, the arms are well-rounded and smooth, there is also the 
typical protuberance of the belly, the folds of the garments hanging down in front are 
marked with clear outlines. The cords bound round the body are very definite, the pose is 
typical, the chest broad, the waist thin, the belly treated like the figure 8, the support of 
the body on one leg, the other leg being slightly bent forward*-he has nobeard. In vain we 
look for the stylisée figures of Persia, for winged monsters, and long processions of sycophants 
bowing down before the King of kings. In Persia there is practically no sculpture in the 
round, the monsters guarding the entrances are direct importation from Assyria where the 
number of legs indicate the absence of development of sculpture. The bas-reliefs are eon- 
fined to a few themes—king with heavy beards, and before him a long train of courtiers, one 
standing behind the other, all in the same position. There is no generalisation of form— 
other figures are all alike—the dress is different, the pose is different—in short there ig 
no feature in common. Even an outsider who compares the combat of the lion and the bull 
in Perrot and Chipiez, p. 434, might draw an illuminating conclusion The wheel depicted 
in Perrot and Chipiez, p. 404, is totally divergent from the Asokan wheel. Some 
of the figures are covered over with enamel—which is the last degradation of sculpture. 

In Persia, art is full of all that is banal and vulgar—features which are absent in India. 

And a person who still persists in saying that Indian art is derived from Persia must 
be blind, dull and perverse. 


Sir John Marshall seems to think that the style is Perso-Greek and the figures were 
carved by a Bactrian. It is hard to realise the full import of this statement. If he 
means that the style is Persian, the technique Greek, the handiwork Bactrian and the ‘soil 
Indian, the onus of proving this apotheosis of internationalism is on him. From the 
standpoint of the Philosophy of Aisthetics, this combination would be unjustifiable. If the 
style is Persian the other incidents would tend to be Persian, and so on. 


Greek Art.—The contention of some critics who discern a similarity betwéen Mauryan 
and Greek art does not oall for any comment. As Gardner points out, Mauryan art is 
more mature than Greek art of the same period,—a fortior: from colonial Greek art. I 
quote Vincent Smith (p. 58)—“ But—as Professor Percy Gardner observes—there can be 
no doubt that Indian art had an earlier history. The art of Asoka is a mature art, in 
some respects more mature than the Greek art of the time, though of course, far inferior 
to it at least in our eyes,” Itis unfortunate that we have to quote Gardner to prove 
what is apparent even to the untrained observer. 
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NOTES ON ASOKA INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY K. P. JAYASWAL, M.A. (Oxon.), Ban-ar-Law; BANKIPORE, 
THE TERM ASHASHU IN ROCK SERIES XIII. 





The passage 
‘“‘iha cha sa[vrejshu cha aniteshu ashashu pi yojanaéa[te|shu yatra Athtiyoko 
nama Yonaraja.. ... ava Tambapamniya” 


—Shahbazgadhi (1s. §-9). 
has been translated by Bthler as followe—‘‘ both here ... and over all his neighbours, 
even a8 far as six hundred yojanas, where the King of the Yonas, called Amtiyoka 
dwells... .- ee eee as far as Tambapamni’’—Zp. Ind., TI, 471. 

This is the accepted translation. 

The expression under consideration 13 Ashashu. European scholars have taken 
it as equivalent of A-shatsu, ‘up to six’. This interpretatior is objectionable. Sha for six 
is nowhere met with in Pili. In Asoka’s inscriptions themselves we have for six sadu, as 
in ‘Pillar Edict” IV (saduvfsats). The chief emphasis is on ashashu, because pi is after 
that and not after yojanaéaieshu. Thisisa further indication that the word has got 
nothing to do with six. For, why should six be emphasised? Six by itself isin no way 
extraordinary. The value of the yojana is now known: 4°54 miles (Fleet, Translation of 
Kautilya’s Arthasdsira, p. 541), If the old interpretation is accepted the distance between 
Syria (where Antiochus was living) and Pataliputra would be roughly 2,800 miles. But 
this is far too short of the overland route from Patna to Syna. It 1s also noteworthy that 
for ‘as far as’ in the same inscription ava (a8 in ‘ava Tambapamniya’) is used.! 

I am inclined to interpret ashashu as a country-name: ‘ Here and all over the neigh- 
pouring countries, even in (that part of) Asia where Antiochus (dwells), which is 100 yojanae 
(in length).’ This was the place where Asoka had achieved his dharmavijaya or conquest by 
religion. In other words, not throughout the whole of the Empire of Antiochus but in 
Syria only he succeeded in propagating Buddhism, and this portion of Syria, according to 
the information received by the Emperor (evidently from his missionaries) was 100 yojanas 
in length. Hundred yojanas will be above 450 miles, 2 measurement which tallies very well 
with the actual measurement of Syria under Antiochus. Yojanasateshu qualifies the preced - 
ing Ashashu:* 

_ The Greeks associated the name Asia with the country east of Greece. The limit was 
not, definite to the east, but it was more closely connected with the immediate east (Asia 
Minor and the neighbourhood). Asoka is using the expression as the Greeks at the time, or 
rather the court of Antiochus, used it. Asia originally was an eastern term and Asoka is 
employing not the Groek feminine form but the base with the Indian inflexion to denote a 
country. It is noticeable that the pronunciation is preserved in all the recensions, the sh is 
not allowed to become dental. Probably in the time of Asoka Persia was distinguished by 
its name from the reat of Western Asia, Asia Minor and Syria, which alone were called Asia 


in the narrow sense. — | 
are The use of & 18, however, not unknown, for instance, see Rock IL (Girnfr—a Tan bapatint). 
2 Another possible interpretation is “* Even in Asia, over hundreds of yojanaa,”’ 
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MISCELLANEA, . 


IDENTIFICATION OF SOME OF THE POST- 
ANDHRABHRITYA RULERS OF .THE 
PURANIC LIST. 


(1) Satrap Vanaspafa. 


Tae Vdyu-Purana,! after it closes the so-called 
Andhra Dynasty, gives a brief notice of the 
dynasties which sprang up 2 while the Andhras were 
still reigning (sqeyren farerat? Tey ANT s: TAT: 
qq: ; 37, 352), whom, the other Puranas imply to 
have been once subordinate to the Andhras (sfita- 
vahanas) by their term bhritya4nvaya. After them 
there are described mushroom, contemporaneous 


dynasties and communities ( sfeantararet 
afeareariareayy. 37, 384 ), Amongst the latter 


there is one name which we can probably identify 


Mis the Vanaspara ofthe Saranatha inscription of 
ala. 


{t is Viévaph&ni (37, 271). It is spelt as Viévapha 
tika in the Vishnu, as Viévaphati in the 
Brahmdanda, as Vigvasphani in Hall’s MS. of the 
Vayu, and as Vigvasphfrji and Visvasphirji in 
the Bhdgavata.4 Out of these we may assume 
Visvasphari as the nearest form of the original 
word, As in the case of Kusilas=Kun4la,5 we may 
assume a confusion between Vi¢vasphari and 
Vinvasphari or rather between Vinasphari® and 


Viéaspaari, the latter in its turn becoming Sans- | 


kritised as Visvasphari. 


Now Vinasphari’ can be easily recognised as 
the Vanaspara of the Sérandtha statue inscription. 

The history which we get of Vinasphari is 
noteworthy for two points. 
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(a) ‘df gives us the extent ef the empire of 
' Kenishka (if my identification be correct) ; 
(b) it gives us also the administrative policy of 
Vinesphara, and therefore probably of 

his race, in India. 

The Vdyu givea 10 Slokdrdhas to this man, 
which .is the-longest account of an individual 
ruler in the post-Mahi-Bharaia list. Vanas- 
phara’s was recent history in the authority 
from which the Vdyu borrowed it, as itis stated 
there ‘ he is called giywrafe: ’ (374). No doubt 
his contemporaries were very much impressed by 
him ; he was “in battle as powerful as Vishnu.” 

The complete passage is as follows :— 

anrarat wertrar fercenntrifreaty || 399 
_ sear rary eerty ar searg wort anttoae 

TRTIT FSHarey, Tre eTAy || RQ 

fmenrtrtercredt we Preorertirast || 393 

eurafacafea ‘sic.) cps araretrg Serer | 

Praeanareae: wreraeeareee | 

TRNTTAA MAHA aTHAeTy HiTSAy || Rov 

wary Peeters Prater aif agers: | 

NAAT Ne eaey Tet || Ye 
The purport of the last two lines in the copy of 
the Brahmdnda which was before Hall is 
expressed differently, viz., “the king committed 
suicide by throwing himself into the Ganges.” ® 
Here the Brahmdnda as I have noticed in several 
other instances seems to give a more faithfal 
account. 


1 Bibliotheca Indica edition by Rajendra Lala Mitra, 1888. In many particulars it contains valuable 


information which the other editions and also the MSS. which I have seen in Calcutta do not oantain. 


{This note was written in September, 1913.] 


2 These rivals were five (QYERAT: TSy), viz., the Abhiras, the Gardabhins, the Sakas, the Yavanas, the 


Tusharas (== Tokharis). The Marundas or Murupdas the Maunas, 
the Sri-Parvata Andhras, 273; 17, 18. 28] evidently 


and the Andhrag [qee."té the Mateya, 
followed the five contempprities of the Andhra 


Satavahenas. Their periods are given in the Vayu 87, 852to 358. 


® Wilson takes the @YVEIMT viz., “on their close,” but the Purdnas never use this term to denote 
the close of a dynasty. They use ushchhinna, anta, pariyaya. The periods given to them also ove, 
in the light of verified facts, that the specified five dynasties did spring up under the SAtavahana régime, 


‘W.and H., Vishnu, IV., 217. Cf. Brahmdnda (Bombay ed.), Bhdgavata (Vanga-VAsi ed.), XII. I. 


5’ W. and H., IV., 189; Vayu, 37, (Bibs. Ind.). 
6 Cf. Sudtikarns (M., 278, 6) =: Sdtikarné. 


’ The form Vanasphara (with ph instead of p only.as in the Saran&tha inscription) seems to be more 


correct, A ‘r&japit’ olan called “ Baniphera” were living in the days of King Prithvirhja 
Chauhéne. Alh& and Odala, whose heroism is sung in ballads in Hindustan, were Banaphares who were 
regarded as @ low race, as none would give girls to them in marriage. These BanSphara R&jphts may be 
still living near Mehoba, the centre of Alh4 and Odala. They are found at presentin the district of 
Mirzapur, U.P. 8 I do not find it in the Bombay edition. 
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it iq significant that’ he ig not called ' king’ in 
the Shdgavets, nor in the frst five lines of the 
Viyt, that is, the pedsage quoted by the Fayu from 
ite first authority, for these alone are ,.known to 
the Bhugavata and Viehaw, Verse 373 which stands 
m the air and imples a mere repetition is intro- 


duced only for the information Seargiahaieaa. 
‘This ag well as the succeeding verses might 





have been newly composed by one of the last 
authors of the Vdyu, who was trying to give an 
abstract of another authority. Thus it 18 very 
probably m his own version that Vinasphari 
is called agqjq and related to have established a 
new kshattra and to have been orthodox. 
Vinasphar: seems to have suppressed little rulers 
of Magadhe ( qpizrara_ wara) who had sprung up 
there when the S&tavahana empire becume weak 
(according to the Vdyu after Hala, 2.c., after c 66 
AD.) It also appears that to the exclusion of the 
Kshatriyas he employed other castes as district 
rulers. They were the Kaivartas (== one of tho 
aboriginal tribes of lower Magadha), Péichakas 
(Pafichamas ?), Pulindas and Brahmans. In the 
Bhdgavata instead of Brahmang we have qayaqr 


AAPA: CUTNAsyea TAA. “That wicked 
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POoK.NortOH. 


a | 
ed 
“f oer mn 
(fellow) will estabheh (in authority) Bubjects mainly 
non-Brshmanical."’ I think the Vdye and the 
Vighiu have muigtaken a-brahma for Brahms, 
Instead of Pafichakas the Bhégavata has Yodrue 
and Madrahas(?) and the Vishny, Yaduse or Padus, 
He thus generally established in Magedha nop 
Brahmanic and distant races in authonty, On the 
whole his rule and policy were regarded as 
abnormal. 

His eunuch-lhke appearance probably refers to 
his Mongolian features, sparse of mousteaches and 
beard. He was of a gigantic frame (AeTeee), and 
a great warrior He seems to have been a capable 
heutenant of Kanishka, extending his dominions 
up to Magadha. It was probably he who dug 
up Buddhist recs and sent them to his master on 
the North Western frontier. 

(2) Yama. 





The abovementioned ‘‘ king of the Méahishis ” 
1 called Sakyam& in the Vayu. This we can 
analy se as Saka+yama. He must have been one 
of the Yamas whose coins have been grouped 
under Malava by Mr. V. Smith in hie Catalogue 
of Come in the Indian Museum (pp 174, 176), and 
very probably the one mentioned at p. 178 whose 
coin 1s found “ in characters of about a.p, 100.” 


kK, P. Javaswab, 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


A Hisrory or THe MaratHaA Proprius, by C. A. 
Kinoaip, C.V.0., I.C.8. and Rao Bamapur 
D. B. Pakasnis. Vol. I. — From the Earliest 
Times to the Death of Shivaji. Pp. 204. 


Aymost’ a century ago, Captain James Grant 
Duff published his monumental work. Since then 
many new manuscripts illummatmg many dark 
corners of Maratha history have been brought to 
hght. The labours of scholars lke Rajwade and 
Parasnis have been mamly devoted to the sifting 
and editing of these documenta, but yery httle 
hag been done for making the results of their 
researches available wm a handy form to the 
publie in general. Mr. Sardesai’s Marathi Rrasat, 
written in Marathi, 1s a closed book to the ord- 


nary student who do» not know that language. 
The late Mr. Ranade’s little volume gives much 
food for thought and points out, an altogether 
new angle of vision, but the great scholar digd 
too early to finish his work, and many of the new 
documents now available, were still undiscovered 
in hia time. ‘The necessity of a work aa haa been. 
now undertaken by Messrs Kincaid and Parasme 
is therefore undeniable. 

In dealng with Maratha history, we are son- 
fronted with the double danger of being either led 
astray by the prejudice and bias of earlier Euros 
pean writers, or of being hopelessly entangled in 
the thickets of legendas in which the Morhthp, 
chroniclers revelied. For the first hundretl pages, 
the path before our authors lay clear and atredght 
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Seocieiresemacsrnyern the oo Lenn 
Mr Kinoaid has ‘leaky aummarized the work of 
one of the greatest Indian scholars, Sir Rem 
krishna Bhandarkar, and for the Muhgmmadan 
period ‘he has depended mainly on Ferishta. His 
charming style makea the volume extremely 
readable, and we have no doubt that Mesars. Kin- 
caid and Parasnia will have a hearty reception 
from those who heve no leisure to enterinto the 
intricacies of the history of the Marathaa. 
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For the matorials of Shivaji's iiberephe: our 
authors have depended on four Bakhars. The 
earliest of these is the Sabhdsad, and written only 

a few years after Shivaji’s death, it is to our 
estimate, the most trustwérthy. It is to be noted 
that Shivaji had been deified even in his life-time, 
nnd although Sabhfisad’s credulity was not much 
above the average, his Bakhar wanta many of the 
wondérful anecdotes to ‘be found in the later 
chronicles. The next important Bekhar is that 
of Chitnis and it is twice as large as the Sabhisad. 
Captain Grant Duff mainly relied on Chitnis. The 
Shwadigvijaya Bakhar is the biggest of the three 
aud abounds im many improbable stories. It 1s 
on this Bakhar thet our authors have mainly 
relied. Yet its authorship and date of composi- 
tion are very uncertain, and for all we know it 
may be a apurious work. In spite of all that 
Mevara, Nandurbarkar and DAandekar, the joint 
editora of the Shivadigvigaya, have to say} it is 
very difficult to believe that Khando Ballal Chitnis 
could have been its author. The question, however, 
has been already discussed by Mr, Rajwade, and, 
for further discussion we should refer the reader 
toa volume of selections from the Bakhars to be 
shortly published by the Calcatta University. Yet 
it may be incidentally montioned here, that a fow 
years ago Prof. Jadu Nath Sarkar obtained from 
the India Office Library a copy of a dated Persian 
manuscript work—TZarikh-i-Shivaji. Its gtyle leads 
Prof. Sarkerto think, that it is not an original 
work but @ tranglation of some Marathi Baknar, 
and its cutious agreement with the Shivadiguijaya, 
both in subject matter aud in general arrangement, 
further leads him to believe that the letter work 
is nothing but a new edition of the original 
Balhar of which Tarikh4-Shivaji ia a translation. 
The Shivadigvijaya therefere, in ite present form 
could not have been written earlier than the last 
decade of the 18th century, and it fe éxtremely 
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piled by She ‘unknown chronicler, Without | any 


coniment, dur apthors"mention that incident of. 


the Bijapur butcher, although Sabhesad, who aa 
& contemporary ought to have known better, ia 
silent about it. Mr. Kingaid says that Bhawan! 
of Tuljapur was hidden tnd navog from sacrileges 
of Afzal Khan, although Sabhasad clearly states 
that'she was pounded in @ mill afhraptt ae 


rar Nerereief’, ether rea, ( enfeate org 
WET Hs HS. 


We do not iknow whence the atithors gather 
that Tanaji1 Malsure and other companions of the 
great hero were introduced to him by his guar 
dian Dadaji. Messrs. Kincaid and Paragnis sinyply 
quote letters after letters from the Shivadiqvijaya. 
But in case Rao Bahadur Parasnis has not dis. 
covered them in original, they should be rejected 
as altogether untrustworthy, Credulous as our 
authors seem to be, the extravagance of the 
Bakhar of ther preference ,is at times too much 
for them. For instance, they have not been dble 
to accept the Shivadigvifjaya version of the Shaista 


| Khan incident, although shorn of its exaggeration 


it has the support of Sabhasad and Chitnis 
Again, in this history of the Maratha people, 


| we look in vain for a good peep Phivaji’s 


- ddmintstrative system or * atoount of ‘his 
navy. The chapter snc to the Pandhar- 
pur movement might have been much enlargeu 
and the fabricated geneology of Shivejs discarded 
on the strength of the templo inscription of Math 
(see Rajwade). The transliteration of some Per- 
sian names is incorreat, as in the case of Fulad 
Khan Kotwal. Mr. Kincaid misled by the erro 
of the Bakhars, calla him Polad Khan, He 
however, to be congratulated for his appreciation 
of the national aims of Shivafi, And inspite of 
its few defects this volume will ba an excellent, 
guide for tHe uninitiated readers of the Bakhare, 
who lack the necessary geographical knowledge. 
Were they will find an excellont- compil of 
the anecdotes of Shivaji and the story of hia Bite 
chronelogically a Messrs, Kincsid nd 
Parsanis’s work will enable them to master these 
indthl ailtioultion that beet the study of the 
Bere , | 
8. Ne Saw, 
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